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Some Effects. of the Operation of the California Minimum Wage Law. 
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1913. The work of the industrial welfare commission, charged 
with the administration and enforcement of this law, began 
in January, 1914, but the first general minimum wage order was 
not promulgated until September, 1917. The reason for this delay 
in issumg wage orders was that the commission felt constrained 
from acting until January, 1917, when the United States Supreme 
Court rendered its equally divided decision in regard to the con- 
stitutionality of the Oregon minimum wage law. 
Some of the results of the operation of this law, revealed by the 
statistics gathered by the California industrial Welfare Commission, 
are herein briefly summarized. 


To California minimum wage law became effective in August, 


Summary of Conclusions. 


HE commission’s experience with the administration of the 

minimum wage law points to the following conclusions concern- 

ing its usefulness to the woman wage earners and to the minors of 
the State. 

i. The minimum wage has not tended to become the maximum 
wage, and has resulted in higher earnings by woman wage earners 
and by minors of both sexes. 

2. The percentages of women and minors earning more than the 
prevailing minimum wage rates have been greater, in all industries, 
than the percentages whose weekiy rates of wages were less than 
the prevailing minimum wage rates. 

3. The minimum wage law has not generally resuited in the im- 
pee of hardships upon women and minors unable to earn the 
egal minimum because of inexperience, advanced age, or physical 
defects. 

4. The minimum wage law has not impeded the progress of Califor- 
nia industries. 

Principal Wage Orders. 
‘HE California Industrial Welfare Commission has, since its in- 
ception, issued the following principal mimimum wage orders: 


MINIMUM WAGE ORDERS OF CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION, BY 
INDUSTRY APFECTED. 








Weekly 
minimum. 


Industry. Date issued. Date effective. 


ye a — 


Laundry : Nov. 14, 1917 | Jan. 13, 1918 $10. 00 
June 21, 1919 Aug. 20, 1919 13. 50 

; June 1, 1920 | July 31, 1920 16. 00 
Manufacturing Nov. 2, 1918 Jan. 1, 1919 10. 00 
June 27, 1919 Aug. 26, 1919 13. 50 

: July 27, 1920 Sept. 25, 1920 16. 00 
Mercantile July 6, 1917 Sept. 4, 1917 10. 00 
Apr. 22, 1919 June 21, 1919 13. 50 

June 1, 1920; July 31, 1920 16. 00 
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It might be reasonably assumed, in the absence of freque) 
reported violations, that these minimum wage orders have. 

facto, raised the wages of all women and minors covered by { 

orders, who were receiving less than the new minimum rates 
scribed. This assumption, however, is unnecessary in view o! 
availability of statistical data showing y the effects of the minin 
wage law upon the rates of wages and e: ar nings of women and mi: 


Scope of Data. 


HAT this law has resulted in higher rates of wages and ear: 
by wage-earning women in California is shown by the . 
gathered by the Industrial Welfare Commission of California 
well as by data gathered independently by the California S 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The following tables are taken from the records of the Califor 
Industrial Welfare Commission. These tables are based upon p 
rolls secured from a large number of establishments and indi 
changes in rates of wages which have taken place in consequ 
of the several minimum wage orders of the industrial welfare ( 
mission. The range of these data may be judged from Tabl; 
which shows the number of establishments as the number of « 
ployees covered by the pay roll records secured by the commissi 


























TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS FROM WHICH PAY ROLLS WE 
AND NUMBER OF TIME WORKERS COVERED, BY INDUSTRY G 










































































Num- | Num- } | Num- 
Industry group and date of * jah — Industry group and date of ae , $ 
pay roll. lish- ploy- pay roll. lish- : 
ments. ees. || ments . 
— : 
Manufacturing: || Mercantile: $ 
OE ae 674 9, 219 | i cicccetveedeanened 1, 336 5 
ae eas 904 | 13,302 || July 12, 1919............-.-.-. 1,605 | 23,088 5 
OS BEE err re 1, 030 | 14, 491 || Aug. 7, Mh db edduaddeeictsdés 1,710 28, 645 $ 
Se bacekedsonkyeeeses 1, 216 12, 516 || Eis Mes cecemepesesenea 2, 543 $ 
Laundry: | All industries: —--~ $ 
Es SE oc ctewcnede 4enena 481 7,315 1919—$10 minimum wage ¢ 
Mn, < efitews~esoseees 568 7, 983 PS ee Be a pe 2,491 | $ 
eee 504 7, 562 || 1919—$13.50 minimum wage | g 
OE 591 8, 651 EES EGS SRE, ene fe 3, 077 
1920—$16 minimum wage 
1922—$16 minimum i “wage 
Gd wiuitet! das BIOL. ; C 
It will be seen that the smallest number of employees for whom the i 
industrial welfare commission secured information was 38,161, in l 
1919, under the $10 minimum wage order, while the latest pay rol! a 
records secured by the commission, in Mar ch, 1922, covered as ma 
as 52,326 employees. The wage data of the industrial welfare “wal € 
mission, therefore, in view of the large number of ae ro for who! 
information was secured , may be considered sufficient Fiebmbeentative ve ¢ 
Effects on Rates of Wages. , 1 
| C 
I 'HE effect of the minimum wage order of $16 per week, promulgated i 
by the industrial welfare commission in July, 1920, isshownin FF, 





Cy 
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Table 2. This table summarizes the latest data available on the 
rates of wages of women and minors subject to the minimum wage 
orders of the commission. The significant points shown in this table 
are these: 

|. Only 8.2 per cent of all female and minor time workers for whom 
information was secured were in 1922 receiving less than the legal 
minimum wage rates. 

2. Only 32.9 per cent of these workers were receiving the prevailing 
weekly minimum rate of $16 or between $16 and $16.99. 

3. At least 58.9 per cent of all wage earners covered in this table 
were receiving more than the legal minimum wage of $16 per week. 

4. The percentages of women receiving the minimum wage of $16 
or between $16 and $16.99 are very nearly the same in the three 
divisions of industry, but in the laundry and mercantile industries 
the proportions of women receiving the minimum wage or more are 
considerably greater than in the manufacturing industry. 


TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF WOMEN AND MINORS EARNING SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGE 
RATES IN MARCH, 1922, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


Industry group. 

















Manufacturing. | Laundry. Mercantile. Total. 
Weekly rate. 
Per | Cumula- Per |Cumula-| p,, | Cumula- Per | Cumula- 
ase | tive per pr t. |tiveper| cont tive per} cont tive per 
~ cent. ~ | cent. * | cent. | ; cent. 

a. Sal san sana alas kacdes aocencasceirnesss sckbietanten 0.2 | 0. 2 | 1 0.1 
SRE RST EE SRNR eee a1 3 | a ‘a 
NS aa 0.3 | il sens ciedsdeds «i 7 | 1.0 | 5 7 
1 ( ( 7 } ] | 1 
$11. 00 $0 S11. 90. évehkaknadiens 0) 3 | a ee ai al L l 2 8 
$12. 00 to $13. 49. ............. 6.0 6. 3 | 1.4 1.4 2.0 3.1 | 2.9 3.7 
rg EG’ 6 eee 1.2 | 7.5 1] 1.5 | ay | 3.3 | .4 4.1 
$13. 51 to $14. 99 5.9 13. 4 1.9 | 3. 4 | 1.9 5. 2 | 2.8 6.9 
$15.00 to $15.99............-. 26} 16.0| 4s 9 6.1) 1.3] 8.2 
$16.00 to $16.99. ............ 33. 0 | 49.0 32.5 | 36. 6 32.9 39. 0 | 32.9 | 41.1 
$17.00 to $17.99.............. 7.8| 56.8 16.1] 52.7 9.6] 486] 10.2] 51.3 
$18.00 to $19.99. ....2 2.2.2... 17.4] 74.2] 225] 75.2 18.6} 67.2} 189] 70.2 
$20. 00 to $22. 49. ............. 12.2 86. 4 13.1 | 88. 3 12. 6 79.8 | 12. 6 | 82.8 
$22. 50 to $24.99. ......-...... 4.4 | 90. 8 5.3 | 93. 6 6.5 86. 3 5. 8 88. 6 
$25. 00 to $29.99. ............. 5.2) 96.0 | 5.3] 98.9 2.3 93. 4 6.4 | 95.0 
$30.00 and over. ............. 4.0 | 4.0 | ha | Bat 6.6 6.6 | 5. 0 | 5.0 
} SS ee eS eS , a 
ET ee eee 100.0; 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 


| ! ! 





In Table 3, the effects of the three successive minimum wage orders 
of the commission upon the weekly wage rates of the woman workers 
and of minors of the State are shown separately for each of the three 
principal divisions of industry. The outstanding features of this table 
are: 

1. The percentages of women and minors receiving less than the 
established minimum wage rates increased in all industries, under 
the second wage order of $13.50, but these percentages steadily 
decreased under the $16 minimum wage order. 

2. The percentages of women and minors receiving the prescribed 
minimum wage rates and more increased considerably in all divisions 
of industry from the second order of $13.50 to the third order of $16. 

3. The proportions of women and minors receiving more than the 
minimum weekly rates of $16 have increased in all divisions of indus- 
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try during the operation of the $16 minimum wage order. | 


there been a tendency for the mimimum weekly rates to bec ie 
maximum weekly rates, the reverse would have taken place; th “ 
the proportion receiving the minimum rates would have incr 


while the proportion receiving more than the minimum rates y 
have decreased. 


TABLE 3.—PER CENT OF WOMEN AND MINORS RECEIVING LESS THAN THE wi} amen 
MINIMUM WAGE RATES, THE MINIMUM WAGE RATES, AND MORE THAN TH ner 
IMUM WAGE RATES, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. os 


























Per cent of women and minors recei - 
; y T ( ini raz certs et | [ ~~ 2 | 
Industry group and minimum wage orders. | Less than Mintmun | Minimum | Mo 
minimum | rate | rate or mi 
rate. ~~ | more. | 
erro Mrs sats a 
Manufacturing: 
$10.00 order. ......... elie PU ite ate nish ba etic 14.8 23. 6 85. 2 | 
hein etuphaignndienstbeeeimmepebequreuees 27.0 22.6 73.0 
$16. 00 order— 
ES Le occ e ete cnececc ec ocean” 18. 7 35.1 81.3 
ih nce l dices eneiciicnininset 16.0 33.0 84. 0 
Mercantile: 
I 6 6 coven ccoscseubihide Metinsiuothhe na bbdbaiie 10.0 16. 2 90. 0 
a ie ks weal inden antl onimanie 25. 1 23.6 74.9 
$16.00 order— 
In August, 1920.....-. Oe. pitas eid el dati inks 13.1 40.0 86.9 
ae nn RS SR A, epee a 6.1 32.9 | 93.9 
Laundry: 
0 Pees Pea see Sees ne ae ee er 5.0 18.1 | 95. 0 
oe, 4 ss SM dascha  shenan des oe 12.2 28. 6 87. 8 
$16.00 order— 
NS dc adcavesubceu de eheucccscnses 9.4 31.5 90.6 
SS ERIE Ae SR Te TD 32.5 95.9 $14 
Effects on Earnings. - 
HAT the California minimum wage law has been effective 
o ~ . 5 . . > 
raising the earning power of women and minors is furt 
corroborated in the twentieth biennial report of the State burea: 
labor statistics.._ Table 4, next presented, taken from this rep 
contains data gathered independently by the bureau of labor st: 
ties. This table shows the weekly earnings of males and females |8 
years of age and over and of minors, of both sexes, under 18 year 
age. A careful examination of this table reveals the following facis: $6 to 
1. Between 1918 and 1921 there was an especially marked increase $3 


im the weekly earnings of females 18 years of age and over as well a 
minors of both sexes, who are also subject to the minimum \v 
orders of the California: Industrial Welfare Commission. Thus 
1918, 77.1 per cent of females 18 years of age and over earned |: 
than $16 per week, while in 1921, only 28.2 per cent of them earne 
less than $16 per week; the per cent of females 18 years of age : 
over earning $16 or more per week during the same years was ” 
and 71.8, respectively. 

2. The weekly earnings of male wage earners, 18 years of age 
over, who arenot subject to the mimimum wage orders of the indust! 
welfare commission, up to a certain point remained practically 
same in 1921 as in 1918. Practicatly the same percentage of m: 


meted feet Of = 


fe (2 2 Gf OR CP Se OP Cf) PR OF 





1 This report is now in the hands of the California State printer. 
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workers 18- years of age and over earned less than $18 per week in 
1921 as in 1918. 

3. The weekly earnings of male minors subject to the minimum 
wage orders, unlike the weekly earnings of male adults not subject 
to the orders, have considerably advanced in 1921 compared with 
i918. This is shown by the fact that although the percentages of 
males 18 years of age and over earning less than $16 and less than $18 
per week have remained ron nape d the same in 1921 as compared with 
i918, the proportions of males under 18 years of age earning these 
weekly rates have been considerably reduced in 1921 compared 
with 1918. 

Taste 4. NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS EARNING EACH SPECIFIED 
WEEKLY AMOUNT IN 1918 AND IN 1921, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS. 


Males 18 years of age and over, 


















































1918 1921 
Weekly earnings. | . “eee 
| —s of Per cent of Cumulative oe v7 Per cent of |\Cumulative 
earners. total. [PerCenenges: earners. | total. percentages. 
} } 
P = | " ae . 
wT ee eee ae 1.061 | 0.7 | 0.7 | 0.5 0.5 
ee ee eee 312 2 9 | 5 1.0 
) i peastes eS 333 oe 1.1 | ) 1.3 
a | SR ee ae 195 e 1.2 | 9 1.5 
, Tot TS PS GRE 505 .- 1.5 | 3 18 
oT ye “Ure 771 5 2.0 | .4 2.2 
“peek Ee oe 1, 562 .9 2.9 | a 2.9 
er Oe a ee .| 2, 298 1.4 4.3 1.3 4.2 
lo rr 5, O71 3.1 7. 4 | 3. 1 7.3 
$18 to $19.99.................. 11,318 6.8 14.2 | 5.5 12.8 
jj gos | ae 14, 898 9.0 23. 2 | 8 841 | 8.6 21.4 
EF ee ee he 29, 425 7.8 41.0 | 14, 476 | 14.1 35.5 
5 to SING... ..<. & 2... 36, 282 21. 9 62. 9 19, 724 | 19, 2 54.7 
SOF to 634.00. 555....-3..22 - i 24, 374 14.7 77.6 * 16, 487 16. 1 70.8 
r) ek SE. a 25, 387 | 15. 3 92.9 14, O86 | 13. 8 84.6 
$ Se 11, 606 | 7.1) 100. 0 | 15, 859 | 15. 4 | 100. 0 
eT — —— — as. ae 
f TOM okncccseceessees 165, 378 100. 0 100. 0 102, 672 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
_ Females 18 years of age and over. 
IS a oe : — 
I (a ea 897 2.2 2 | 873 2.4 2.4 
Ti eee 350 9 | 267 5 3.1 
90 CO GRiGe doc ddd chk Heise - 5 dk «ke 600 L5 4.6 299 = 3.9 
' OF OO Ee dite «o> « 1,176 3.0 7.6 412 1.1 5.0 
of Wie. LL. 4,278 11.1 18.7 922 2.6 7.6 
all TY” nC eerie 8,447 22. 0 40,7 | 1, 351 3.8 11.4 
. Sis COGMe eee. ee 8, 261 21,5 62. 2 2, 536 | 7.0 18. 4 
re B $1410 $15.90. .................. 5, 739 149 77.1 3, 542°] 9.8 28, 2 
4 SD 980 COGN ctaineccccdacccess- 2,617 6.8 83.9 10, 958 30. 4 58.6 
n 98 tOSURMO Ls. os lk 2,275 5.9 89.8 4,917 13.6 72.2 
aT J} ) § | Sa 1, 568 4.1 93.9 | 3, 289 9.1 81.3 
m $22 to $28.99................... 1, 066 2.3 96.7 | 147 7.7 89.0 
d $25 to'$20.00........00..002..00 914 2.4 99, 1 | 2) 202 | 6.4 95. 4 
| 90 10 SO4-DD, . o 0.0.2 e eens ene 234 6 99. 7 1, 095 | 3. 1 98, 5 
i $35 tO $30.09... eee 82 x 99. 9 299 | 8 99.3 
$40 and OVOrA.....0....0-..-0- 40 1 100.0 | 243 | J 100.0 
BORN is 5. se ohiteiseesks vs 38, 474 100.0 | 100. 0 | 36, O72 | 100. 0 100. 0 
d — ~via ee 
iP 
le ; 
3 
3 
& 
= 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WAGE EARNERS EARNING EACH sp} 
WEEKLY AMOUNT IN 1918 AND IN 1921, BY SEX AND AGE GROUPS—Con 


Males under 18 years of age. 


1918 








feekly earnings = 
Weekly earnings. Wausber of 
| wage 
earners. 


| Number of | 
wage 
earners. 


Per cent of 
total. 


Per cent of Cumulative 
total. percentages. 
| 








bo 


74 
8. 5 
il. 
17. 
33. ‘ 
48, ¢ 
65. 5 
77. 
85. 


90. : 


Under $5 256 
$5 to . 47 
cc annnowacseavedaurs 118 
Ee eer 197 
559 
556 


A 6:5 6:5 
Ce Oe & 


>~J] 


ON OS ees 
eR 
EN aa 
$18 to $19.99.......... epee 
$20 to $21.99 92. 5 
ee eee G8. § 
OTE OS eee 2: 6 99. 5 
Ta ~ 99. | 
SS eee i : 99. ¢ 
$40 and over d . 100. 


Onos!K Oowun-.-) 
—r- 

















100. 0 | , 152 | 100. 





Females under 18 years of age. 


EE 5 o ee 27: 8.6 | 
8 ee 9 | 
|. |. ee eee 2 
$7 to $7.99 


$10 to $11.99 
$12 to $13.99 
$14 to $15.99 
$16 to $17.99 
$18 to $19.99 
$20 to $21.99 
$22 to $24.99 


$30 to $34.99 
$35 to $39.99 


=r) 


eeeteorurves 
m DOI OO OO 10 tO 
Py 5 é z > ey 
WONIOW HK COM CIA Pm Or 


; 
OQ 














Table 5 shows the actual weekly earnings of the woman and female 
minor time workers for whom the industrial welfare commission 
secured information. It will be seen that the weekly earnings of these 
wage earners in the manufacturing, mercantile, and laundry indus- 
tries were lower than the weekly rates of wages in these industries. 
Thus, while in the manufacturing industry 16 per cent of the woman 
wage earners and minors received weekly wage rates of less than 
$16 (Table 2), 37.2 per cent of these wage earners earned less than 
$16 per week, as shown by the pay rolls for March 11, 1922 (Table 5). 

According to the same pay ae 18.8 per cent of women and minors 
in the mercantile industry earned less than the weekly wage rate 0! 
$16 per week (Table 5), compared with 6.1 per cent whose week! 
rates of wages were less than $16 per week (Table 2). Again, 2+. 
per cent of the woman employees in the laundry industry earned less 
than $16 per week (Table 5), as compared with 4.1 per cent whose 
weekly rates of wages were less than $16 per week. 
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Further analysis of Table 5 shows that under each of the prevailing 
minimum weekly wage rates, and in all industry groups, the per- 
centages of women and minors earning less than the weekly wage 
rates were larger than were the percentages of women and minors 
whose weekly wage rates were less than the prevailing legal minimums. 

These statistics emphasize the recognized fact that there is a dif- 
ference between legal minimum wage rates and earnings. The wage 
rates are determined by the administrative powers vested in the 
industrial welfare commission. The earnings, on the other hand, 
are determined by these wage rates as well as by employment con- 
ditions in the industry. 

Other factors, of course, also enter into consideration, as, for 
instance, the presence or absence of union control. Unless it can be 
shown that the legal regulation of wages in California has resulted 
in decreased employment in the several industries, it appears logical 
to conclude that the earnings of the women and minors in the Cali- 
fornia industries would have been lower in the absence of the present 
$16 legal minimum wage in this State. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN AND FEMALE MINOR TIME WORKERS 
EARNING SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGES UNDER EACH MINIMUM WAGE ORDER. 





Manufacturing industries. 


$10 minimum, in | $13.50 minimum, in | $16 minimum, in| $16 minimum, in 





















































effect Jan. 1, 1919, effect Aug. 26, 1919, effect Sept. 25,1920, effect Sept. 25, 1920, 
pay roll of Jan. pay roll of Sept. | pay roll of Oct. pay roll of Mar. 
‘ ( ‘ 99 ‘ 
Weekly wages. 18, 1919. 20, 1919. | 2, i920. 11, 1922, 
| . | | a aitl os - 
Cu- Cu- Cu- | Cu- 
Num-| Per —_ Num-| Per | —¥ |Num-| Per — Num-| Per | —— 
ber. cent. per ber. | cent. | per | ber. | cent. per ber. | cent. | per 
cent. | cent. cent. | cent. 
ey od ; wn } ee — es as 
| | | 
Under $5....... | 676 7.3 7.3 553 4.2 1.2/ 404] 2.8 2.8| 361] 2.9] 2.9 
$5 to $5.99......| 266 2.9 10. 2 166 2 5.4 32 | 9 3.71 150] 1.2 4 
$6 t0 $6.99......| 350 3.81 14.0 246 18} 7.2 121 8 4.5| M5] 1.2 5.3 
$7 to $7.99...... | 347 | 3.8] 17.8] 266] 2.0] 9.2 118 8] 5.3 116}; .9 6.2 
$8 to $8.99...... | 703! 7.7] 25.5] 392] 3.0] 12.2] 192! 1.3] 6.6] 220] L8 8.0 
| | | 
$9 to $9.99......| 815 8.9 | 34.4 496 | 3.7] 15.9 193 | 1.3 7.9) 181 1.5 | 9.5 
$10 to $10.99...) 1,550] 16.8] 51.2]1,038| 7.8| 23.7] 299] 21] 10.0) 278) 2.2] 117 
$11 to$11.99....| 693] 7.5] 58.7] 821] 6.2) 29.9] 323] 2.2] 12.2] 251 2.0} 13.7 
$12 to $13.49. ...| 1,495 16.2} 74.9} 1,759 13.2} 43.1 | 1,087 7.5 19.7 | 1,013 8.1 21.8 
FERED. c0cccees 261 2.8} 77.7 | 1,859} 14.0) 57.1 411 2.9} 22.6 175 14] 23.2 
$13.51 to$14.99.| 405] 4.4] 82.1| 1,176] 88] 65.91 1,023] 7.1] 29.7] 1,024) 8&3) 31.5 
$15 to $15.99... 573 6. 88.3 | 1,358] 10.2] 76.1) 1,125 7.8] 37.5 704) 5.7 | 37.2 
$16 to $16.99....| 333 3.6} 91.9) 744| 5.6] 81.7] 3,645] 25.2] 62.7] 2,774 | 22.3 | §9.5 
$17 to $17.99... 97 111 9.0; 315; 32. 84.1 814 5.6 | 68.3 743) 6.0 65.5 
$18 to $19.99... 328] 3.6] 96.6) 937] 7.1] 91.2] 1,735| 12.0] 80.3) 1,631] 13.1) 78.6 
} | | 
$20 to $22.49....| 177] 1.9| 98.5} 492| 3.7] 94.9] 1,289! 89] 89.2/1,213| 9.8| 84 
$22.50 to $24.99... 31 -3| 98.8) 219) 1.7] 96.6} 521 3.6 | 92.8] 470 | 3.8 | 92.2 
$25 to $29.99... . 72 8 99.6 | 323 2.4 99. 0 601 4.2 97.0 051 4.3 96.5 
$30 and over... 38 .4| 100.0}; 133 1.0 | 100.0 | 436 3. 0 | 100. 0 437 | 3.5] 100.0 
r" | | € . | : a > 3 i “ey or ‘ 
Total. . ..| 9,210 | 100. 0 | 0 pus 100.0 | 100.0 om 100. 0 | 100. 0 12,437 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
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TaBLlE 5.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN AND FEMALE MINOR TIME Worry? 
het SPECIFIED WEEKLY WAGES UNDER EACH MINIMUM WAGE orp) 
Concluded 



















































































































Mercantile establishments. 
| 
$10 minimum, in | $13.50 minimum, in | $% minimum, in| $16 minimun OV 
effect Aug. 4, 1917, —_ June 21, 1919, effect July 31, 1929, effect July : el 
pay roll of Mar. pay roll of July pay roll of Aug. pay roll of - 
Weekly wages. 8, 1919. i2, 1919, 7, 1920. 11, 1922. Ci 
— — SS oO 
| Cu- Cu- | Cue 
© ‘ i tr ] 
Num-| Per | ™Ul@-| Num-| Per mule- Num-| Per ioe) Num-| Per ’ 
) ber. | cent.| “Y® | per. | cent. | “YE ber. | cent. yon ber. | cent —_ 
per per per m 
/ cent. cent. | cent. 
| | | ~*~ 
: — *PERes Beate 
| } } 
Under $5........ | 844 1.3 4. 851 1.0 1.0 858 31} 3.1 530 Be 
$5.to $5.99. ..... 259 | 1.3 5.6 255 1.2 5.2 245 9} 4.0 148 | 
$6 to $6.99...... 44; 2.2 7.8 324 1.5 6.7 320 L2t;, 5.2 203 . 
$7 to$7.99...... | 433) 22] 10.0] 382] Ls] 85] 317] L2] 6.4] 132 in 
$8 to $8.99...... 722; 3.6] 13.6 791 3.7 | 12.2 529 1.9} 83] 258 . al 
. $9 to $9.99...... 923 4.7 18.3 767 | 3.6 15.8 446 1.6 9.9 275 v9 al 
| $10 to $10.99....| 2,024 | 10.2] 28.5] 1,228; 5.8] 21.6] 689] 25] 12.4 38] 1. : 
$11 to $11.99....| 1,691 8.5] 37.0}1,105| 5.2] 26.8 27 1.5] 13.9 369 | 1.2 of 
| $12 to $13.49....| 2,966 | 15.0] 52.6) 1,789] 84] 35.2] 1,408) 5.1] 19.0} 1,121 | \ 
/ DEO dics de<e 1.6 53. 2,557 | 2.1 13 216 ) | g 
$13.51 to$14.99../ 1,819 | 9.2) 62.3) 2,523; 11.9) 50.2] 1,502 5.4} 25.2 222 3.9 1 
/ $15 to $15.99....| 1,873 9.5] 72.3] 2,234) 10.5] 69.7} 1,200) 4.3] 29.5] 1,070 D 
$16 to $16.99... .| 845 | 4.3 76.6 | 1,094 5.2 74.9 | 6,320 | 22.8 52.3 127 | 8 
$17 to$17.99....| 820) 4.1] 80.7 994 1.71 79.6] 2, 01 | 7.6) 59.9 629 8 
$18 to $19.99....; 1,115 | 5.6 86.3 | 1,352 6.4 86.0 | 3,460) 12.5 72.4 | 5,189 16.8 S 
} } 
$20 to $22.49. . | 929 4.7 | 98.0) 1,067 5.0} 91.0) 2,708} 9.8) 82.2) 4,145) 13.4] = 
$22:50 to $24.99.) 560| 2.8} 93.8 651 3.14 94.04 1,572 5.74 87.94 2,164 7.4 th 
$25 to $29.99%...| 840} 4.2) 980} 820} 3.9] 97.9]1,744] 6.3] 94.2) 2498) 81 
$30 and over...| 397 2.0 | 100.0 46) 2.1) 100.0] 1,615) 5.8 | 100.0) 2,354 7.6 Im 
i 4 1) 





| 


Total. . ..|19, 826 100.0 | 100.0 |21, 236 108. 0 | 100. 0 nee 100.0 | 100.0 |30.936 | 100.0 






4 Laundries. 









































































<=. , = . 
| $10 minimum, in| $13.50 minimum, in | $16 minimum, in $16 minimum, , 

effect Jan. 13, 1918,| effect Aug.20,1919,| effect Aug.31, 1920, | effeet Aug. 3! , 

pay roll of May pay roll of Aug. ‘| pay roll of ‘Aug. pay roll of } 

24, 1919. 30, 1919. | 7, 1920. | 11, 1922. 

a ose LL 
Under $5......- | 255 3.5 3.5 247 3.1 3.1 158 2.1 2.1 156/ 1.8 
$50 $5.99...... a: OF 1.3 4.8 69 9 1.0 66 9 3.0 88 1.0 
$6 to $6199... ... | 160 2.2 7.0 120 1.5 5.5 60 a 3.8 | 56 6 
$740 $7:99...... | 198] 27] 9.7 M4 1.0} 6.5 54 7 4.5 3} .5] 
f $8 to $8:99......| 337 4.6] 14.3 108 1.4 7.9 109 1.4 5.9! 134! ° 1.6 
$9 to $9199...... 532'] 7.3] 21.6] 152] 19] 98 67 91 681 60) .7 
$10 to $10.99....| 1,081 | 14.8] 36.4 438 5.5 | 15.3 119 1.6 8.4] 148 1.7 | 
$11 to $11.99....} 1,053 | 14.4] 50.8 401 5.0} 20.3 91 1.2 9.6 | 92) 1.1] 
$12 t0 $13.49. ...| 1,401 | 19.2] 70.0 722 9.1] 29.4 459 6.1] 15.7) 489) 57] M 
$13.50. ......... 245 3.3} 73.31 1,562) 19.6] 49.0 78 1.0] 16.7 39 | { ; 
$13.51 t0$14.99..| 427 5.3) 79.1 585 7.31 56.3! 433 5.7] 22.4 4166 5.4 
$1510$15.99....| 507 8.2] 87.3) 1,211) 15.2] 71.5] 405 5.4] 27.8 359 4.2 
$16 t0$16.99....) 251 3.4] 90.7 580 7.3] 78.8) 1,788 | 23.6] 51.4) 2,122] 24.5 
$17t0$17.90....| 130) 1.3] 92.5] 304) 4.9) 83.71 1,017] 13.4] 64.8! 1,190] 13.8] 6 
$18 to $19.99....| 287) 3.9] 96.4 655 8.2! 91.9/ 1,170] 15.5] 80.3] 1,472) 17.0 . 
| 
$20t0 $22:49....) 178) 2.4) 988) 376) 4.7] 9G) S844) 11-2) 91.5) 887) 10.4) 
$22.50 to $24.99... 34 -5] 99.3 109 1.4) 93.0 278 3.74.95.2; 392 | 4.5 94 “ 
$25 to $29.99... 43 6] 99.9) 141 1.38} 99.8] 302] 4.0} 99.2) 374) 4.3] 99 - 
$30 and over... 6 -1 | 100.0 12 | .2} 100.0 60 .8 | 100.0 | 74 | 8 0 
f Total. ...| 7,314 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 7,966 | 100. ( | 100. | 7, 558 100. 0 100.0 | 8,651 | eed 
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EFFECTS OF CALIFORNIA MINIMUM WAGE 


Exemptions from Legal Minimum. 


where practically no skill is required, 


tuted a basis for apprenticeship regulations. 
minimum was promulgated to take the place of the $13 
the length of apprentic eship was extended in certain divisions of 
Under the $13.50 minimum, for instance, the period of 
apprenticeship i in general and professional offices was 9 months for 
minors and 6 months for adults, but under the $16 minimum the 
period of apprenticeship was raised to 12 months for minors and was 


gE 6.—LENGTH OF APPRENTICESHIP AND WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES OF WOMEN 
AND $16 MINIMUM WAGE —1919 AND 1920. 





LAW. 


der not to impose hardships upon women or minors unable to 
‘arm the legal minimum rates because of inexperience, advanced 
ye, OF physical defects, the industrial welfare commission has, 


in 


compliance with the provisions and intent of the law, authorized the 
employment of apprentices and of infirm persons at special 


rates of 


however, the commission has 


rded against the substitution of learners for experienced workers. 
(he following table shows the length of apprenticeship and the 
prenticeship rates permitted under the $13.50 and the $16 mini- 
Similar rules were also promulgated under 
$10 minimum wage order but are not included in these statements. 

it will be observed that the periods of apprenticeship \ 
the relative skill and experience required in the several divisions of 
while in the manufacturing industr 
apprenticeship may extend over a period of 9 mon nha 
| 6 months for the adult, in the laundry industry the apprentice- 


the 
with 


rary 


r the le ngth of 
for the minor 


chip period is reduced to 6 months for both minors and adults. 
the hotel and restaurant induateles. 


no pe riod of apprenticeship has 


of the legal minimum wage ordered has also con- 


Thus when the $16 
0 minimum, 









1919— Minimum wage, $12.50. 


Weekly wage 










meena Wren aneen — —__—_————| Length of 

Industry. | First Second |} Third | Fourth Fifth Sixth i bechi = 
6 | 6 6 6 6 | 6 sip. 

| months.) months.| months.| months.| months.| months. 

wal her Tes eg Om 

Mercantile: 
ne ee | $8.00 $8.50 $9.00 | $10.00! $11.00] $12.00 | 3 years. 
ee 9.00 10. 00 11.00 12.00 |........ FR eate | 2 years 
- +. ,. Letv') 2 Seaaeeee | 10.00 11.00 i) Pree | OE RRL? 1} years 





















First Second 
3 3 
months.| months. 








Manufacturing: 













OT SE Sees $9.00 | $10.50 

Adult OTE as Rae 10.00 12. 00 
‘eneral and professional offices: 

“Minor Re 9.00 10.00 

i  S SR Sia 10.00 12.00 
Laundry: 

ES Sn ares 10.00 12.00 





1 Beginning over 18 and under 20 years of age. 
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Third 
3 


months. 





8 ee ee ee Seer 9 month 
5 EES Se Sees 6 months. 
cf | ae | i ac | Sa ae al 9 months 
AE 2 Re ee See Do. 
| esdeddded | ee | TREE EEA | 6 months. 


2 Beginning 20 years of age and over. 
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TABLE 6.—LENGTH OF APPRENTICESHIP AND WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES OF Ww 
AND MINORS UNDER $13.50 AND $16 MINIMUM WAGE—1919 AN D 1920—Cont i: 


1919—Minimum wage, $13.50—Concluded. 






| 
Weekly wage. 


Industry. ie 
lustry First After 
3 3 
| weeks. | weeks. 


Unclassified occupations: 
SS gle ape $8.00 $10.00 
SEUNG See dt bebcctousdsvdeteccd 10. 00 13. 50 


Hourly wage. 





| First After 
~ ~ 


| weeks. | weeks. 


















Fruit and vegetable packing: 
Minor 


Fruit and vegetable canning, 





work: | 
he ee ee $0.18 4, ee OS ee Se 
IC S244 's La oo teva ddd 25 SEY cad ure ICUs boa eale tes das: 


Adult. 


1920— Minimum u age, $16. 





/ First | Second | Third After 
) 6 6 6 18 
1 


; months.} months.| months. months 








Mercantile: 
ee $10. 00 $12.00 | $14.00 | a ee .../18 
PS guceeviqutvs sebgece restock Pe ee | MPD Usvkrnscdlcereceussdssesssee: 2 
; i 
First | Second | Third After 
BAe a Oe eg | 
| months.| months.} months.) months.’ 
7 


| 


Manufacturing: 
ee $10.00 | $12.00 | $14.00 SET — = ..| 91 
DS dedi 4 <Mcdaeitindosees Pe Be) he) Peet eee 6 

| | 


Fourth | After 
3 1 
months.| year. 





General and professional offices: 
I  , Saas See | 10.00 1.00 12.00 14.00 | $16.00 | 
























EFFECTS OF CALIFORNIA MINIMUM WAGE LAW. ee 





_. §.-LENGTH OF APPRENTICESHIP AND WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES OF WOMEN 
“ND MINORS UNDER $13.50 AND $16 MINIMUM WAGE—1919 AND 1920—Concluded. 





1920— Minimum wage, $16—Concluded. 





Weekly wage. 










Industry. | First | After 
3 3 
weeks. | weeks. 





a : - Length of 
appren- 
| ticeship. 













$10.56 2 ) =o 
| ERE ESS oe Ree ne Sane meee 













After 
| 2 


weeks. | weeks. 











EE Se eee eee, ee eee 









First | After 





$ | 4 






weeks. | weeks. 

| 
of citrus fruits, dried figs, 
er raisins: 


es SE a a ere ge epee $10.56 $16.00 | 
Adult 12.00 16.00 ae oe a Se ae en nee ne Do. 






After 
first 
week. 















1d vegetab'e canning: 
PORRII, cc du dnadovcsaescesa $10. 56 NT) ES een eee l week. 
0 ie. ye a ae 12.00 9 Se Se RE ae ied tees Do. 













Fourth 
week. week. week. 





weeks. 















anning: 
MUN GE Rc vecvicccccceteses $13.00 





$14.00 $15.00 $16.00 4 weeks. 














The industrial welfare commission has established a system of 
permits for the industrially handicapped. These permits, which 
must be renewed every six months, are granted to the infirm and aged 
to allow them to be employed at wages less than the legal minimum. 
Permits are issued only when authoritative and satisfactory evidence 
is submitted regarding the nature of the incapacity. Altogether, 
the industrial welfare commission issued during the year 1922, 127 
such permits in three major industries. This represents twenty-two 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the 58,957 women employed. There 
is no evidence whatever of any significant substitutions of this class 
of workers for the standard workers entitled to the legal minimum 
wage, 
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Substitution of Apprentices. 


HE next table shows that the apprenticeship regulations 

industrial welfare commission have not resulted in | 
stitution of apprentices for experienced workers, as was feared 
opponents of the minimum wage law. 

The outstanding features of this table are: 

1. The proportions of women and minors receiving less t! 
minimum rates were highest under the $13.50 minimum 
in the three divisions of industry. 

These high proportions have deelined in each of the d 

of indetior under the $16 minimum w age order, and have c 
to decline under this order. In the manufacturing indus 
decline has been relatively smallest. 


a neeainnese ten 


TABLE 7.—PER CENT OF WOME! N AND MINORS RECEIVING LESS THAN THI! 
WAGE RATE S, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 





Minimum wage rates. 


Industry group. 













. = 2s $16 » 00 $16. 00 
| $10.00 | $13.50 same oh 
| | ee ae ee ax. 
/ Manufacturing.............. 14.8 | 27.0 | 18.7 16 
a ee ee, eee 10.0 25.1. | 13.1 
9.4 


REE 5.6:860sdbetesianleuen 5. 0 12.2 








Effect on California Industries. 
TATISTICAL data are lacking to enable the drawing of 


correlation between the operation of the minimum wa 

and the growth of industries in the State; but whatever da 
available — pertaining to the progress of California industric- 
that these industries have been enjoying normal growth and r 
: prosperity. 
The proportion of female wage earners to the total num 
persons engaged in manufactures has steadily increased fron . 
per cent in 1909 to 14.2 per cent in 1914, and to 16.1 per cent 1 

Evidence showing that the California industries have not su 
in recent years is furnished by the San Francisco Chamber of Com 
in its official weekly — called San Francisco. Business. O) 
. 8 of the January 19, 1923, issue of this publication, the fol! 
" fact, among others, is cited to prove that “the year 1922 s! 
enormous increases in nearly all phases of California productic! 

The canners’ orting to the chamber of commerce, shows 1922 the 
in the history er at s teibuatey the pack amounting to 22,391,236 cases of fr 


vegetables. ‘This doubles the mark of 1921 and is 14 per cent greater than the p: 
record established in 1919. 


The progress made by the canning and preserving of fruits indi-'rv 
| is cited because this industry i 1S considerably affected by the 51 
| minimum wage law, since the preponderant majority of all employees 
in this industry are women subject to the minimum wage mi 
tation orders of the industrial welfare commission. The s' 
; increase in the proportion of female wage earners to the total nu 
of persons engaged in manufactures, referred to above, does 
suggest any slackening i in the employment of women as a resu 
the State’s minimum wage law. 





ee cA 
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An Example of Arbitration in the San Francisco Newspaper 
Publishing Industry. 


By Davin Weiss, A. M. 


and its consequent results, than to examine car ful ly and to 
analyze actual cases and from them deduce principles—if at all 
nossible—upon which the awards were based. Arbitration princi- 
ples must be built upon practical experience. For unless such is the 
case, they will be found useless the very first time they are applied 
p! 


Tw YRE is probably no better way to study industrial ar] bitration 


0 an industrial dispute. Furthermore, arbitration machinery and 

ciples must be practicable and flexible and should have a large 
ie rree of general applicability, else they will be acceptable neither 
to ¢ mpage rs nor to trade-unionists. 

For the present article the arbitration proceedings between the 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 and the San Francisco 
Ne wsp: aper Publishers’ Association have been chosen, for two reasons: 
Both are members of powerful parent organizations and are as nearly 
equal in bargaining power as any other two industri il groups on the 
continent; and the entire hearing was public, there being an official 
and complete stenographic report of the proc coding | 

When the 1919-20 wage contract ex Sond on September 1 of tl Le 
latter year, the ty pographical union Fs 8 demands on the an lishers’ 
association for a minimum increase of $10.50 a week for journe’ ymen 
en ployed on evening papers and $11 for those on morning papers. 
The employers pere mptorily refused this demand, and, as customary, 

ibmitted a counterproposition calling for a reduction from the then 

‘isting wage scale, which was $42 a week for afternoon papers and 
$45 for morning papers.? Meeting after meeting was held; but 
neither side would yield an inch. After 30 days “the case went to 
local arbitration. 

Four of the five San Francisco daily papers, the Examiner, the 
Chronicle, the Bulletin, and the Call, had arbitration contracts. The 
Bulletin, however, had a national agreement whereas the three other 
papers had local agreements. But, with the consent of all parties 
concerned, the Bulletin was allowed to become a party to the local 
proc eedings. The Daily News, although not a member of the associa- 
tion, agreed to abide by the arbitration award. 

In compliance with the arbitration pact, the union chose Louis 
Borkheim, Don Stauffer, and Harry Johnstone, and the publishers 
appointed W. H. B. Fowler, J. A. Callahan, and nF Norton. The 
last two named on each group served as “appearances,” or chief 
spokesmen. These six selectec { Paul Sinsheimer as the leven per- 
son, and chairman of the committee. 

Public hearings were begun on October 11 and continued intermit- 
tently until November 4, 1920. Both disputants presented volumi- 
nous testimony, exhibits, and charts; verbal evidence alone filled 
852 typewritten pages. It is not possible, necessary, or even 





: "Arbitration proceedings between San Francisco Publishers’ Association and San Francisco Typo- 
eae Union No. 21. The facts given in the present article are drawn from the report of these 

roceedings, 

? Proof readers usually receive 50 cents a day over the regular scale. Foremen and assistant foremen 
are paid more than the scale, the amount depending upon their own bargaining power. 
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14 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 
desirable, in a treatise of this nature, to include all the arguments 
presented. It is sufficient for present purposes briefly to summarize 
the case, and present the main points upon which each of the pari; 
based its case, and conclude with the award of the arbitrator. 






e-8 









At the opening session of the committee, the parties, with the 
approval of the chairman, agreed that the typographical union wag 
the ‘‘offensive” and the publishers the ‘defensive,’ that the burden 
of proof rested with the union, and that the demands of the employees 





were for increased wages. The chairman ruled that the wage arrived 
at must be “‘just from twostandpoints. Just to the workers, and just 
to the proprietors.”’ 






Points in Dispute. 






HE typographical union’s demand for an increase, according to 
the official stenographic report, rested upon four main points: 
(1) The increased cost of living; (2) the ability of the employers to 
pay; (3) increased production of the worker; (4) the fact that, taking 
into consideration the skill and intelligence required, the prinier, in 
comparison with other skilled trades, is the poorest paid. The asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, based its opposition on five grounds: (| 
Journeymen already receive more than a living wage; (2) the pub- 
lishers’ inability to pay an increase; (3) printers in San Francisco 
receive higher pay than printers living in other cities of the same size 
as San Francisco; (4) low production, and lack of a production stand- 
ard; (5) the union always asks more than it expects to get. 














Cost-of-Living Issue. 













OTH sides made the cost of living their strongest point. The 
union asserted that $42 and $45 a week for day and night work- 
ers, respectively, were insufficient for the support of an average 





family in San Francisco or for the maintenance of the standard of 
living to which newspaper printers’ intelligence and skill entitled them; 
that the printers were entitled to wages which would enable them 
to live in “‘ comfort, unhampered by the fear of poverty and want in old 
age’’; that the value of the dollar from 1896 to 1920 had depreciated 
until it was now worth but 36 cents; and that the purchasing power 
of the dollar from 1914 to 1920 had dwindled one-half. The printers’ 
spokesman declared that wages could not be expected to rise and fall 
automatically as the cost of living rises and falls, but they ‘ must 
bear some relationship to the cost of things wages buy. Our aim is 
to restore to our wages the purchasing power that has been lost.’. 
The union contended, furthermore, that the cost of living should be 
given primary consideration, with due regard to wages pee to other 
crafts in San Francisco, and in support of this, quoted former Presi- 
dent Wilson, as saying: “In fixing wages, minimum rates of pay shall 
be established which will insure the subsistence of the worker and hus 
family in health and reasonable comfort.”’ 

The perplexing problem then was, What constitutes a health and 
reasonable comfort standard, and upon what should it be based ! 

The printers insisted that a minimum fair wage to-day “is the 
fair pre-war wage plus the increase cost in living costs determined by 
accurateinvestigation.”” This the union held to be the basic principle 
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recognized by the National War Labor Board during the war and by 
the Railway Labor Board and practically every other arbitration board 
since the war. In applying the above rule, the union representatives 
said, the War Labor Board maintained that “ the financial condition of 
the employing corporation was entirely irrelevant under the principles 
proclaimed by the President [Wilson] and would not be considered if 
increases of pay to. workers were just and proper.’’ Moreover, the 
union held that in no instance should workers be held responsible for 
a lack of foresight on the part of employers, when making contracts. 

The printers’ representative cited figures from the Annalist to the 
effect that wholesale prices from December, 1914, to August, 1920, 
had increased 87.4 per cent; Bradstreet’s, he added, showed a rise 
of 108 per cent in retail prices, and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in its Montuty LaBor Review, gave 96 per cent 
for approximately the same period. Using the Bureau of Labor 
statistics’ figure as a basis, Mr. Johnstone took up the union’s 1914 
wage scale and added to that 96 per cent, obtaining the following 
results: 


Day work. Night work. 

EES Fs es Ee ee ee a ae $29. 00 $32. 00 
| SE RS pe Ae Ne ee eee 56. 84 62. 72 
a 60. 85 a 67. 16 


In presenting the above table of wages, complaint was made that 
the San Francisco union was the only typographical body on the 
Pacific coast which had actually received a setback since 1914, since 
the local union had a 7-hour day until 1917, but was forced to give 
it up at that time because of an arbitration decision. The first rate 
for 1920, given above, was based upon the 7-hour day, and the second, 
upon the 74-hour day. 

The printers declared that the local union had received from 1914 
to 1920 increases which amounted to $10.65 and $10.95, respectively, 
for day and night work, a total increase of 40 per cent, whereas 
unions in eight leading cities* had received advances which averaged 
between $19.52 and $20.29. 

As a point for discussion the printers presented a budget totaling 
$2,200, which, they said, had the approval of Professors Peixotto, 
Cross, Plehn, and Blum, of the University of California, but pointed 
out that this was merely a subsistence budget and therefore was not 
applicable to a trade which demands the “highest degree of skill, 
intelligence, and exactitude.”’ 

Gradually beginning to feel that their demand for a reduction in 
wages would be untenable, the publishers withdrew their first counter- 
proposal and substituted a second, maintaining the prevailing rate 
of $42 a week for day work and $45 for night work. Status quo was 
now the desideratum of the employers. 

The association based all its budgets upon a family of 4.7 persons. 
The publishers, through their representative, Mr. Norton, presented 
numerous estimates, none of which totaled over $1,800; and in sup- 
port of these cited figures from the Montuiy LAaBor Review to the 
effect the 22 principal articles of food could be bought in January, 
1920, at an annual cost of $506.36, in San Francisco, whereas these 








@ Up to 1917 the local union had a 42-hour week; the week is now 45 hours. 
’ New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, and Buffalo. 
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same commodities cost $289.68 more in Dallas; $10.79 more jn 
Butte; $1.98 less in Seattle; $15.64 less in Portland, Oreg.: $35.95 
less in Denver; and $37.55 less in Salt Lake City. Food, they sai. 
constitutes 37.9 per cent of the average family budget in San Fra: 
Cisco. 

The publishers based their budget arguments upon the aws 
handed down in an arbitration between the San Francisco & Oak! 
Terminal Railways and the Oakland Carmen’s Union, in which 
arbitrator in December, 1919, fixed $1,863.48 as a living wag: 
an average family in the Bay District. Upon evidence of the uni 
however, the publishers’ representative agreed that, bringing 
budget up to June, 1920, during which period prices rose 4.3! 
cent, the wage should total $1,945.29. This wage, he asserted 
a “just’’ wage for printers, and added: ‘‘Since they were alr 
earning more than that sum, they were not entitled to an increa 

The printers vigorously denied that $1,945.83 was a “just wa 
explaining that if it were adequate for carmen, it did not 
begin to cover the real needs of a printer “whose trade requir 
great deal more intelligence, knowledge, and exactitude than 
of a carman.’”’ And moreover, it was emphasized that composi 
had to have more than a subsistence wage, and that “ printers n 
have a wage which will allow their families to live in reasons 
comfort, and without fear of poverty in old age.”’ 

The publishers attacked the $2,200 budget, presented by the u: 
as a subsistence budget, on the ground that it was made in W 
ington, D. C., and was therefore not applicable to San Franc: 
and that the allowance of $99.12 for fitel was extravagant, $' 
year for fuel and light being more than required in the “ favor: 
San Francisco climate.” 

Suddenly, without explanation, the publishers’ representa‘ 
discarded his Oakland carmen’s budget of $1,945.83 and insisied 
that $1,670.24 was an adequate wage for printers in San Francisc« 
declaring that he based his figures upon statistics published by | 
National Industrial Conference Board, and that from July, 1914, 
to July, 1920, the five major items of the budget had increased 1s 
follows: Food, 119 per cent; shelter, 58 per cent; clothing, 16 
per cent; fuel and light, 66 per cent; and sundries, 85 per cent. 

To prove that San Francisco newspaper typographers were gettin: 
“more than a living wage,” he presented the following “ representa- 
tive wage figures” as taken from the pay rolls of the Chroni 
the Examiner, and the Call, for the year preceding September, 1° 


WAGE DATA OF REPRESENTATIVE SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPERS, YEAR END! 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1920. 











} Average | Average — 
Num- Average number | number | ~~’ 
Newspaper. ber of annual of weeks | of weeks’ oa 
ynen. income. ! worked | layoff Rowe! 
per man. | per man. 
REESE ES OE Tee ee eer Pee ee oem eer, $2, 246.00 |.......... a a Ta 
ieee cali diiee bd dann 48 oe8~ <b eh dp deecseecdeve~s 19 2, 268. 06 48. 82 3.18; $43.46 
16 2,391.34 51. 07 393} 245.9 
lalla temenaes cbooppangue ere «= 33 2, 476.33 49. 67 2.23 )..... , 

















t Includes wages paid for overtime, bonus, and extra compensation of 33} cents five days a week on morn- 
ing Do ae for _ employee who begins work before 6 p.m. 
or 


ight w 
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He further contended that if newspaper printers worked full time, a 
night worker could earn $2,340 a year and a day worker $2,184. He 
then presented a list of 197 regular employees and decl ared that the 

average rate for night workers was $47.23, and $45.68 for d: ay workers. 

The printers’ representative, however, explained that the above was 
the average only of employees who he ld 1 ‘egular situations, and that 
the substitutes on these papers did not earn more than about half 
that sum, some averaging less than two and three days a week 
d during the year. He expl lained that some ‘regulars’? would take 

. layoff to give a needy substitute, unable to get work, a chance 
to work a day or two. 

Again taking up the carmen’s budget of $1,945.83, Mr. Norton 
leclared that a pt tmber working full time, at night work, received 
$391.71 im excess of this bud; vet, and a day worker $238.71 more 
than the budget. In concluding his cost-of-living arguments, he 
presented scores of newspaper clippings containing statements that 
the cost of living was on the decline. 


— 


p 


Employers’ Ability to Pay Increased Wages. 
NEE. to the cost of living, the “ability of the employers to pay 
a higher wage was the most important item stressed by the union. 
But how ‘could the union re presentatives prove this to the satisfac tion 
of employers and chairman when the members of the publishers’ 
association refused to open their books! Not only did the pub- 
lishers refuse to furnish the union with their gross income and oper- 
ating expense, Mr. Johnstone declared, but they refused to give the 
union their advertising rates, and these it was also impossible to 
secure from their accredited agencies. 

The union representatives declared that the four newspapers in- 
volved in the arbitration had been in business for over half a cen- 
tury; that each of them had a circulation of over 100,000 daily; 
that they had plenty of advertising; and that they had never been 
sO prosperous. 

t was further asserted that the charge for advertising, as shown 
by printed rate cards, was 80 per cent higher for a Sunday insertion 
than for the same space in a week-day issue. Moreover, the San 
Francisco papers had practically no competition and they circulated 
over the entire Pacific coast. Subscription rates, the union said, had 
been advanced 834 per cent by the Call and the Bulletin, and 20 per 
cent by the tie A and the Examiner, an average of 51.6 per cent 
for all the papers, during the period 1914 to 1918. “Evidence was pre- 
sented to show that the “increase of advertising over reading matter 
from May, 1914, to May, 1920, ranged from 46 per cent for the 
Chronicle to 65 per cent for the Examiner and that the increase in 
advertising rates ranged from 84 per cent for the Call to 30 per cent 
for the Bulletin. “ They have not proved that they are unable to 
pay,” said Mr. Johnstone. ‘At no time have the publishers been so 
prosperous as to-day, and any charge to the contrary would have no 
weight whatever unless: the publishers produce their books showing 
gross and net earnings.” 

The publishers denied most vigorously the union’s statement that 
they were able to meet the increase demanded by the printers. They 
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asserted that they were now 
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reduction in advertising revenue. 


compelled to 


per ton in the period 1914 to 1920. 


to pay an increase to 


the new scale pom seasel by the union, 


continue in business. 
the smaller dailies, 


“Pity 


LTHOUGH both sides said much about production recor 
resent any formidable statistics, for none 
The publishers argued that the local union did not main- 
tain a standard of competency, and that linotype operators did n 


neither could 
avaiable. 


Production. 


’ Mr. Norton pleaded. 

“The smaller dailies are more at the mercy of the Publishers’ 
ciation,’ Mr. Johnstone replied, “‘than at the mercy of the ty; 
graphical union.”’ 


“carrying the heaviest costs in thei) 
history and facing a very unpromising future with every prospect of ; 
And they pointed out that , 
ay the increase demanded by the union a sum of over 
$260,000 would be added to their annual pay roll. 
out that the cost of newsprint paper had increased from $50 to $150) 
Presumably to show the finan 
cial condition of the smaller and less prosperous newspapers, severa| 
letters from newspaper proprietors were read, declaring their inabi! 
rinters, and stating that if compelled to "= 
they would not be able 


set as much type as was set by operators working in 


cities.”’ 


country. 


maintained the second highest com 
and that a linotype oper ator was ob 


six-point ems an hour—that being the ‘ 
machine was in 
local union standard was highest on the 


of an y union. 


The union representatives agreed with the publishers that the equip- 
ment was partly responsible for the increasec f 

ut took exception to their employers’ opinion as to 
the part attributable to the increased skill of their members. 
evidence of the increased skill of local printers, Mr. Johnstone pre- 
sented the following table comparing the 
with that of May, 1920, as arrived at by the union: 


posing rooms, 


ood working order. 


Moreover, he dec 


e Pacific coast, the ‘ 


roductivity of May. 


production i in local com- 


It was pointec 


Asso- 


1eCe-Ti 
The union spokesman replied that it had i cormanion eat 
reliable executives (whose names were withheld) that a column o! 
type costs less in San Francisco than in any piece-rate town in t! 
He pointed out that the local typographical organization 
peers standard in the countr 
liged to set an average of 
‘deadline”’ sroviding the 
Ww nin that the 
‘deadline’ 
in Los Angeles being 4,000 ems an hour, in Seattle 4,600, in Chicago 
4,000, in Tacoma 4,600, and in Denver 5,060, the highest minimum 


1914 


were 


5 ON) 


As 


COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY RECORD OF PRINTERS ON SAN FRANCISCO NEWSPAPER 


MAY, 





1914 AND 1920. 








Newspaper. 


19 


14 





Number | 


of 








6, 544 
3, 040 
3, 328 








1920 







Number } Number Numbe! 


Number | 
of of | of of 
columns. shifts. | pages. | columns. 





1,999 
1, 048 
772 






1, 132 9, 05 
504| 4,752 
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12, 912 








3,719 





2,274| 18,192 
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This table [p. 18] gives the number of pages, columns, and shifts for four weeks of the 
month of May, 1914, 1920, respectively. The Chronicle data is not available, as they did 
not haverecordsof1914, ‘Theincreased efficiency on the three papers necessarily apply 
to the Chronicle, as the same standard of competency is in effect in all offices. These 
foures represent the first 28 days of the month, and allow for peculiarities, for changes 
in size of columns, etc. 


Wa ges. 


(CONSE ABLE time and energy were expended in argument as 
to skill and wages paid in the printing trades as compared to 
other trades. “Of all organized trades,’ the union representative 
said, ‘that of the printer requires the most skill, intelligence, and 
exactitude. And taking into consideration the training and skill 
required, we are prepared to prove that the printer is the poorest 
paid, and is the most conservative [in regard to wage demands].”’ 
A compositor, he added, must also have a wide range of knowledge. 

The union presented a table of wage statistics of 19 different trades 
in San Francisco showing that between 1914 and 1920, these crafts 
had received wage increases ranging from 75 per cent (and one-half 
hour a day reduction in working hours) for waiters to 133 per cent 
for asphalt workers, as compared with a 40 per cent advance given 
to the local typographical union. Hod carriers, it was said, were 
receiving $8 a day and bakery drivers $7.50 a day, whereas composi- 
tors were paid $7 and $7.50 a day. In order to compare the wages 
paid to printers in San Francisco with those paid in New York and 
Chicago, the following table was introduced: 


WAGES PAID TO PRINTERS IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, AND SAN FRANCISCO, 1914 to 1920. 








1914 1920 

_—-— — Ap- 

proxi- 

mate 

in- 

City. | Hours Day Night | Hours| Day Night aa 

per rate per | rate per per rate per rate per 1914 

week. | week. | week. week. | week. week. ; 
(per 
cent). 
| 

ee ee ee ee 45 | $30.00; $33.00 | 45 |} $55.00 $58. 00 83 
Chicago.......*. or hia Sa peng gir 45 27.90! 30.15 45 | 55.00 60. 00 100 
a ec ccadeos | 42 | 29. 00 | 32. 00 } 45 2. 00 45. 00 | 40 


i 
| 2 } 


Contrasting the San Francisco wage scale with that of Seattle— 
Tacoma, Portland, and Stockton having similar conditions—Mr. 
Johnstone declared that the Seattle daily rate was $8 for day work 
and $8.50 for night work (with 74 hours constituting a day’s work 
and 7 hours a night’s work‘), although the “ deadline” in Seattle was 
only 32,000 ems a day as compared with 37,000 in San Francisco. 
“We are prepared to prove,” he said, “that our wages never have 
Neen aeenypanerurate with the intelligence and skill required of our 
members.’ 





‘ Including one-half hour for lunch. 
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The er ee however, not accepting the wage statistics 


sented by the union, submitted the following data “showing an 
weekly wage scales: 
108 cities: Day werk. Night wor 
0 ES ee ee ee $37. 57 $40. 
Hand compositors............... 37. 83 iO 
Cities of western division: @ 
SE Oh ee 42. 63 15. 
Hand compositors..............- 6 42. 39 b 45 


The union contended that in many cases the above wage 
included rates established by old contracts about to expire a 
they would have to be increased substantially when new c 
were signed. 

Still anether point stressed by the pubiishers’ association » 
the local union, in wage negotiations, always asked a great de: 
than it expected to get, and in this manner, often got more 
was entitled to. 


The Award. 


HE proceedings clesed with each organization summing 
case, the union, in the final analysis, adding to the pee alt 

sueeunnes ter (p. 14), a fifth point: E mployers should, in the 
wages, help pay for the typographical union beneficial feature: 

: “ final award of the chairman was an increase of $6.50 : 
for both day and night workers, bringing the San Francis: 
eraphical scale up to $48.50 and $51 50 a week of 45 hours.* 

The arbitrator's decision, according to the secretary-treas’ 
the union, was based upon the proposition that local composi 
comparison with other skilled mechanics, were underpaid, and 
fore entitled to an increase in wages, no attention being paid 
union’s arguments on the cost of livi ing. 


Conclusion. 


A CAREFUL study of the above proceedings reveals unmisi: 

that the typographic al union failed to make the most « 
brief, and that its arbitration committee lacked in at leas\ 
essentials: (1) Specific information and a knowledge of stati 
(2) it lacked a perspective of labor problems and economics: 
was a better ‘fighting committee” than an expert arbitr 
committee. 

The union spokesmen overlooked, or greatly underestimat+: 
significance and value of the International Typographical Un 
beneficial features, such as old age pensions, mortuary fund, Pri 
fHiome, etc., for which all compositors are taxed. From both a: 
and an economic standpoint these are of inestimable value to | 
printer and employer. And most printers are of the opinion 
the employer, in the | form of increased wages, should help pa) 
these benefits which redound equally to him and to society, an 
indispensable to the printing industry. 





a Includes Los Angeles, Spokane, San Diego, Denver, Tacoma, Seattle, and Portland. 
+ Includes also Salt Lake City. 


5 Not including one-half hour for lunch. 
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e publishers’ committee, on the other hand, being on the “ de- 
spent most of its time in re futing the arguments of the 

[t, too, like the printers’ committee, lacked expert inf 
reliable statistics, and a broad, social viewpoint seeking more 

credit the union’s testimony than to ascertain real 
the committee was in a most difficult position in attempting to 
that the newspaper business in San Francisco could not pay 
crease in wages asked for by the printers. But to prove this 
it would have been necessary to open the books of the members 
he association, a request which both the publishers’ committee 
— union knew would be refused. Because of this failure, 
| the chairman ruled that until the publishers produced their 
WOKS, 4 could not entertain the publis! ers’ ples that they could not 

rd to pay an increase in wages. 
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Report of United States Coal Commission on the Anthracite Indu try, 


HE United States Coal Commission on July 5, 1923, transmitted 

i to the President and the Congress its separate report on the 
anthracite industry. The commission in its study has ep- 

deavored to determine ‘‘ whether in the anthracite industry a re: 
able return on investment can be paid to the owners and ope! 
decent living conditions and an adequate wage based on Am 
standards furnished to the mine workers, a proper return made | 
railroads and the dealers, and coal be delivered to the patrons o 
industry at lower prices than those now charged,” and also ‘ 
can be done to assure an ample supply of anthracite with a co1 
flow from mine to consumer.’”’ It points out that ‘‘ peace with jus! 
in the industry is the first requisite and economy 1s the second 


Conditions in the Anthracite Field. 


HE report points out that there are 147,456 workers engag: 
mining anthracite; these, together with their families, cons! 

500,000 persons, or about one-half of the population of the cou 
in which the anthracite fields lie. Approximately 90 per cen! 
these workers live in communities independent of the emp) 
companies—a striking contrast to the conditions in bituminous 
mining. ‘“‘Of the mine workers reported by the 1920 census, 69,145 
were native-born whites, 46 were native-born colored, while 77,765 
were foreign-born. Thus 47.3 per cent of the total number of m 
workers were native born as against 52.7 per cent foreign born.” 

Wages, hours, and employment.—The report traces the cours 
wages and hours in the anthracite field since 1880. It was found ' 
since 1902 there has been a general decrease in hours from 10 to & per 
day, and an increase in wage rates, the relative wage rates of con‘ 
miners (for instance) in 1923, on the basis of 1902 rates as 100, bein 
213.6. The report, however, states that ‘‘the improvement in tli 
economic condition of the anthracite mine worker is not full 
flected by the increases in contract and wage rates. A further and 
much more important increase in his earning power is due to the in- 
creased opportunities afforded him to work,” the average number 0! 
days worked per year having increased from 206 in 1903 to 271 in 1'71. 

he commission found that the earnings of full-time miners °'cer- 
tainly permit the essentials of a reasonable standard of living * . 
even without supplementary earnings of wife or children. On the 
other hand many of the tissilivn of the miners’ helpers or laborers have 
a very uncertain and inadequate income.” 
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Ownership and Operating Conditions. 


THE report emphasizes the fact that Eastern Pennsylvania has a 

practical monopoly of anthracite and that ‘‘the coal lands are 
owned by a small number of corporations, estates, and individuals, 
who seldom offer even small tracts for sale and who enjoy the full 
unearned increment caused by increasing demand and by differential 
advantages. Ninety per cent or more of the unmined coal is con- 
trolled. by eight coal companies and affiliated corporations.”’ 

There is also a ‘‘unified control of mine labor, the entire region 
being, for practical purposes, 100 per cent organized for collective 
bargaining.” 

Operating costs.—In the past 10 years, the commission finds, ‘‘labor 
costs in the production of fresh-mined coal have risen from $1.56 a 
cross ton in 1913 to $4.12 in the first quarter of 1923, the cost of sup- 
plies from 35 to 71 cents, and pidaeal expenses from 32 to 92 cents. 
Labor cost bears about the same relation to total mine cost in 192: 
(71.7 per cent) as in 1913 (70 per cent); supplies cost relatively less in 
1923; and general expenses are relatively higher in 1923.” 

Profits—Measured by the margin between cost of production and 
net sales realization ‘‘anthracite operators are receiving much larger 
profits at present than they customarily did before the war,’ since 
their present margin is ‘‘three times the tints margin.” The 
report states, however, that ‘‘until the total earnings can be com- 


i 


pared with the total investment, the public should withhold judgment 
as to the profits received by the anthracite industry.” 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


S IME of the conclusions and recommendations of the commission 
are as follows: 


Governmental regulation.—The commission does not recommend the abolition of exist- 
ing property rights, however much might be said for the view that mineral deposits 
should have been held from the beginning as national rather than individual property. 
The commission does not recommend Government ownership either by purchase at 
present value or by expropriation. It does, however, hold the view that a limited 
natural monopoly like anthracite, held by a relatively small number of individuals, 
estates, and companies, and supplying a necessity of life for millions of our people, 
can not continue to be treated asifit were not affected by a public interest. 

Declaration of national emergency.—The President of the United States should be au- 
thorized by act of Congress to declare that a national emergency exists whenever, 
through failure of operators and miners in the anthracite industry to agree upon the 
terms of employment or for any other reason, there is a suspension of mining operations 
seriously interrupting the normal supply of anthracite fuel in interstate commerce; and 
to take over the operation of the mines and the transportation and distribution and 
marketing of the product, with full power to determine the wages to be paid to mine 
workers, the prices at which the coal shall be sold, and, subject to court review, the 
compensation to be paid to land and mine owners. 

Hours.—While a general eight-hour day was established by the agreement of 1916, 
there are still a considerable number of employees working nine or more hours per day. 
* * * In the face of the principle of the eight-hour day * * * there can be no 
justification for the employment of a considerable number of men on shifts of 12 hours 
or more, 

Wages and conditions of miners’ laborers—* * * Many of the families of the min- 
ers’ helpers or laborers have a very uncertain and inadequate income. These families, 
often large, are frequently in economic distress. The scarcity of labor, which the 
commission has elsewhere called the limiting factor at the present time in the produc- 
tion of anthracite, is precisely in this class of labor. The connection is obvious be- 
tween the irregular and low earnings and the supply. The industry and the public 
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are especially interested in this aspect of the wage problem for the reason that mi 
helpers are the only ones who can get the experience and training to become qua 
and certificated miners, and if their wages and conditions of employment are not ; 
as to recruit the right type of men, the future supply of miners is unfavorably aff, 
at its very source. Operators and unions have the remedy in their own | 
Some adjustment of wages and of the terms of employment which will bring laree) 
more assured incomes to these laborers is the first step in increasing their numbe) 
efficiency. ‘To increase production is not the only or main reason jor this rea 
ment, but if it has that effect consumers of anthracite will have no reason to co: 

Hazards.—The commission can not refrain from calling attention to the haza) 
life and limb in the anthracite mining industry and to the need for reviving a 
tensifying interest in safety precautions. Notwithstanding the striking abse: 
great disasters such as occur in bituminous coal mines from dust explosions, t | 
toll of the lives of miners and miners’ helpers from falls of coal and slate and fi 
and powder explosions in the working places carries the aggregate of fataliti: 
higher rate than prevails among bituminous miners in the same State in whi: 
anthracite mines are located. * * * 

Fire bosses and section foremen hold the key to the company side of under 
safety; but the active participation of miners in any safety-first campaign is es 
The education and training of miner and mine official in the prevention or | 
have a moral as well as a practical value. A safety committee in every collier 
posed of officials and miners, would be helpful. A pooling of experience and 
among the different mines. of each company and among the companies operat ii 
district under similar conditions would be desirable. 

Production.—Insufliciency of the available supply of anthracite is the acute p: 
of the moment and the serious problem of the future. * * * 

The conservative policy of the larger operators in stabilizing the market is bas 
doubt on sad experiences of the past when unrestricted production caused d 
from which everyone connected with the industry suffered. This policy m 
carried too far. If production is kept under demand, as it has been over man’ 
any temporary disturbance will, of course, give opportunity for swollen profits. 

; credit should be given to operators, jobbers, and retailers who for any reason « 
| take .dvantage of this chance to profiteer. The ‘“‘companies” and some of th 
pendents as well as many retailers and wholesalers deserve this credit. 1 

not, however, absolve the anthracite operators from responsibility for creatii 
permanent conditions which in a crisis make such profiteering possible; and ec) 
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: a crisis the wholesalers and retailers can not justify a sweeping advance in pri: 
any evidence which the commission has obtained as to what they actually pa 
7 premium coal and the amount of it which they actually bought. It is very des 






to prevent the panicky market which results from the stoppage of production: | 
is also desirable that the normal demand for anthracite shall be met and th» 
shall be done at a lower price level if by any reasonable reduction of royalties, 0; 
ing costs, freight rates, or profits, this is possible. The coal companies shou!d 1 












; allowed to hold jarge reserves indefinitely, instead of developingthem, Sucha, 
: would make the coal last ionger and this is sometimes defended as conservation. 
Fi a sound conservation policy does not require the nt generation to pay extrava 
5 rices or resort to inferior substitutes for the theo of a doubtiul benefit to post: 
3 enuine conservation will prevent waste and encourage the mining of even hie! 
: thin seams, when the coal would otherwise be lost altogether, but will not countev é 






the holding reserves undeveloped for the purpose of stabilizing prices at a high 
q or insuring future tonnage to particular railroads. * * * 

. When the working capacity of present mine and breaker development has | 
; reached, the question of double-shitt operation should be considered as well as 

opening of new mines or the building of new breakers. It is economy to make 

more continous use of the equipment which represents so large a part of the neces 
investment in the anthracite industry. The difficulties in the way of establisii: 
new practice in this respect are recognized but they are not insurmountable. 

_ The commission concludes that at present the supply of unskilled laborers i- 
immediate limiting factor in anthracite production. This has been the condit 
since 1916. It may not be described, however, as a physical limitation over w! 
the operators have no control. 

Readjustment of royalties. —One suggestion is that all existing leases with this sli 
scale royalty be amended to refer to the circular price instead of the premium }) 
taken from the distressed consumer. Landowners can well offer this equitable ad. 
ment since the royalty wouid surely exceed their fondest expectations of 10 ): 
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The owners of anthracite lands should be as much concerned as others in the 


4a: 
| / industry, operators and mine workers, in setting the house in order to avoid any 

. future demand for drastic regulation for the protection of the consumer. 
ed Publicity of accounts.—Regardless of the final verdict as to reasonableness of profits, 
the commission is convinced that publicity of costs, prices, and profits must be pro- 


vided to protect the interest of the public. The commission, therefore, recommends 
slation —- for regular accounting reports to be rendered by all companies 
se product Moves in interstate commerce, and further recommends that the 
.cy to which the reports are rendered shall have the power to prescribe the form of 
unts. The opportunities for inflating figures of costs are so numerous and the 
stions as to how investment shall be reckoned are so unsettled that without such 
inous publicity the commission fears that the concentrated control of the anthra- 

te industry may take indefensible profits. 

Improved practices.—lmproved practices in the use of anthracite as well as in its 
reparation that promise some relief relate to the sizing of anthracite and the dis- 
position of the smaller sizes; better inspection of the coal as it leaves the breakers; 

use of substitutes and better fuel economy in household heating. * * * 

Reducing the standard sizes from seven to four, as proposed from time to time and 
lready practiced in part by one of the large producers, would reduce costs and 
rease the amount of domestic coal available. It would facilitate wider use of the 
\| sizes for heating. 

(he commission therefore urges that the question of simplified sizing be considered 
at once, by a joint conference of producers, railroads, retailers and chairmen of State 
and municipal fuel committees, and that the Bureau of Mines be consulted in deter- 
mining the sizes to be produced, and im reporting on the relative heating values of the 
present and proposed sizes. The simplification is recommended in the interest of 
ti public. 

fhe commission * * * sguggests to the anthracite producers that they join in 
an intercompany Inspection service, which shall be empowered to prescribe standards, 
inspect and sample shipments, reject inierior coal, and certify ii not guarantee, the 

ality of coal passed. Membership in the inspection service should be optional 
but few producers could afford to stay aloof from such an association, when once 
established. 

(o this plan the objections commonly raised to grading do not apply. The sizes 
of anthracite are already largely standardized, and the number oi grades is small 
compared with bituminous coal. It is not proposed to abolish trade names which 
represent an investment in good will, but merely to certify that the coal in question 
reaches &@ minimum standard of quality. 

As a pledge of good faith to the public, the commission suggests that the operators 
invite the United States Bureau of Mines to participate in the proposed inspection 
service both by technical advice in laying down standards of preparation and by 
detail of a fuel engineer to observe and check the work of inspection and grading. 

Cooperative inspection is preferable to compulsory Government inspection, because 
it can be inaugurated at small expense by consolidating the inspection forces already 
maintained by many of the companies and because it is in line with the idea that the 
responsibility for management should be thrown back upon the industry itself. If, 
however, this proposal is not accepted by the anthracite trade or should it not in 
practice effect the desired purpose, the commission recommends that a I’ederal law 
should be enacted for permissive grading and inspection. 

| Uniform standard ton.—The commission urges the Congress to fix a uniform standard 

of weight for anthracite and bituminous coal throughout the country. Bituminous 
coal, except in the export and tidewater business, is mined, transported, and sold by 
the net tons of 2,000 pounds. Anthracite is mined, sold at the mine, and transported 
by the gross ton of 2,240 pounds, but it is retailed in some places by the one unit and 
in some by the ether. To guard against temporary opportunities for injustice, the 
change should be accompanied by the widest publicity. 

Reexamination of freight rates.—As so large a part of the anthracite consumer’s dollar 

e | goes a8 freight charges, a material reduction in the price of coal might come through a 

reduction of freight rates. With a keen appreciation of the public demand for the 

scrutiny of eVery item in the cost of anthracite, the Coal Commission urges upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the duly constituted agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, @ reexamination of the reasonableness of anthracite freight rates. The pending 
separation of carriersand mining com paniesin the three largersytems makes opportune 
the reconsideration of the subject by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


: Supplementary fuels.—{The use of supplementary fuels such as small sizes of anthra- 
cite, briquets, coke, etc., is recommended. | 
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Wage agreements.—The commission recommends that in the next agreement ther 
should be a provision for a continuing umpire and that he or an assistant named 
him should sit with the conciliation board at all its meetings, but without a vote 

In view of the delays that have been caused by the absence of members of the , 
ciliation board, alternates of like standing in the industry should be selected with 
authority to act in the absence of the original member. 

The operators’ group should appoint a full-time representative and all neces 
assistants to consider jointly at the mine with the district officers of the union each 
case before it is appealed to the conciliation board in the hope of securing a |oa| 
agreement, arriving at a better understanding by each side of the difficulties 
problems of the other, and thus producing a mutual feeling of respect for the oth 
opinions and each obtaining the outlook of the other upon the problems. 

So many changes have taken place since 1903 that the agreement should prov ice 
for a joint committee to work out a restatement of the whole agreement in the t 
of to-day, and this agreement should be specific enough to be the code by whic! 
persons having anything to do with the settlement of grievances shall be bound. 

If the board of conciliation does not clearly understand the facts involved in 
case, it should appoint an examiner from each side immediately to investigate 
furnish it with all the facts. 

The agreement should provide for penalties for the breach thereof by either p 
and the method by which such penalties are to be enforced. 

The renewed agreements have too rigidly retained the practices and conditio: 
1902 and have not had adequate flexibility. An industry which is necessarily 
stantly changing can not tie itself inflexibly to conditions of 20 years ago wit 
hampering the management and working injustice to miners. A second joint « 
mittee should be provided for in the next agreement and directed to make an « 
neering study of the elements of the job of mining anthracite coal, for the purpo 
building up a scientific and more equitable basis for rate making. Until, how 
such committee shail disclose fundamental facts which shall form a decidedly h« 
basis, the old 1903 base should, of course, be retained, for however inequitable 
basis of 1903 with its subsequent modifications is, it is better than no basis at al! 

The expiration of the contract in the anthracite region should not coincide with 
the expiration of that in the bituminous region. The contract should run for a 
definite period of time with the proviso that it shall be deemed to be renewed {or 
a like period of time except as to such provisions thereof in which notice of a de 
change shall have been given by either party to the other at least 90 days lx 
the renewal date. Upon these proposed changes the parties shall immediately conier, 
and if, 60 days before the date fixed for the renewal of the contract, they have |ecen 
unable to agree, they shall report such fact to the President of the United St: 
specifying clearly the controverted points. The President shall thereupon app: 

a person or persons to inquire into and make public a report upon all the rele 
facts in controversy before the date of such renewal shall have arrived. 


Industrial Council in the Electrical Construction Industry. 
Ongin of the Council. 
—- Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construc- 


tion Industry had its inception in the meetings of a small 

group of not more than 25 employers in the electrical construc- 
tion industry who met periodically to discuss matters pertaining to 
the industry and who called themselves the ‘‘Conference Club.” 
This group came to the conclusion that ‘‘since money paid out in 
wages to union members of the industry amounted to from 25 to 
50 per cent of the gross cost of all installation work—perhaps $100 
000,000 annually—it was utterly stupid to refer so important an item 
of business to the arbitrament of war.’”’! The club oan that the 
only way to transform labor from an enemy to an ally must lead 








1 Academy of Political Science. Proceedings, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 613, ““Joint and national counseling i! 
electrical construction industry,’’ by L. K. Comstock. 
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through ee arly in 1919 the club appointed a committee 
of five employers to seek a meeting with five officers of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to see if anything could 
be done toward the working out of a general plan of cooperation. 
As a result of the joint meeting so conceived, a declaration of prin- 
ciples, mutually agreed upon and considered to be fundamental in 
Ficht industrial relations, was adopted. These principles provide 
that 










‘he facilities of the electrical industry for service to the public will be developed 
nd enhanced by recognition that the overlapping of the functions of the various 
roups in the industry is wasteful and should be eliminated. 

2 Close contact and a mutually sympathetic interest between employee and em- 
ployer will develop a better working system, which will tend constantly to stimulate 











produ tion, while improving the relationship between employee, employer, and the 
community. 

. Strikes and lockouts are detrimental to the interests alike of employee, em- 
ployer, and the public, and should be avoided. 





{ Aereements or understandings which are designed to obstruct directly or indi- 
the free development of trade, or to secure to special groups special privileges 
and advantages, are subversive of the public interest,and cancel the docirine of 
equality of rights and opportunity, and should be condemned. 

5. The public interest is conserved, hazard to life and property is reduced, and 
standards of work are improved by fixing an adequate minimum of qualification in 
knowledge and experience as a requirement precedent to the right of an individual 
to engage in the electrical construction industry, and by the rigid inspection of 
electrical work, old and new. 

6. Public welfare, as well as the interests of the trade, demands that electrical 
work be done by the electrical industry. 

7, Cooperation between employee and employer acquires constructive power, as 
both employees and employers become more completely organized. 

8. The right of employees and employers in local groups to establish local wage 
scales and local working rules is recognized, and nothing herein is to be construed as 
infringing that right.? 













Because of its small membership, the committee deemed it 
advisable to offer the idea to the National Association of Electrical 
Contractors at its annual convention in July, 1919. This was done 
with some trepidation on the part of the committee, because the 
national association had put a ban on all labor discussions some 
years earlier, on the ground that disruption would probably follow 
such discussion. The idea was adopted, however, by a narrow 
margin, and a committee of five appointed to meet with a similar 
committee of the International hs sae ea of Electrical Workers, 
if such a committee should be appointed, and to recommend means 
by which these principles could be carried out. 

At its convention held in New Orleans in September, 1919, the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers adopted the prin- 
ciples and appointed a committee to meet the employers’ committee, 
,empowering it to proceed with any program which might be jointly 
worked out. The two committees met in January, 1920, and recom- 
mended to their parent organizations that a national joint body be 
screated. These recommendations were accepted and in April, 1920, 
| the two committees organized themselves into the Council on Indus- 
trial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry of the United 
States and Canada. 


— — 


_* Council on Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry in the United States and 
) Canada. Its origin, function, and purpose. Published by the council, March, 1921. Pp. 3,4. 
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Fundamental Principles Agreed Upon. 


HE council realized that before it could function with any 

hood of success, its members must be in substantial agre 

upon fundamentals. After numerous deliberations, therefore, 
ment was reached upon the following fundamental ideas: 


1. Strikes and lockouts are u: ides irable from every poimt of view. 

2. No dispute can arise betwe ne mployer and employee which can not | 
in friendly negotiation, by conciliation or by arbitration, provided the } 
the dispute have the will honestly to try one or more of these methods. 

The industry can not fail to thrive on cooperation between empl 
employee, and will surely languish if such cooperation is absent. 

4, Cooperation resulting in mutual good will is the key to increased pi 
re better craftsmanship. 

The road to the highest efficiency of the individual working unit li 
c. field of frank cooperation and fair dealing. 

6. Local union leadership must be greatly improved. 

7. The mere display of power is the last thing in the world that insures th: 
of an association, an organization, or an industry. 

8. Labor unions, and associations dealing with them, must stop thinking 
about organization and think very much more about the essentials of th: 
the workingman. 

9. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must declare thei 
to bring about three things: (a) Good working conditions; (>) good wag 
highest possible standard of craftsmanship. 

10. Labor unions and associations dealing with them must plan their ca 
wholly on the basis of the service they are each capable of rendering. 

ll. Ifa labor union or an association is to make itself desirable and indis} 
and cherished for all time, the way to do it is to forget itself in the widest 
service of its cause.* 





























In a number of instances these principles have been adop 
contractors and the electrical workers employed by them an 
become a part of their local agreements. 


” P P ; 
Structure of the Council. 





HE council consists of five representatives appointed by 
the member organizations for a period of at years, 
appointments alternating, two one vear and three the next. | 
sentatives serve without compensation from the Sbasiet 
member organization may withdraw its representatives fro: 
council on four months’ written notice to the other member 
ization. 

At its annual meeting called in April, the council elects a 
man, a vice-chairman, an executive secretary, and a trea 
Officers serve without compensation and for a period of on¢ 
but an officer may succeed himself. The chairman, vice-chai 
and two other council members constitute the executive comm 
which exercises the powersxof the council when it is not in si 

The council meets upon the call of the chair, or upon v 
request to the chair by three members. A quorum consists of 
members of each member organization. The representatives o! 
member organization present at any meeting have the rig! 
cast the votes of absent repres sentatives, and in the absence 





3 Academy of Political Sulenes: Pecceotinmn: vol. 9, No. 4, p. 616, “ ‘Joint and- setional counseli 
electrical construction industry,’’ by L. K. Comstock. 
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quorum may appoint one alternate to take the place of an absent 
representative. Meetings of the council are open to the public. 

he council is empowered to appoint, and delegate special powers 
to, such committees as it deems advantageous in promoting the 
purposes of the member organizations in creating the council. Such 
committees may be appointed for special study “and research. The 
irman of such a committee must be a member of the council, 
but the members of the committee may be persons, not members of 
he council, who have special knowledge of the matter to be studied. 
ie council is empowered to rent and equip a suitable office and 
hire such persons as may be needed to perform the office work 
incident to the operations of the council. Expenses incurred by the 
council are borne equally by the member organizations. 


Purpose of the Council. 

















THE council’s broad purpose is the substitution of harmony for 
* strife in the industry. Mediation and conciliation of disputes 
is the immediate function. The prime interest of the council, how- 


ever, says Mr. Comstock, its chairman, is the discovery and removal 








of the causes of disputes which call for settlement. ‘“‘Causes are 
discovered by a study of effects, by research and diagnoses, and for 
that reason the council has placed itself at the service of the mdustry 
as mediator. By rendering this service the council promotes its own 
ends, for mediation affords it an opportunity to deal with realities 





and adi d to its fund of factual knowledge.’ 











» century-old struggle for economic advantage between oe pee ers and wage 

s has given birth to and stimulated the growth of powerful or: a tions 07 
bo siden. “hese organizations have employe .d the strike and loc kout as weapons 
in ensive aad defensive warfare. The common pee has been to dominate. 
lustead of being instruments for constructive collective action, the se orgaillzations 
have sought to accumulate power for collective ac en nee has been destruc ti 
They have made bad blood where, had they been differently mot “s5 ited. they might 
have created good will and a spirit of cooperation. They Pas divided the industrial 
house against itself in bitterness and augmented thirst for revenge, ews n they should 





ha e been moved by an impelling know ledge of their absolute interdependence ior 
common future well-being. Call those who compose these hostile groups what you 








will -employer and employee, or directive and directed labor, or management and 
labor, technicians and hand workers—neither can serve humanity or themselves 
without the cooperation of the other 

Understanding this fundamental truth the council conceived its purpose to be 






that of substituting cooperation and a will to unite in promoting comm on interests for 
strife in the relations between employers and employed, at least in the electrical 
construction industry .* 







The Member Organizations. 






HE organizations which are members of the council are the Asso- 
ciation of Electragists—International, and the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 







The Union. 









The trade-union member of the council is the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, a craft union cls alming jurisdic tion over 











* Couneil -on SY Bolations for the Electrical Construction Industry in the United States and 
Canada. Its origin, function, and purpose. Published by the council, March, 1921. Pp. 9, 10. 
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persons engaged in the manufacture, installation, maintenance 
sembling, and operation of all electrical devices by which ele 
power is generated, utilized, or controlled.’ The union, organiz: 
1891, had in 1922 more than 100,000 members. 

There is no industry in which the electrical worker is not inter 
and in the operation of which his services are not necessary. 
union is of necessity, therefore, an amalgamation in which more 
30 branches of the trade are represented. Some of these bra: 
are closely allied and the work is performed by the same journey 
but there are 14 kinds of local unions, each composed of the 
ployees of a particular branch of the trade, now chartered b) 
international union, among them unions composed exclusive! 
linemen, wiremen, railroad workers, inside men, cable splicers, : 
men, cranemen, telephone men, power men, meter men, inside 
men, inside telephone men, and bridge operators. The membe 
is Classified into four general groups —the outside electrical wo 
(the linemen), the inside electrical workers (the wiremen), the 
road electrical workers, and the shop electrical workers. It i: 
inside electrical workers, of whom the union states there are 
32,000, who are affiliated with the Council on Industrial Rela 
in the Electrical Construction Industry.* Besides the wire: 

‘ludes cra and repairmen, signalmen, sw 
the group includes cranemen and repairmen, signalmen 
board operators and erectors, inside cable splicers, telephone-sv 
board and telephone-exchange installers, picture-machine opera 
inspectors, fixture hangers, bridge operators, meter testers 
installers, battery men, fire and burglar alarm installers, and m 
electrical workers, both in radio and telegraphy. 

The work over which this group exercises jurisdiction consists in ‘‘ wiring ir 
installing all conduits, raceways and supports, moldings, and metal trimming, 
it becomes part of the electrical system of the building; placing of all cables and 
in all buildings and structures, subways, tunnels, mines, ships, bridges, and 
installing, repairing, wiring, and maintaining, as the case may be, electric char 
plants, vehicles, batteries, and electric starting and ignition systems, autom 
and electric locomotives; installing, operating, repairing, and maintaining is 
block plants, electrical equipment on private property, hanging drop cords 
wiring show cases; installing annunciators and thermostats and electric heati1 
tems, automatic controlling devices; installing wireless systems; installing and 
ating all lamps for motion-picture or projecting machines; erecting, assembling, v 
and hanging of electrical decorations and signs; maintaining, erecting, oper: 
and installing electric motors used on conveyors, bridges, concrete mixers, ai 
pressors, motor generators, pumps, hoists, and elevators for carrying passeng 
material of any kind; installing and maintaining of telephone exchanges, and 
phone work done inside the building; installing speaking and voice tubes; inst 
and maintaining radio equipment on ships; installing and maintaining and op« 
electrical devices in theaters and amusement parks; hanging and connecting e! 
yas and combination fixtures; and cutting and channeling made necessary by) 
introduction of any electrical device.’ 


The Employers’ Association. 


The Association of Electragists—International, was founded in 10! 
under the name “ National Association of Electrical Contractors «nd 





6 Jurisdiction over part of such work has been conceded to other organizations, e. g., the com! 
telegraphers and the railroad telegraphers have jurisdiction over those employed in the operation 
telegraph; the theatrical stage employees over motion-picture operators, etc. 

6 For details of history, structure, and function of this unicn, see International Brotherhood of E}: 
Workers, by M. A. Mulcaire, Washington University Press, 1923. 

7Idem., pp. 25, 26. 
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Dealers.”” It is now a strong association of employers with local 
associations in most of the larger cities of 21 States, numbering among 
its members employers whose chief business is the construction of 
electrical installation and the retail distribution of electrical supplies. 
The group engaged chiefly in the construction of electrical installa- 
tions has among its members strong adherents of the open-shop and 
of the union-sho an of employment. As aresult of this divergence 
in opinion as to fom polic y, action was taken at the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the association, held in 1922, toward the establishment of 
a union section and a nonunion section of the association similar to 
the arrangement already existing in the printing industry. 

_Members are not required to join either section. In order to keep 
he executive committee of the international association in touch with 
; e two sections, each section elects a chairman who automatically 
becomes a member of the executive committee. The executive 
committee, however, can not treat with labor matters. 

In the conduct of labor matters, which is its one function, each 
section enjoys complete autonomy, except that neither section may 
admit to membership any person, firm, or corporation who is not a 
member of the international association. Each section is self-sup- 
porting, has full control of its own funds, and may levy necessary 
assessments, but no international funds may be used to promote the 
work of either section. The international treasurer is the custodian 
of the funds of each section. The secretary of each section may 
have headquarters at the office of the international association and 
thus utilize as far as applicable without expense to the international, 
the machinery of the international association. 

The labor committee of the international association is composed 
of six members, three from each section, to enable the open-shop 
and the union-shop sections to cooperate if they so desire in matters 
of mutual interest. 

The organization of the two sections is not yet completed, but it 
Is expected that about 1,400 of the 2,400 contractors and dealers 
organized in the international association will join the union-shop 
group and will support and make use of the council plan. 


Method of Adjustment of Disputes. 


Local Machinery. 


OCAL machinery for the adjustment of disputes in the electrical 

construction industry is provided in many of the local agree- 
ments between employing contractors and electrical workers. Such 
agreements vary in scope from those signed with individual ap wl 
ers to those affecting an entire community, and are negotiated by : 
committee representing the local union and a committee ee anti A 
ing the employer or employer’s association—subject to a referendum 
vote of the union, and of the association, in case it is negotiated by 
the latter. The agreements are usually countersigned, by way of 
guaranty, by the international president of the brotherhood and the 
international vice president of the district in which negotiated. 

The local conciliation and arbitration machinery varies. In 
some cases conciliation alone by a committee of the parties in dispute 
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is provided, with no provision for reference of the dispute in cas, 
disagreement (e. g., in Baten Rouge, La.).’ The usual plan, | 
ever, provides for some form of Jocal arbitration. Some of the n 
recent agreements go further and make specific provision for r 
ence of disputes which ean not be settled locally to the Counc; 
Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry. 
structure of the local boards is also varied. They may consis 
two members, as in Galveston, of four members, as in Roches 
N. Y., or six members, as is the case in Milwaukee and Pittsburg! 
even of ten members as m Indianapolis. Upon failure to agre 
such bipartisan board, or grievance committee, an umpire, or ra 
an impartial board of three members, may be jointly agreed upo 
any case, with the understanding that there shall be no cessatio 
work pending decision. 

The agreement in Scranton, Pa., provides for a conciliation 
mittee of six men, three chosen by the contractors and three by) 
union, to settle, if possible, all disputes before resorting to arb 
tion. If adjustment after this manner is not possible, a trips 
board is selected whose decision, which must be made with: 
days, is final, work to continue pending adjustment. 

The provisions for conciliation and arbitration in the new Roch: 
agreement are more specific in expediting the machinery of 


board. 


During the term of this agreement the questions relating to its interpretation « 
violation shall be submitted to and determined by conciliation and arbitrati: 
being understood, however, that the plain provisions of this agreement shall r 
fixed during the term of thisagreement. In the event of differences between p 
all work shall continue without interruption pending proceedings for conci!: 
and under the conditions prevailing at the time when the differences may aris 
the event that one of the parties claims the other is violating this agreement 
acting contrary to its provision, or ought for any reason to change its conduct i: 
particular, such claims shall be reduced to writing, and served upon the othe: 
two representatives of each party shall meet at the Builders’ Exchange, No. 25 ) 
Street East, at 8 o'clock in the evening of the day following the service of the « 
for the purpose of conciliation. 

If the differences shall not have been adjusted by conciliation within 48 ] 
then on the fourth day after the claim shall have been served, at the same how 
place, three representatives of each of the parties shall meet for the purpose oi 
tration. Each party shall have the privilege to challenge one of such representa! 
of the other side, and the two remaining on each side shall constitute the four 
trators. 

The four so selected shall choose a fifth person to act as chairman of the boa 
arbitration. 

Such board of arbitration shall hold daily sessions until the matter submitted 
shall have been decided. All questions shall be determined by a majority vow 
the five arbitrators. 

Pending the proceedings herein provided for, neither party shall permit any w: 
out, strike, or lockout. A decision reached by conciliation or arbitration sh 
forthwith reduced to writing and a copy thereof served upon each of the par 
hereto and shail be binding upon both sides.'° 





8 The provision in this agreement reads as foHows: ‘‘ There shall be a joint governing board, to « 
of one representative from each employer party of the first part and an equal number of members 
executive board of the party of the second part, whose duties shall be to meet when ealied upon, for 
re tee of settling all disputes or disagreements that may arise between employer and employee. 1 
shall render a decision no later than three days after being called upon. Their decision shall be fina! 

9 1923-24 agreement between the Eleetrical Contractors of the city of Scranton, Pa., and Local No. 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

10 1923-24 agreement between the contractors.of Rochester, N. Y.,.and Lecal No. 86, International 13: 
erhood of Electrical Workers. 
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The agreements at present operative in Davenport, lowa (Tri-city), 
adianapolis, and Birmingham, Ala., provide examples of the more 
omplete machinery for adjustment of disputes. In all three cases 
| nae which can not be settled locally are referred to the Council 

Industrial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry. 
Davenport, the procedure is as follows: 


17. The arbitration committee * * * shail consist of two members of Local 
Union 635 as selecied by said local, but with the understanding that these two mem 
rs shall be employees of one or more of the signatory contractors to this agreement, 
an employee of the I. B. E. W., and two members shall be signatory contractor 
lected by the signatory contractors, or an employee of the signatory contracto1 
Within 24 hours after this agreement becomes in force each party to this agreement 
hall name their members to act as a permanent arbitration committee with tlh: 
nderstanding that should any one of these members be a party to a dispute, then a 
bstitute for that member shall be named during the settlement of the dispute in 
estion. 
The contractor shall name one of their members, and the brotherhood shali name 
one of their members, and these members so named shall be the ones to whom any 
ficial notification shail be sent. Should a dispute arise, a notification shall be sent 
by the aggrieved party, and the arbitration committee must meet to take action on the 
dispute within 48 hours after such notification. Pending the first meeting of the 
bitration committee, work must continue, but if the arbitration committee fails to 
reach an agreement at their first meeting work may cease on the job in question. 
Should the arbitration committee fail to reach an agreement after three meetings, 
nm the matter shall be referred for final adjudication to the officers of the National 
ctrical Contractors’ Association for the contractors and the international officers 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers for the brotherhood, and their 
cision shall be final and binding on all parties.' 


z 


[In Indianapolis all questions in dispute pertaining either to 
hanges in wage rates or to violation of the working conditions under 
this agreeme nt are referred to a joint conference committee consisting 
of five members appointed by each of the Prepress. parties, who 
meet within 48 hours of notice by either party to the other and if 
possible render a unanimous decision. Upon failure to agree, a 
written report of the material facts is made to the Council on Indus- 
trial Relations for the Electrical Construction Industry, whose 
lecision is final and binding upon both parties.” 

The Birmingham agreement provides for the adoption of the 
declaration of principles governing the relations between employe r 
and employee adopted in 1919 by the electrical contractors’ associ 
ation and the brotherhood (see p. 27), and creates the ballewing 
local machinery, with final reference to the couneil. 

ArticLE X. 1. There shall be a local arbitration board to consist of two members 
of the Birmingham branch of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and 
Dealers, and two members of Local No. 136 J. B. E. W., whose duties shall be to meet 
when called upon for the purpose of settling all disputes or disagreements which 
may arise between the two parties hereto. These four members shall elect a filth 
man who shall not be connected in any manner with either party to this agreeme 
The decision of this arbitration board shall be final and binding upon both parties 
as regards minor differences. They shall render a decision within three days after 
be ‘Ing called upon. 

. Either party, through its regularly constituted officers, may call upon the arbi- 
tration beard at-any time to settle any differences. 

3. The arbitration board shall convene on call of three members of the Birmingham 
branch of the National Association of Electrical Contractors and Dealers or six members 


1 $923-24 agreement between the contractors of Dav enport, Bettendorf, and Rockingham, lowa, with 
Local 635, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

13 1923-24 agreement between the Electrical Contractors’ Association of Indianapolis and Local 481, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
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of Local No. 136 I. B. E. W. in writing, the same as though called by regularly e 
stituted officers. 

4, Any major differences which can not be satisfactorily settled by the local a: 
tration board, upon two-thirds majority vote of entire membership of the Birmingh 
ogre of the National Association of Eléctrical Contractors and Dealers or Lo 
No. 136, I. B. E. W. must be submitted to the joint committee referred to in 1 
preamble to this agreement and known as ‘“‘The Council of Industrial Relation 
whose decision shall be final and binding upon both parties and without appeal. 

5. A representative authorized by either party shall have the privilege of meet 
with and participating in the decision at any meeting in which vote for appeal fr 
local arbitration board’s decision is being taken. 


How the Council Functions. 


Disputes which can not be adjusted locally may be submitted | 
the council whether or not the local machinery so provides. Su 
action is voluntary, however, on the part of employers. The unio 
committed itself to the conciliation principle at its 1919 conventio: 
The council has no mandatory powers; it relies upon the spirit 
fairness of the individuals involved and upon publicity and pub 
opinion for compliance with its pronouncements. Settlement 
made by mediation or conciliation. There is no provision for ar} 
tration. That all decisions of the council have been unanimous 
attributed by council members to the fact that there is no thir 
party to whom disputes may be referred. 

Notice may be sent by either of the parties in dispute to the sec 
tary of the council. The secretary or the executive committe: 
after investigation, may, if circumstances warrant, request ea 
side to submit the dispute to a board of mediation, to be compos 
of two representatives from each side, parties to the dispute, a1 
one representative selected by the council and usually a member 
it who shall act as chairman and mediator but cast no vote. 
appointment by the parties in dispute of representatives to act f 
them constitutes a voluntary agreement between the parties to 
accept the unanimous decision of the board. 

In case the board can not agree, a finding of material facts an 
statement of the reasons for disagreement are made to the counci 
which then constitutes itself a conciliation board. If the counc 
reaches a unanimous agreement, it reports its decision back to th 
board of mediation through its chairman, and the board states t! 
agreement between the parties to the dispute the same as if the 
board itself had reached a unanimous decision. If the council fai 
to agree unanimously, a majority opinion is transmitted to tl! 
chairman of the board of mediation, who publishes it to inform th 
public of the material facts and the reasons why the council has bee 
unable to bring about adjustment. 


Principles Upon which Decisions have been Based. 


HE council has attempted to base its findings upon a prin- 

ciple which would establish a sound basis for sidiittrial re - 

lations in the industry, and which, if applied, would, in the opinion 

of the council, not -— prevent a recurrence of the difficulty, but 
e 


causes of friction and dispute and secure 


also tend to remove 


13 1922-23 agreement between Birmingham, Ala. aectzicel contractors and Local No. 136,1. B. E. W- 
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progressively larger measure of genuine cooperation between the 
member organizations, and generally, between employer and em- 
Jovee. The principle decided upon was the adjustment of wages 
according to the cost of living. In order to bring about a stabiliza- 
tion of wages the council aimed to apply to this principle certain 
corrective factors such as wages in similarly conditioned localities 
and in other trades in the building industry. A study of its de- 
«jsions shows, however, that the council has not always found it 
nossible to hold to this principle. It has been necessary, upon oc- 


casions, to give the corrective factors more weight than the principle 


J 


‘itself, and absolute justice based upon this principle has had to give 


| way to temporarily satisfactory compromises. In its second Detroit 


decision, rendered June 1, 1923, the council says: “The council is 
under a clear obligation to rest its decision on a sound tng 
although it can not always avoid some degree of compromise; but 
compromise is tolerated, not accepted, as a principle in conciliation.”’ 
The couneil’s principles, together with its arguments in defense of 
its conclusions as set forth in its printed decisions, are herewith 
summarized : 

[In arriving at a principle the council found itself confronted .in 
the beginning with the necessity of answering the primary question 
common to all wage disputes, namely, ‘‘What is a fair wage ?”’ 
The attempt to answer this question raised another in the opinion 

f the council,even more fundamental—i. e., ‘‘the security of em- 
ployment and the worker’s annual income with their resultant 
influence upon his attitude of mind toward his work.” The worker’s 
interest in his job and therefore his productive efficiency are stimu- 
lated far more by the sense of economic security than by the amount 
in the pay envelope at the end of the week, when there is no certainty 
that it may be depended upon for any fixed period. Consideration 
of the problem led the council into an inquiry into the causes of the 
violent fluctuations in the building trades employer’s demand for 
workers and the resultant periodic unemployment. The council 
Says: 

The inquiry brings to light the fact that the whole industry is operating on what 
might be termed the peak-load basis. That is to say, every step in the process, from 
the mining of ore or the felling of trees to the fabrication of manufactured products 
into the finished building, is organized, equipped, and manned executively to meet 
a peak or maximum demand which is reached only occasionally and for brief periods. 
Everyone is striving to create and maintain a profitable demand for services that will 
call for peak production. This condition results in chaos and incalculable waste, 
all of which is and must be a charge on the cost of construction, compared to which any 
alleged inflation of the wages paid for work performed is trivial. One large item of 
this waste is total of wages lost by reason of unemployment and the supercost of pro- 
duction due to the worker’s inefficiency because of the insecurity of his employment 
and the consequent loss of interest in his work. 

Until the demand factor in the building industry as a whole is equalized, until the 
peaks and valleys in the load curve are ironed out, neither electrical construction nor 
any other trade can be placed on that stable, ordered basis which alone will insure 
security of employment and maximum effort by the wage earners.’ 


The council was convinced that insecurity of employment was 
one of the principal causes contributing to the general unrest in the 
Detroit dispute, but was forced reluctantly to admit its inability to 





Detroit decision, Mar. 15, 1921 (Council Bulletin No. 1), p. 4. 
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formulate a workable principle that would provide security of en 
ment for the wage earner, and to exclude consideration of secu: 
employment in deciding the issue before it. It was the belief 
council, however, that— 

A direct obligation rests on the industry which employs a wage earner to o 
the opportunity to work for such wages and for such periods as will furnish } 
the dependent members of his family food, clothing, and shelter. These | 
have for himself and his dependents whether he is employed or not. If h: 
opportunity to provide them, the community must and does, and he and his « 
ents become public charges. But industry owes more than a bare subsister 
workers. We need not discuss this obligation from the standpoint of morals « 
Self-interest would seem to demand of an industry that it satisfy these nee 
worker which contribute to a right mental attitude as well as his material nm 
out of the satisfaction of the former grows undivided interest in the job, lo 
the work, unreserved application of energy and good will, all of which consti 
basis of industrial moraie.'® 

In deciding the first question, ‘‘ What is a fair wage?” the c 
was of the opinion that a fair wage is one which “upon an assu 
based on statistics as to the duration of employment, will sat 
nearly as possible all of the worker’s needs.” The council wi 
it states further, lend its support, even by implication, to any pra 
which tends toward establishing wages at the minimum figure 
will purchase only the imperative necessities of life. ‘‘ The wa 
be fair, should include an allowance over and above the bare « 
living proportioned to the inerease in production and na 
wealth.” *° 

The adequacy of the wage to satisfy the workers’ needs, the « 
decided, is regulated by the cost of living and will vary wii 
fluctuating purchasing power of the dollar. 

The council did not make up a budget of costs for the workma 
his family, and made use of the budget plan in the first case on!) 
that case the National Industrial Conference Board percentag: 
sion into necessities and luxuries was utilized. It did not loo 
favor upon the idea of standardizing the family budget. ‘It j 
a method which presupposes the utmost possible latitude for expr 
in his [the worker's] meager income.” 

The council felt justified in assuming that in general the s 
wages prevailing in the years immediately preceding the war 
sufficiently high to satisfy all the worker's needs. As a mediui 
measurement the wholesale commodity price index numbe 
chosen in the beginning instead of the cost-of-living figure, b: 
in its Opinion it betier reflected the commodity purchasing va 
the dollar and the council believed the commodity purchasing | 
of the dollar to be a sounder and more accurate basis for wage < 
mination than the cost-of-living figures compiled on variable | 

rices. This procedure was changed later, however, and the co 

iving figures prepared by the United States Bureau of Labor Stat: 
are now utilized. The year 1914 was chosen as the base year be 
it was the last normal year as shown by the wholesale price inex, 
and for the additional reason that there was at that time an appaicnt 
general satisfaction with the wage standard. 

The council in its first decision did not increase the whole wage 10 
the ratio established by the index numbers; instead it accepted (1¢ 


Ov. 





6 Detroit decision, Mar. 15, 1921 (Council Bulletin No. 1), pp. 4, 5. 
16 Indianapolis decision, July 8, 1921. 
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apportionment of expenditures —79.6 per cent to the cost of subsist- 
ence and 20.4 per cent to “other purposes’’—published by the 
National Industrial Conference Board in its budget for the skilled 
workman’s family, and applied the increase, in the ratio fixed by the 
index numbers, only to that part of the wage apportioned to meet the 
cost of imperative nece essities. 
It would be unjust and oppressive to reduce the allowance made ae the umperat 

ties of life. The sacrifice must be mz ide, therefore, in the allowance for satis- 
‘ving the worker’s other requirements. The council therefore carries the 20.4 per 
i the budget apportioned to the satisfaction of the worker’s needs other than 
imperative necessities into the present wage as a constant expressed in dollars. 
This procedure was later modified and in its later decisions the 
council applied the ratio of increase as determined from the inde 
numbers to the entire 1914 wage—i. e., to the portio n of the budget 
allotted to other purposes as well as to the cost of subsistence. 

The chief corrective factors of which the council has found it 
necessary to take cognizance are (1) wages in localities similarly 
located and conditioned, (2) wages paid to other crafts in the build- 
ing industry, and (3) prior under payment. 

The decision of July 1, 1922 (Terre Haute decision), states the 
position of the council relative to the relation of wage rates in towns 
similarly located and conditioned. 


a 


not possible in the opinion of the council, when considering the wage rate 


rneymen electricians in Terre Haute, to entirely ignore the rates of wages 
» living costs in similarly located and conditioned towns, because the available 
lata, of undoubted afid unbiased authority pertaining to the economic conditions 
in any one town, are too meager to form the basis of a wage adjusiment; and because 
of the further and more important fact of the partial if not complete industrial depend- 


ence of such towns as Terre Haute on the nearby larger industrial communities which 
serve a8 Centers of supply for food, clothing, materials, labor, and banking ijacilities.' 
The council became convinced of the economic fallacy of fixing 
wages for electricians at the lowest notch in any particular | near 
because the lowest-paid trade in the building industry has uniform 
tended toward stagnation in growth, due to the un: vttr: ictiveness of 
the monetary return as compared with other callings. ‘‘The lowest- 
paid trade tends toward disintegration, because the best mechanics 
seek othe sr kinds of work.” 
in April, 1923, when wages in other building trades were soaring, 
the council was forced to base its decision |: reel y upon the corrective 
lactor and to consider primarily the rates in other crafts in the 
uilding industry. ‘““The question before the council is not a justi- 
ication of the 1914 rates and therefore a 1923 rate comparable to 1t 
by the application of an index number, but rather an equitable rate 
ol W ages In comparison with the rates of other crafts in the building 


indust 


The ¢ouncil is of the opinion that an electrician earns as much as 
any other craftsman of comparable skill in the building trade, and 
therefore should receive as great a yearly income as any other. 
In the Cleveland case the cost-of-living index numbers justified a 
tate of $1.10 per hour. The wage set by the board was $1.25, the 
average of the 14 principal crafts in the industry. The council 





., Indianapolis decision, July 8, 1921, p. 
* lerre Haute decision, ‘July 1, 1922 (c call Bulletin No. 5), p. 2. 
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deplores the departure from what it considers the most scientify. 
method of wage adjustment in the following terms: 

The application of index numbers to wage adjustment is the most practical ; 
known, from a scientific standpoint, but in the building industry, where man 
are employed, each craft to a certain extent determining its own wage, it docs no 
seem possible to adjust the wage of one craft without some consideration bein 
to the other, even though the others are determined by arbitrary, haphaza 
totally unscientific methods.'® 

The council stated in its earlier decisions that it does not a. 
cept the theory of wage adjustment which seeks to make conipep. 
sation for what may be considered prior underpayment, but t 
does seek, wherever possible, to bring about a reasonable ai . 
of stabilization between similarly conditioned communities an 
between trades in the building industry. 

From the beginning, however, the council indirectly took coxni. 
zance of prior underpayment when, in its determination of the basi 
1914 wage, the average was taken of wages paid inside wiren 
certain comparable cities. The council later recognized this apparent 
contradiction and in three of its recent decisions has taken 
consideration the wage lag or the wage gain over cost of living. [y 
its Indianapolis decision the council supported its allowance of a 
increase by the fact that the two years ending April 30, 1920, an 
April 21, 1921, showed a lag in wages behind the cost of living of | 
per cent and 3 per cent, respectively. 

In the Washington decision the council found that the worker’ 
average yearly loss for the nine-year period 1914 to 1922 was $7().40. 
In Cleveland the council found a total net gain for the nine-yea 
period of $386.62. These computations, which show also the est- 
mated yearly earnings and the real earnings as based on the pu 
chasing power of the dollar, are as follows: 

AVERAGE ACTUAL AND REAL WAGES OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS IN CLEV! 


OHI10,¢ AND WASHINGTON, D.C.,> 1914 TO 1922, AND INCREASE OR DECREAS! 
YEAR AS COMPARED WITH 1914. 



























































| Cleveland, Ohio. Washington, D.C 
Increase 
| (+ ) or Av | 
| decrease) “*Y°F | 
On Average Pur- | . » ‘ age Pur- : 
Year. pg yearly | chasing mf 208 | yearly chasing] P.M 
? : in ore — < | a “ a ae 
hourly ear 7 power | earnings | pared | y ove power | earnings | 
rate. | days). |dollar.¢ | acess ne (270 | dollar. | PO YF: | 
earn- days). 
ings. | 
lanes ae $0.60 $1,123.20 | $1.00 |$1, 123.20 |......... $1,296 | $1.00 |$1, 296.00 |.. 
DS SG Leaks wldew ets . 68} | 1,287.00} .995 | 1,222.65 |4+$99.65 | 1,296] .995| 1,289.52] —$i.4 
ties dis bt Aneein 04 -70 | 1,310.40] .92 | 1,205.56 | +8256) 1,296) .92 | 1,192.32 | —103.6 
i ORR a . 756 | 1,415.23] .762 | 1,078. 40| —44.60] 1,296] .762] '987.55 | —308.4 
EE aa a ee: . 816 | 1, 527. 55 657 | 1,003. 60 |—120. 40 1, 620 657 | 1, 064. 34 | 
Ne a Te 966 | 1, 808. 35 581 | 1,050.65 | —72.35| 27160] .581 | 1,254. 96 | 4 
DR nwchbccichectee 1. 218 | 2) 280. 09 489 | 1,114.96} —8,04| 2° 160 489 | 1,056. 24 
TR ites chsgkcer onal 1.19 | 2,227.68 613 | 1,365. 56 |4+242.56 | 2,295/ .613] 1,406, 82 
a EAE ain y 1.10 | 2,059. 20 646 | 1,330. 24 |4+207.24| 2,295! .646 | 1, 482, 57 
— EGE ES SESE T ATS PERE Te: PRESSE A RRR SnD Sy 632. O§1 |........ | pbucbvs Joeee esses 
i tate eobhrccenletenked dnoleadaches ae 245. 39 |........  ceettndli- dowdaleos 
oe a. ORS SR | Sapeey PPL +386. 62 |........ Ge Oh od dah el 
Average yearly loss. .|........}......-..+|-s2-0--- Jrseeeeeeee |eweccceceleneeeees |eeeeneen|eseeeeeeee ) 








19 Second Cleveland decision, Apr. 30, 1923 (Council Bulletin No. 9), p. 2. 
@ Second Cleveland decision, Apr. 30, 1923, p. 4. 

+ Washington, D. C., decision, oy | 1, 1923 (Council Bulletin No. 8), p. 5. 
¢ As determined by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
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The council has stated that it was opposed to a national wage 
and that it favored allowance for betterment, and that it believed 
ome allowance justified because of the unemployment in the industry. 

In the matter of competition and underbidding by so-called om 
and nonunion shops, the council doubts whether either wage reduc- 
tions or increases would correct this condition, as experience shows 
there always exists a differential between the two classes of shops, 
and where revisions occur downward in the wages of union employees, 
similar reductions follow for nonunion employees. ‘The same is true 
when increases occur, thus leaving the gap relatively the same. 

In the opinion of the council, this unsatisfactory situation can be 
relieved only if the superior productive capacity of the union me- 
chanie offsets the monetary differential represented in wages. 

The council does not believe that a reduction in the union scale would affect 
competition as between the union and open-shop employers. History shows that 
there is @ more or less constant differential between union wage scales and wages 
naid by open-shop employers except when the demand for workers exceeds the 
supply. "The council is fully convinced that the only satisfactory way in which the 

mpetition of the open-shop employer can be successfully met is by improving the 
productive efficiency of the union mechanic. ‘The situation in Detroit lays a clear 
responsibility upon the union mechanics to make a conscientious and sustained 


efiort to deliver a much larger measure of service for their wage than that which the 
evidence conclusively establishes they have been rendering in the past. Indeed 
the life of the union and the maintenance of living standards which it has secured 


depend upon the delivery of this larger measure of service by its members.” 
Decisions of the Council. 
GINCE its inception in 1920, the council has handed down 11 
formal decisions, dealing for the most part with wages of journey- 
men and apprentices. Overtime has been an issue in some Cases. 
Other questions have been settled directly by the parties in dispute 
or by the conciliation -boards, without reference to the council. 
These decisions, as the plan requires, have been unanimous 
and have been made without the intervention of a third party. 
They have provided for increases in four cases, and have preserved 
the status quo in five cases. There have been two reductions. 

The first Cleveland decision fixed the rate for work performed 
during the first two hours of overtime at time and one-half, with all 
other overtime at the regular rate. The second Cleveland decision 
found no evidence to show that this ruling had been abused in prac- 
tice and continued it. The council further recommended that over- 
time work be discouraged to the utmost possible extent, because 
“work performed under such circumstances is uneconomic; it tends 
to destroy the individual workman’s efficiency; and it provides 
opportunities for foremen to exercise undue favoritism which may 
easily become a disruptive force in any organization.” 

_In its consideration of the period through which the adjustment 
shall apply, the council has uniformly recommended that its 
decisions continue uninterruptedly until adjustment is again made 
in a predetermined manner, and has appended to each decision a form 
of agreement which runs indefinitely. 

_ Following is a summary of the board’s decisions, showing the party 
initiating the dispute, the demands involved, and the ground of 
their presentation, together with the decision of the board and the 
bases upon which the decisions were made. 





*” Detroit decision, Mar. 15, 1921, p. 3. 
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SUMMARY OF DECISIONS OF COUNCIL ON INDUSTR 
{N. 1. C. B.= National Industrial Conferen, 














City. Date. 
eGcaccseescss (Mar. 15, 1921 
Indianapolis... -.. July 8, 1921 
Cleveland........ | Apr. 8, 1922 

| 
| 
East Liverpool...) May 18, 1922 


| 


| 


Terre Haute...... July 1,1922 
Hamilton, Ohio..| July 20, 1922 
| 

Baltimore. ....... Oct. 19, 1922 

Washington,D.C.| May 1, 1923 

Cleveland (sec- | Apr. 30, 1923 
ond decision ). 

Detroit (second | June 1, 1923 
decision ). 

New York City...| Jame 13, 1923 





~ 1In this decision the council found that the cost of living would not justify a wage above $1.10, t) 
rested its decision upon the equalization of wages with those in other crafts in the building indusir 


| Basis for employers’ 


demand. 








{nitiation | Employers’ — 
of dispute. demand. 
Employers | Reduction, 

demanded $1.25 to $1 

reduc- per hour. 
tions. 

Employers | Reduction, $1 
requested to 85 cents 
reduc- per hour. 
tions. 

—— do.......; Reduction, 


journeymen, 
10 cents per 
hour; each of 
| 4 classes of 

apprentices, 
5 cents per 
hour. Over- 
| time; time 





and one-half, 
first 4 hours. 





howe ad Beis... Reduct ion, 
j lourneymen, 

i $1 to 874 
| cents per 
hour. 

a d0.eee-ee| From $itoless | 
than 90 
cents an 

hour. 

bastion EE Te. "PRR reh es 

' 
| 

| 

| 

| 

eo do.......} Reduction, $1 
to 90 cents 





| per hour. 


j 
| 








Union re- | Status quo.... 
quested 

increase. 

Sgulliviees atm More liberal 
pao 
ship ratio. 

Wages: Status 

quo. 
et do.......| Refutation..... 
..--2d0.......| Status quo; 
revision of 
apprentice- 
ship sys- 

tem. 


Open-shop competi- 
tion. Decline in 
cost of living. 


Cuts in wages in 
other building 
trades. Probable 


future decline in 
living costs. Low- 
er building costs 
wouid revive in- 
dustry. 

Decrease in eost of 
living; wage de- 
creases in other 
trades. 





Uniformity with 
; ities of similar 
size and condition. 


| 
| 


Open-shop compet i- 
tion. 
cost of living. 


Cost of living 
than in cities of 
equal population. 


union of desired 
ter time 
lated in 


ment. 


stipu- 
agree- 


Bargaining basis; 
refutation. 


Not warranted by 
cost ofliving or by 


wages in other 
crafis. 
Workers’ demand 


did not give time 
for necessary 
commercial ad- 
justments for 
work under con- 
struction and 
pending esti- 
mates. 
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Decline in | 


less | 


Notification by | 


increase made af- | 





dem 
Continn 
$1.25 s 


Increas: 
$1.15. 
ble ris: 
of liviy 


Continu 
oldr 
Dou} 
for all 


time. 


Increase 


cents | 


Inerease, 


> 
SeL.ivj 


Increas‘ 


Lo 8 


hour. 


Increase, $ 
$1L.374 pr 


Double 


time inst: 


tame an: 
half. 


Restoratior 
$10 wage ; 


ed in ti 
cision. 


Increasc 
cents per 
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Ll ONS FOR THE ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. 
$.=U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics.] 








d, B. | 
“] Basis S for workers’ | 
demand. 


Decision. 





“Reduction would not 
competitive 
mdition. No ap- 

ciable decline in 
ving costs. 


iter 


Electricians should re- 
ive Same wage as | 
er skilled crafts. 


Refutatien 


, 


OS 


rief submitted.... 


Paid less than other 
itled crafts. Cost 
wm high asin 
car-by large cities. 


t-16 wage less than 
n other cities and 
for other trades. 


reement provided 


nerease for elec- 
ricians in case 
ther trades were 


nereased. 


Prior underpayment; 
gin wages behind 
‘ost of living. 


Restoration of wage 
voluntarily lowered 
n effort to stimulate 
usiness. 


Terms of working 
agreement which 
provide that if rates 
for plumbers and 
steam fitters were 
changed, rates for 
electricians should 
be subject to change 
in manner provided. 





“Status quo 





Lae eA 

Reduction. Journeymen, 
$1.10; second year ap- | 
prentices, Class B, 


cents; Class A, 50 cents; 
third-year apprentices, 
Class B, 6 cents; 
Class A, 60 cents; fourth- 
year yt ed Class 
3, 65 cents; Class A, 75 
cents. Ove d-- mer , first 2 
hours, timeand one-half; 
all other, double time. 
Statusquo. Journeymen, 
$1; 
tices, 75 cent: 
apprentic 


3; third-year 
624 cents. 


es, 6 


Reduction to 95 cer 
hour. 


Status quo 


Increé pe es. 124, Apr. 16 
to Oct. 1; to $1.183, Oct 
1, 1923, to Feb. 29, 1923. 


Increase to $1.25 ) per hour. 
No change in overtime 
ate. Nochange in a, 
prenticeship ruies unles 
mutually agreed upon. 


Increase from $1 to $1.12} 
from June 2, 1923. 


Increase to $1.25 for jour- 
neymen from June i to 
Dec. 31, 1923. 81} cents 
for helpers. No action 
on apprenticeship. 





fourth- year appren- | 


45 | 


Basis of decision. 


19l4aver- 
N. 1.4 


Cost of living: Base, 
age wage in 4 cities, 


YDITICNS, 


~~ 


budget. increase applied to 
necessities. Medium of meas- 
urement, wholesale prices in- 
dex. ; 

Cost ofliving: Base, 1914 aver- | 
age wage in 7 cities. In- | 


crease applied to whole wage 


Medium of measurement 
wholesale price index. Prior 
underpayment \Howance 


for unemployment. . 


Cost of liv 
Medium 
B.L.S 


ing: Base, 1914 rate 
of measurement 
cost-of-living figure 


Rising tendency in cost of 
living. 

Cost of living: Base, 1914 aver 
age in 6 cities vir im 0 
measurement, B. I . CO 
of4iving figures. Wag in 
similariy located and condi 
tioned citi and in o r 
building trades 

Same as East Liverpool 

| Cost of living: Base, average 
Wage In competing cities. 
Medinom of measurement, 
B. L. 8. cost-of-living index. 








| 


Cost of living tendency up- 
ward. Wagesin other cities 
and trades. Lowering wage 
does not matcrially affect 
competition. 

Cost of living: Base, 
in WW cities. "8 
measurement, B. S. 
of-living figures. o ‘onditions 


1914 wage 
of 


cost- 


in comparable cities. Wages 
n other skilled crafts in 
building trade. 

Lag of wages behind cost of | 
living, 1914 to 1922. Dili- | 
zation and equiization of 
wages between localities and 
between trades. Cost ofliv- 
ing: Base, 1914 average in 8 

cities. Medium of measure- 
ment, B. L. 8. cost-of-living 
index. 


Wages in other building trades. 
Allowance for bettermen 


Stabilization of wages between 


trades and between localities. 


Cost of living plus 10 per 
cent corrective fecter based 
on wagesin other trades. 

Stipulations of existing agree- 
ment. Stabilization of 
wages and correction of in- 
equalities. Committee of 
building trades congress al- 

ready working on appren- 
ticeship plan. 





Al 


ommendation. 


— 


€ 


Utilization of coun- 
cil method in fu- 
ture disputes 

Continuing agree- 
ment, discour- 
agement oO! Over- 
time work. 

on ung 4 

> 
ment Gisvoutl- 
ienLt Ol ove! 
Lim 

Q 1s Ea | . 

er pool, 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Necessity urged for 
equitable classi- 
fication of help- 
ers, commensu 
rate with their 
qualificationsand 
length of serv- 
iee. 


Vailing rate, and that the wages of electrical workers showed a total gain over the period 1914-1922, but 
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In the Detroit case, after the council’s decision maintaining {}\. <j01 
status quo, the union voluntarily accepted a reduction from $10 por unc 
day to $9 and later to $8 on the theory advanced by the employers con 
that a lower wage would stimulate business. “Events have |}; | 
slow,’ says the chairman, “to say the least, in confirming the cvr- will 
rectness of this theory, not alone in Detroit, but elsewhere. Hov- an 
ever, the action of the union in voluntarily reducing the wage demon- | 
strates a high degree of cooperation.” ** For the two-year period cou 
1920-21, the union reported 57 strikes and lockouts affecting e|oc- ren 
trical workers in the building trades. In July, 1921, after the cou by 
had been functioning a little over a year, the chairman of the council hib 
reported services rendered by the council in about 100 cases, in which, ad] 
favorable adjustment had been realized. ‘Two cases were forma||; 
handled by the council during this period. In every case of inform, me 
adjustment a reasonable degree of satisfaction to both parties to ren 
the dispute resulted. “In a few cases where the adjustment has not th 
been complete, the least that can be said is that a disagreeable sitwa- ag 
tion has been rendered less disagreeable.” * In June, 1923, the 1st 
council reports that approximately 280 cases have been handled ol 
informally and 11 cases have been formally decided. The council we 
therefore has to its credit a yearly average of about 100 adjustme ; 
ior 

Cost of the Plan. th 
me 
MEMBERS of the council serve without remuneration, and the} 
of the plan is now a nominal one—about $200 monthly—joint 
borne by the union and the employer group subscribing to the p); 
At the present cost of operation ($200 per month) and rate of adju 
ment (100 per year), the total cost of adjustment of each dispute 
would be about $25—a result of interest in view of the cost of strik 

Since the formation of the union-shop group of the employe: 
association (at the 1922 convention), the matter of financing tl 
council has been much less difficult, and it is now planned to enlarge | 
the research work of the council in the matter of prevention of causes * 
of disputes, which the council considers its primary function. re 


tri 


fre 


Work of Council in the Prevention of Disputes. 





GINCE its inception, the council has aimed, so far as possible, to th 
eradicate the causes of disputes, which it found in the first cases Sig 
considered to be as follows: ca 
Intermittent and shifting employment, which breeds discontent on the part of t! 7 7 
wage earner; a en 
The system of price competition which drives both employers and employees io In 
— the job to their mutual detriment; and we 
The lack of any general and moving understanding of the indissoluble partnersh:\, a) 
which exists in industry between management and labor.” ai 
As a method of prevention of such causes, the council has in each th 
of its decisions recommended that the parties adopt a so-called W: 
“continuing’’ agreement, a form for it being provided in the dec: ac 
—— cr 

*1 Academy of Political Science, Proceedings, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 75. ‘Joint and national counseling di 
the electrical construction industry,’’ by L. K. Comstock. 
22 Report of chairman to convention of National Association of Electrical Contractors and Deale! vl 


July, 1921. 
23 Council Bulletin No. 2, Apr. 15, 1921, p. 7. 
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jon. The continuing agreement is recommended on the ground that 
under it the occasion for misunderstandings resulting from the annual 
‘conferences will be largely removed. Unless the union or the em- 
jjover has serious reason to request a change in the agreement, it 

vill not invite a conference where it has to state its reasons therefor, 
and give several months’ notice of such conference. 

This continuing agreement embodies the principles adopted by the 
council and stated above, and provides that the agreement shall 
remain in effect permanently or until nullified by 12 months’ notice 
hy either party to the other. The recommended agreement pro- 
_ hibits strikes and lockouts, and provides machinery for the inapelleate 
adjustment of controversies, however they may arise. 

It is the belief of the council that there should be a national agree- 
ment embodying the principles regarded as fundamental in right 
relations, and defining the rights and obligations of the parties and 
their respective functions. In the opinion of the council such an 
agreement should not include wage scales (the council has declared 
itself unfavorable to uniform scales), but should provide a method 
of fixing wage scales for specified periods, through a permanent 
wage scale conference board. 

The council now has at work a legislative committeee which is 
formulating a program for codifying the principles which shall guide 
the council, and a committee preparing the draft of a national agree- 
ment. 





Report of Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 
Ts third annual report of the Kansas Court of Industrial Rela- 


tions covers the calendar year 1922. As it now exists, the 
court consists of five general divisions, as follows: The indus- 
trial division, labor division, woman’s division (including child labor), 
free employment service, and miscellaneous activities. Under this 
last are included reports and investigations of settlements in indus- 
trial accident cases and advice with respect to workmen’s compensa- 
tion claims. 
The division relating to industrial disputes is said to be not the 
larger part of the work of the court, though it is the one that attracts 
the greatest attention. The duties of this division are a general over- 
sight of the administration of the industrial court law, and the adjudi- 
_ cation of disputes affecting essential industries, protection of the public 
_ against injury from lack of production, assisting in agreements between 
_ employers and employees so as to avoid litigation and antagonism, and 
_ investigations into essential industries in theState. It issaid that there 
_ were no local strikes in essential industries in the State in 1922, except 
_ avery short cessation of work by the employees of an elevator. A con- 
_ siderable amount of activity was called for, however, in connection with 
the local effects of national disputes in the coal industry and the rail- 
way shop crafts. On account of their origin, and particularly on 
_ «ccount of the jurisdiction of the Railroad Labor Board in the shop- 
_ crafts dispute, the court was not able to go into the merits of these 
_ disputes. Several cases came up as criminal cases on account of 
' Violation of the industrial court law as to picketing, and a number of 
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convictions were secured. In the coal industry, in which wo 
suspended on the expiration of the contract between the op 
and miners on April 1, 1922, there was constant supervision 

conditions, resulting in a much higher production in Kansas t| 
the neighboring States of Missouri and lowa. Thus, in June an 
Kansas produced 27.7 per cent of full-time output, while M 
maneeekaaie 4.4 per cent and lowa produced none. “ Kansa- 
the unique record of producing all the coal necessary to me 
needs of her people, in a thoroughly unionized field, duri: 
national suspension of work on the part of the union miners.’ 

Detailed statistics are given showing the situation develope 
each of the principal railway companies operating ia this St: 
consequence of the strike of 1922. This report shows that, “s. 
the ton-miles of freight hauled are concerned, during the stri: 
the total for all railroads in Kansas was practically the same 
the same period in 1921; while in December, 1922, the railro 
Kansas handled approximately 500,000,000 more ton-miles 0! 
than in the same month in i1921.”’ 

A summary is given of the extraordinary expense occasioned 
strike, as reported by the railroads, amounting to $2,958,2 
Of this nearly one-half was for maintenance and expenses of e 
ees, and more than $600,000 was for guards and police protectio: 
efiort was made to ascertain the extraordinary cost to the S: 
way of military protection or to the local government by 
police expense. soe mary 

Ten cases were submitted to the industrial side of the court 
the year, asking for an adjudication of decisions or the modifi 
of orders. In this connection the court states, ‘It is also inter 
to note that in a number of instances employers and employe: 
had heretofore submitted controversies to the court, during th. 
ent year have continued their relationship on the basis of the « 
decisions previously rendered.’’ in several cases employe: 
employees, in their collective agreements, have eliminated the 
tration clause of their contracts, substituting therefor a provis: 
submit disputes to the court for adjudication. 

Other portions of the report covering the subject of factory in 
tion showed 3,757 factories inspected during the year and 371 | 
for betterment issued; compliance was reported in 300 cases. 

Industrial accidents are reported to the court, the total for 
being 7,595. Of these, 4,893 occasioned the loss of one week’s 
or less, 86 were fatal, 142 caused amputation or other perm: 
disability, and 2,474 ethers caused the loss of more than one 
tame—in all a loss of working days aggregating 41,196. Of the 
accidents, 70 were under the compensation law, one-half of the v 
men leaving widows. The number of orphans is reported as 4, 
other dependents 67, the average compensation paid being $2 
In temporary total disability cases the wage loss was given at $447 
and the total compensation paid $151,815. The average leng! 
disability was 30 days, and the average weekiy wage $26. 
amount of compensation averaged $111 per case. 


Other divisions of the report take up women’s work (see u! 


minimum wage), child labor, the State free employment service, 
mine inspection. 
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He 
aly PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 
Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 
SHE following tables are based on figures which have been 
+ received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
’ through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 
Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food, June 15, 
1922, and May 15 and June 15, 1923, as well as the percentage 
changes in the year and in the month. For example, the price of 
; war per pound was 7.1 cents on June 15, 1922, 11.2 cents on May 15, 
1923, and 11.1 cents on June 15, 1923. These figures show an 
increase of 56 per cent in the year, but a decrease of 1 per cent in the 
month. 
The cost of the various articles of food’? combined showed an 
a increase of 3 per cent in June, 1923, as compared with June 15, 1922, 


id an increase of 1 per cent in June, 1923, as compared with May, 


auu 
1925. 
TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JUNE 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1922, AND 
LY 15, 1923. 
[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 











| 
Per cent of increase 


7 ° (i-+) OF decrease 
AveTage ret: ce —_ : - 
Average retail price on (~) June 15, 1923, 


| compared with— 























Article. Unit. 
l _ | ee ——$ 
| 
: June 15, May 15, | June 15, | June 15, | May 15, 
{ | 1922. 19273. { 1923. 1922. 1923. 
LO | | | 
Cents. Cents. | Cents. 
tl Sislein SOMIGCE .. 6s sesbbhe-p0s-s0ds00 | Pound ........ 38.4 38.7 | 40.1 | “4 +4 
ers SR ons debit en cap en etabane oe __ Ee tgeteepioke 33. 5 33. 0 34. 5 3 +5 
GD POR Aihe atedddote Line canes se pee O06ii sddad 28. 2 28. 2 28.8 +2 +2 
RR cS odemecen «aenee l apaed GO. <-ser- 20. 1 19.9 20. 4 +] | +3 
99 fg SE A eee re eee _ oe ees 12.9 12.7 12.6 —2 | —1] 
“ Pork chops..........-.-.-- ee sage a 33.9 30. 0 29. 9 —12 | —0.3 
me cnn FN iia A a tip ws! <li 40.4 39. 1 39. 0 —3 | —0.3 
, Bem; 4. cthabeee diel i063 siti ae Eis date DR ntewdas 51.9 45.3 45.9; —12 | 1 
ne ee SS ae ae 38. 0 36. 7 38. 1 +0. 3 | +4 
Me BE. REI RRON LESS ' Bats ae 26.9 36. 2 35. 4 —4 —2 
‘5 7 Sal 10M, GUM Ss 4. ndiiidnndadsies GOrtnwededs 32. 2 31.2 31.1 =" a. 2 
ital I, rience coccccestens GOMES. .0<t00- 12.5 13. 5 | 13.5 +8 0 
; Milk, CHI ida iesccccwases 15-16-0z. can. . 10. 9 | 12. 2 | 12.2 12 0 
Orh- i ae oh , aa 44.9 52.1 | 50. 0 +11 —4 
nd UlOCMIIRG « didn bb ds nccécccccatioseed ti ae 27. 5 | 29. 1 | 29. 1 +6 0 
im it Ss Ses - | 26.7 | 27.6 | 27.5 | 3 —().4 
24, ee fC. eee ae rE ae 31.1 | 35. 5 | 36. 1 | i6 | +2 
al Lal, ean iitnsnonscececedieeews idainwes 17.2) 17.3) 17.2] 6 | -1 
f | _ ‘Inaddition to monthly retail prices of food and coal, the bureau secures prices of gas and dry goods 
1 OL : from each of 51 cities and for electricity from 32 cities. These prices are published at quarterly intervals 
he ithe MONTHLY LABOR REViEew. ; ' 
* The following 22 articles, weighted according to the consum:ytion of the average family, have been 
used from January, 1913, to December, 1920: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, ye beef, 
der pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, 
del coffee, and tea. The remainder of the 43 articles shown in Tables 1 and 2 have been included in the 
and Weighted aggregates for each month, beginning with January, 1921. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER NT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, JUNE 15, 1923, COMPARED WITH JUNE 15, 1922, \vp 
MAY 15, 1923—Concluded. 























Per cent of 

Average retail price on— 7 Pel c 

Article. Unit. —— 

Junel15, May 15, | June 15, | Junei5, | M 
1922. 1923. 1923. 1922. 

Cents. Cenis. | Cents. 
Vegetable lard substitute............ nee 22. 4 22.6 2a7 +1 
PE SeREOREE GUL, < oor covccescacc on Ee 34. 1 35. 1 35. 4 +4 
I nr ees Fe aE PIE soe 5 23% 8.8 8.7 8.7 —1 
ee eT eee ee a eee 5.3 4.8 | 4.8 —9 
Re MRS 84.6652 So w'c's hd. cc aos evbnolaueda Sndlensee 3.9 4.0 4.0 3 
ES a en eee bees PET eo 8.7 8.8 | 8.8 l 
RE ts aun'e db6c tc ondiccaeenssaced 8-oz. pkg .... 9.9 9.7 | 9.7 —2 
I. £3.65 e cowed dddacboan cd 28-0z. pkg..... 25. 8 2A. 5 | 24. 4 —5 
NR i ah ae Ee re ale | as 20. 0 19.7 19.7 | —1 
ES A A RE eee Ae Se ee See 2 “ORAL ERE 9.6 9.4 9.4 —2 
ES Pe TS a ate at ides osea 10. 6 11.4 11.4 +5 
ee ATA ll Say eB AP Adina ee ae 3.5 2.7 3.2 —9 
ME oh ASSASS. Sigis sy ok doe mene EF TNS, on anada 8. 0 7.8 8.1 | +1 
AE age share RE 5.1 | 8.0 62) +22 
= ee No. 2.can...... 13. 2 13.0 13. 0 —2 
SS EE EE Oe pee / ere 15.5 15. 4 15.4 —| 
i ns eebnen sep aciinw Suhel I 17.8 17.5 17.5 —2 
TORBNCOSS, CONNCOGL i... 1... 5... nee eae 7 13.9 | 13.0 13.0 —6 
es MIINOE so. 5. 6.5 sn ccccccccce | Ea 7.2 11.2 11.1 + 56 
Seb oaa th £2 na tadads cdeteaadoncbbleiane’ ieskewees 68. 0 69.3 69. 4 +2 
Shin Sh diandeesOdevecdivectach wee i dthides 36. 1 38. 0 37.8 5 
SS aa, Soe a ee aie ae oie tie 20. 6 19. 5 19. 3 —6 
Reeth AES a iy a i tae Rael 24. 1 17.8 17.6 —27 
SE Ge. Sey Se Sree eS wee 36. 3 37.0 38. 1 5 
al hots ceddscbbasdccitiadutspoees ted atentie 63. 5 55.3 53.9 —15 
All articles combined !.............. | FOO Re ET eee ee +3 
| 





1 See note 2, p. 45. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on June 15, 1913 and 1914, and on June 15 of each yea 
from 1918 to 1923, together with percentage changes in June of each 
of these specified years compared with June, 1913. For examp! 
the price per pound of flour was 3.3 cents in June, 1913; 3.3 cents in 
June, 1914; 6.7 cents in June 1918; 7.5 cents in June, 1919; 8.8 « 
in June, 1920; 5.9 cents in June, 1921; 5.3 cents in June, 1922; and 
4.8 cents in June, 1923. These figures show the following percent- 
age increases: No change in June, 1914; 103 per cent in June, 1918; 
127 per cent in June, 1919; 167 per cent in Peis, 1920; 79 per cent 
in June, 1921; 61 per cent in June, 1922; and 45 percent in June, 1/23 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 48 per cent in June, 1923, as compared with June 1913. 
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T.pLE 2—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CEN 
‘OF INCREASE OR DECREASE JUNE 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS COMP Ai 
‘ITH JUNE 15, 1913. 


I 


~ 


{Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. | 

















| | ° | Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price June 15— (—) June 15 of each specified year 
Article. | Unit. compared with June 15, 1913 
| i ei i | | | 
j1913 1914 1918) 1919 1920 1921 1922)1923; 1914 |1918 | 1919 1920/1921) 1922 1923 
I 
| - oN | A, OF - 
| Cis.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts. lc %s.| Cts \. 18 
Sirloin steak...-..-..- | Pound .|25. 9126. 3| 42. 6) 43.1) 46. 1/40. 0/38. 4/40. | 4+2 | +64) +66, +78 454 S D 
Round steak.......-] s. 6 ‘22. 6/23. 7] 40. 6) 40. i 42. 635. 6/33 5134.5) +5 80 79| +88 +-58 1S 3 
Rib roast........-.. |... -do.. .|20. 1,20. 5} 33. 5} 33. 8] 34. 8/29. 8128, 2/28. 8) +2 67, +68) +73 +45 
Chuck roast.......- "ido. -|16. 3116. 7| 29.5 28. 1| 27. 8/21. 6/29. 1120.4) +2 | +81] +72) +714+33| +23] +25 
Plate bell. .s.2-s<s. |. .do.. .|12. 2/12. 5) 22. 7; 21.0) 19. 0/14. 1/12. 9/12.6 +2 | +86 72} +56 +-16 (3 3 
rk chops...... ..-|..-d0.. 20, 8/21. 6} 37.2) 42. 4) 40. 8/34. 1/33. 9/29.9 +4 | +79+104) +96 +64) +63 i 
Nase. 6 oavwceasar -d0.. ./27. 3/27. O} 51. 5) 57.2) 53.9)42. 9/40. 4/39.0) —1 | +89 +110 97' +57 . j 
7 ia ee 8 es : .do.. 27. 3127.0} 46. 5) 55.2) 57. 7:48. 9151.9145.9° —1 | 7/ 102 +111 79 On 68 
nb, leg of.....-..|...do.. .j19. 4/20. O} 37. 4) 38. 4) 41. 5135. 0/38. 0138. 1 3 | +93) +98 +114) +81 of #) 
3 ae a ..|...0.. .|21, 9/22. O} 37.6) 42.6. 46. 0/38. 6/36. 9135. 4 9.4) +72; +95 +110 6 f 2 
on (canned), |...do.../....|...- 220. 6/432. 0 G38. 937. 592. 231. 1)... 2. joe ec eect e ween 
d. Pe Pp OM | ee ge BS 
:, fresh... | Quart.) 8.8} 8.9) 13.0) 14.9 16.2)14. 2/12. 5/13. 5 l is 69) +84+61 52 
evi aporated. OO)  Ceradhddcdiven<. | 15.4) 15. 0/13. 8)10. 9/12. 2 
Butter ye ..--| Pound./35, 2/33. | 51. 1) 63. 3) 67. 2/40. 2)44. 9/50. 0 a | 15 80} +9) 14 2 12 
0 margari ES is MR AR ee ee --| i es § fF . 2 ee ee eee 
ll EE a ee ee ee eee 35. 4) 36. 126. 8|26. 7\27. 5}... = ee 
>) ee _.do.. ./21. 8/22. 7] 33.2) 42. 4) 41. 8:29. 5/31. 1136.1) +4 | 52 g4 ( j 6 
0. ee Peer ..do.. .|15. 8/15. 4| 32. 6} 40.2) 29. 3)16. 2)17. 2117.2 3 14106 +154 x j } 
Vegetable lard sub- |...do...|....|.... A tng a ee A, BES Phdccs aslsce cals cadliucestowes 
titute. | | 
Eggs strictly fresh .| Dozen.|27.9)28. 2) 42.5) 53.5) 53. 6'35.034.1/35.4/ +1 | +52] +92 2 +25 2 27 
Breee.. sstivh a<<s ..-| Pound.) 5.6) 6.2; 10.0; 9.9) 11.8) 9.8) 8.8) 87/411 | 9) +77 +111 4+-75 »D 
4. Cee eee _.do.. .| 3.3} 3.3} 6.7) 7.5) 8.8 5.9) 5. 3) 4.8 0 |+1 127 ] 79 i! 15 
Corn meal...-. sass]. -sO0,..4 Be S I) 6.7} 6.3} 6.9) 4.5) 3.9) 4.0 7 $4+131)/4+117,4+135 4-55 7 8 
Rolled Oats........- = poe “aR ane | 8.5! 10.5) 9.9) 8.7] 8.8)...... ee ‘ 
Corn flakes......... Oe Rial chielecs ..} 14.0} 14. 4]12. 3) 9.9] 9. 7)...... 
W heat a... CO oe iene | 25. 1) 30. 2/29. 8'25. 8124. 4]......]..- 
JS yl ES Oe | 19.3) 20. 9/20. 7 20. 019.7 = 
a. aes }..-do...| 8.6) 8.7) 12.5) 13.8, 18.7) 8.8) 9.6) 9.4) +1 15) +60)+117| +2 2) 9 
ee | Sn Ce ee | 17.5) 12.1) 11.8) 7.9.10. 611.4 deve 
PoteteGhh .<6<60 - -- -d0.. .| 1.8) 2.2) 2.9) 3.8 10.3) 2.7) 3.5) 3.2)+22 +61/+111 172 LOO) 8 
oe ee ee Ye A |---4) A AOR OY 8 re FT eee eee ae eee 
Cabbage 1 aa LY “om oe OOe Te Sime UL OS ee ee ee oo 
Beans, baked. . } (¢) etal ee Nae oe & 8 8 8 OO eee ee eee eee 
Corn, canned... ... a (e) ois ae eben Ee 18. 7/15. 9115. 515. 4)......).....4..... * 
Peas, canned. ...... CSD © Bon akesen ate Oe Le eee ee ee See ee 
Tor latoes, canned. -| ag ee OOS Oe ee 2) 1559 hcl. SS. OS. GG... sfc: ; ae 
Sugar, granulated . . Pound | 5.3} 5.1) 9.1) 10.6) 26.7) 7.8) 7.1/1.1) —4 | +72)/4+100)+404 ; 109 
eS Caras _.do.. .|54. 4/54. 7] 64. 8] 70. 1) 74. 1168.3 68. 069.4) +1 | +19) +29) 5G -+- 2 2! 28 
i es? See .|..-d0.. .|29. 8129. i 30. 2) 42.6) 49. 2/35. 7 36. 137.8) —0.3) +1 + 13) 6 } 1 27 
3 te ..do.. ee. | 16. 6) 25. 4) 28. 2/18. 520. 6/19. 3)......!.- 3h Pe 
A eae Ae do.. .|....}....] 15.1] 16. 8} 27. 7/30. 924. 1/17.6)...... a re is 
Bananas............| Dozen.|....|....|.....| 38.2) 46. 3/41. 6:36. 3)38. 1 
OPFOR Rise ncsscese- |...d0,../.... aa ee | 54.4) 63. 9/49. 9 63. 5 53.9 
| | | | | 
All articles Ccom-|...... ca aoe kee os ibs cdheods +2 +66) +88) +124+48 +44) +48 
bined./ 
a ‘a Both pink and red. d 28-ounce package. 
b 15-16-ounce can. é No. 2 can. 
¢ 8-ounce package. f See note 2, page 45 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail price of each of 22 articles 
f food * as well as the changes in the amounts of these articles that 
could be purchased for $1, each year, 1913 to 1922, and for J June, 1923. 





Although smanthiy prices of 43 food aticien have been secured ‘since January, 1919, prices of only 
of these articles have been seeured each month since 1913. 
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Taste 3.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND AMO! r 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1, IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1922, AND IN JUNE, 1923. 



















































































Sirloin steak. | Round steak. Rib roast. | Chuck roast. | Plate beef. | Pork c! 
| | 7 sean | 
Year. Aver- | Aver- | | A ver- Aver- | | Aver- | Aver- | 
age | Amt.| age | Amt.| age Amt. |; age | Amt. age Amt. | age 
retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail | for $1.| retail | for $1. | retail | for $1.| retail 
price. price. | price. price. | price. | pric 
ou —— a et Oe ae ~ (a 2 ae a7 ids +s 
$0. 254 | Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. \Perlb.| Lbs. |Per th 
- 3.9 |$0.223 | 4.5 /$0.198| 5.1 |$0.160] 6.3 0.121 | 8.3 ($0. 210 
| SR ae -259/ 3.9) .236) 42] .204; 49) .167] 6.0} .12] 7.9 220 
| Sa ae: 27] 3.9! .230/ 4.3) :201| 5.0] 2161] 6.2| 1121] 8&3)| [203 ) 
., eee -273| 3.7) 285) 4.1) .212/ 47] .171| 5.8!) 128] 7.8] 2297 
a 315 38.2); .290| 3.4) .249 4.0} .209 4.8) .157 6. 4 319 
Se lttns cereus é -389/ 2.6] .369) 27] .307 3.3 | . 266 8.8; .206| 4.9] .390 
ea 417 2.4; .389{ 2.6; .325| 3.1) .270 3.7 | .202 5.0} .423 
ea . 437 2.3] .395 2.5| .332; 3.0; .262}] 3.8; .188!] 5.5! .423 
. ae -388/ 2.6) .344) 29) .201/ 3.4] .212] 4.7] .148 7.0| .349 
SE eeaeeeanar 374 2.7) .823) 3.1 . 276 3.6] .197; 5.1 er ae 330 
1923: June..... - 401 2.5] .345 2.9} .288 3.5] .204) 49) .126 7.9 299 
| 
Bacon. Ham. Lard. Hens. Eggs. I 
ae. Loe... bs os ee 
| | 
Per lb.| Lbs. Per lb.| Das. /Per tb. | Lbs. |Perib.| Lbs. |Per dz.) Dozs. | Per ib 
oe EET $0.270 | 3.7 |$0. 269 3.7 |$0.158 | 6.3 |$0. 213 4.7 $0. 345 2. 9 |$0. 383 
er 246}. 261 .273 37) .186} 6.41 .218 4.6| .353 2.81 .362 
__. Se ey -269; 3.7) .261 3. 8 148; 6.8] .208 4.8) .341 2.9} .358 
ee .287| 3.5) .294 3.4] .175] 5.7 236 4.2) .375 2.7] .304 
Th tcrmsened 410; 2.4] .382 2.61 .276 | 3.6 | . 286 B51 .481] 21] .487 
RRR: .529} 1.9] .479 2.1) .333 3.0) .377 27) .569| 1.8] .577 
eee ..... .554] 18] 534] LO} .369| 27) 1411] 241] l628 | 1.6] .678 
es sacks .523| 1.9] 1555| 1.8| .205| 3.4] 1447] 22] ler} 1:5} [701 
SARS RE ES 427} 2.3] .488) 20] .180| 5.6] .307) 25) .509| 20] 2517 
_ Saree --| -398) 2.5] .488/ 20) .170/ 5.9) .360) 28) .444] 2.3] .479 
1923: June..... -390| 2.6] .450} 22] .172] 58 | 354 2.8/| .354| 2.8] .500 
| 
| | 
Cheese. Milk. Bread. | Flour. | Corn meal. Rice 
eS gee TAY et ee Pe Fa ney eee aa 
Perlb.| Lbs. |Per qt.| Qis. \Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| | 
IRS $0. 221 4.5 |$0.089 | 11.2 |$0. 056 17. 9 |$0.033 | 30.3 |$0.030 | 33.3 ($0. 087 
Say -229) 4.4] .089] 11.2] .063/ 15.9] .0384] 29.4] .032/ 31.3] .0s8 
ERE . 233 4.3| .088| 11.4] .070/ 143] .042] 23.8] .083|) 30.3] . O91 
Ree +258) 3.9) .091) 11.0) .073| 13.7) .084) 227] .034|) 29.4] . 091 
ee ee . 332 3.0] .112 9.0; .092; 10.9) .070] 143] .058/ 17.2] .104 
ES . 359 2.8} .139 7.2} .098| 10.2| .067} 149) .068| 14.7] .129 
. see - 426 2.3 155 6.5; .100; 10.0; .072| 13.9| .064) 15.6} .151 
ea 416 2.4 167} 6.0] .115 87) .081) 123) .065; 15.4] .174 
ea . 340 2.9 146 6.8; .099; 10.1 .058 | 17.2} .045| 22.2! .095 
MS aks checnl | .329) 3.0] .131 7.6} .087| 11.5] .051] 19.6] .039| 25.6] .095 
1923: June... .. | .361 2. 8 135 7.4 | .087) 11.5) .048] 20.8] .040) 25.0) .004 
= i : 
Potatoes. Sugar. Coffee. Tea. | 
| 
| | } 
Perlb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Lbs. |Pertb.| Lbs. |Perlb.| Las. | 
era: $0.017| 58.8 1$0.055] 182 |$0.298| 3.4 $0.544 1.8 | 
ts sewiens -018| 55.6} .059] 16.9] .297/ 3.4] .546] 1.8) 
 Saeeygiete 015 | 66.7] :066| 15.2| 1300! 3.3) 1545] 18] 
Ne ia cain chin -027 | 37.0) .080] 125] .209|) 3.3] .546 1.8 | 
Mt i dd. cees .043| 23.3} .093] 10.8} .302| 3.3] .582| 1.7 
Bch <nsebmaad -082 | 31.3) .097} 10.3) 305) 3.3) .648 1.5 | 
lila iene ll -038 | 26.3] .113 8.8] .433/) 2.3] .701 1.4 
AGN TT 063 | 15.9] .194]) 5.2] .470! 2.1) .733 1.4 | 
is neko ncnct .031 | 32.3] .080} 12.5] .363 2.8| .697 1.4 
i nwre<sosane- | .028|] 35.7] .073| 13.7] .361| 28] .681| 1.5 
1923: June.....:| .082| 31.3] 111} 90) :378| 2.6) ‘694] 1.4 | | 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 
the retail prices of each of 22 food articles,' by years from 1907 to 


rn 


Aes and by months for a ne and for January, February, March, 
\pril, May, and June, 1923. These index numbers, or relative 
prices, are based on the year 1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing 
‘he average price of each commodity for each month and each yea 
by the average price of that commodity for 1913. These figures must 
be used with caution. For example, the relative price of rib roast 
for the year 1920 was 168, which means that the average money price 
for the year 1920 was 68 per cent higher than the average money 
price for the year 1913. The relative price of bacon for the year 
i919 was 205 and for the year 1920, 194, which figures show a drop 

f 11 points but a decrease of only 5 per cent in the year. 

“In the Jast column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing the 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. From 
January, 1913, to December, 1920, 22 articles have been included in 
the index . and beginning with January, 1921, af articles have been 
used. For an explanation of the method used in making the link 
between the cost of the market basket of 22 artic = , weighted accord- 
ing to the average family consumption in 1901, and the cost of the 
market basket based on 43 articles and weighted according to the 
consumption in 1918, see Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 1921 
(p. 25). 

The curve shown in the chart on page 51 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers 
given in the table. The retail cost of the food articles included in 
the index has decreased since July, 1920, until the curve is brought 
down in June, 1923, to approximately where it was in April, 1917. 
The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale,* because the 
percentages of increase or decrease are more accurately shown than 
on the arithmetic scale. 


‘ See note 2, p. 45. 

' For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1920, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW 
for February, 1921, 19-21. 

6 For a discussion oe the logarithmic chart see article on ‘‘Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts,” 
by Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919, pp. 20-24. Also ‘‘ The ‘ratio’ charts,” 
by Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association 

une, 1917, 24 pp. 
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AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 
For 12 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 
bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE P 


[The prices shown in this table are computed from reports sent monthly to the bureau by ri 









































| ; 
Atlanta, Ga. Baltimore, Md. Birmii 
Article. Unit. June] | June 15—}. a June 1 
| May) June} May)|June 
————/ 15, | 15, ares 15, eT 
1913 1922 | 1923.) 1923. 1913 1922 | 1923.) 1923.) 1913] 19: 
| | 
| | 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.) C 
Pe EE Pound.....-. 24. 0} 35.4) 34.9) 35. 8) 23.3) 36. 8) 37.3) 39. 5) 26.8) 34 
Round steak... wssscttssccs GOwss jd 21. 4) 32. 5| 31.1) 31. 6) 22.0) 33.2) 34.0) 36.4) 22.5 
OT a a DT ae 19. 6} 27. 5| 26.4) 27.8) 18.7; 28.9) 29. 3) 30.8) 19.9) 2 
tg PS eee: | le ai 15. 4) 19.7) 19.8 20. 5; 15.7) 19.1) 19.7) 20.5) 16.8) 1 
Pinte 60! tc ccedisesoctleccsd SPREE 10. 4) 13, 1) 12.1} 12. 4 12. 8 12.5) 12.7) 13.2) 10. 12 
| } | | 
Pork Chevs. .... .detsvovssccet eee 22. 5) 33.4) 27.3) 28.2) 18.7) 33.2) 30.2) 30.0) 19.5 
Bacon, shicedvss.......-).-<-- do......| 32.0) 39.3] 35.9) 35.8) 23.7] 34.0) 34.4) 34.0) 33.8) 4 
ae ae Ciscwewe | 29.0) 51. f| 45.6) 45.6] 31.0) 55.6) 52.2) 51.7) 30.0) 51.7 
BEAD, 560 Of xyes 556 ss ot -< 338 ee 20.0; 36. 3} 35.9) 35. 5) 18.5) 38.5) 37.3) 38.5) 21.7) 37 
| EE gat Geers: “ae 20. 5} 30.1) 31.1; 31.2} 22. 4) 38,6) 39.1) 37.2) 18 
| | j | 
Salmon, canned, red....}..... SCE ces Cee 30. 6} 30. 0| 29. 0)..... 26. 6) 26. 6) 26.6).... 
MEK, IFC s.. c0.2c0ccceve Quart....... | 10.0] 15.7) 16.0) 15.0, 8.8) 12.0 13.0] 13.0) 10,3 
Milk, evaporated........ 15-16-07. can.|...-- 3. 2} 14.2) 14.3)..... 10.3) 11.9) 12.0'..... 
OO quer Pound...... | 37.9} 46.6) 54.6) 52.1) 38.3) 49.1) 58. 1] 55.6) 40,0) 44. ¢ 
Oleomargarine..........]....- GO «<2: isso 29. 5} 32.4) 32.4)..... 25. 3) 26. | oo! t 
Nut margarine..........|....-. (GEE I aR 26. 0} 27. 3) 26.7 wae 25.6; 26.7) 26.6)..... | 28, 1 
Cheese. .... MR an ees: 22s 25. 0} 30. 7) 33 7} 35. 1; 22. 0) 30.9 26. 7) 26.6) 21.8) 29 
cee ae Bee Sa 15. 5) 18. 3| 17. 6) 17.9) 14.1) 16.4 16. 6) 16. 5) 15. 4) 1 
Vegetable lard substitute)... -. O0s5scastccsc ft RBA BAN: «055 20. 4; 21. 8} 21. 8)..... 21 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... TE oc chae 24. 4 —_ 32. 9| 33.4) 24.7) 31.4) 33. ‘| 32.9) 27.0) 36 
j | | 
ee Terre Pound...... 6.0| 10.0) 9 9| 02) 5.4 86 84 85 5&3 9.2 
Se sate 4S eae 3.8 5.5) 5.5) 5&4 3.2) 5.1 44 44 38 5. 
ay Sea a pee “oe 2.5, 2.9] 35 35} 25 3.4) 32) 32) 22) 25 
OS ee Sy eee ao. en 9.8 9.4) 9. 2)..... S33 84) 8. 4/..... | 9. 
Corn flakes..........---- 8-oz. pkg....|..-.. 9.6} 98 O.8)..... 9.0, 8&9 38.9).. 9. 
| 
Wheat cereal..<.......-.. 28-02. ee... ee 27. 0) 26. al 25 = 24.9) 23.0) 23.0)..... 27 
DERORTGEE.. Gi ceneassseess ee cadre oer 21.9) 21.0) 20.9)..... 18.3, 18.9) 19. O)..... l 
| ES pee | camee NE Fe | £6 923 85 8.7) 9A 9.4) 92) 92 82 ! 
DMB, DAV 3. . dcoweers}ecsss eee ee 11.1) 127 12.8)..... 10.1; 10. 9} 10. 8)..... 10 
a rt Se SS 2.9 4.7) 3. ‘ 4.4; 2.1) 3.8) 27) 4.2) 23) 4 
| } | 
ES ER as ee 9.5 9.4] 95)..... 7.6] 7.7] 8.9..-..| 9.7 
COORD. . 5. BU dananavdlons ot iacad saben 3.3, 7.4) 4.2)..... 3.9) 7.5) &1).....| 43 
Beans, baked........... | No. 2.can....|..... 13. 5, 13.5) 13.81..... 12.1) 11. 8} 11.9)..... 15. | 
Corn, canned............ ks = 16.2 15.6) 15.6)..... 14. 4) 14.5) 14.5)..... | 16.6 
FE, CHO 0. oc henccccthocced Ne gt ee 17.2, 18.5) 181)..... 16.3} 16.4) 16. 5)...-.. | 20. 5 
} | | i 
Tomatoes, canned....... | see i ee 13.9, 13.1) 13. 0; Ld. ct 11.3) 12. 0 ws >.. | 13. 1 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... 5.4) 7.4) 11.5) 117) 4.5) 6.3) 10.5) 10.5) 5.2) 7.2 
PR TE aaa ART 60. 0} 88.4) 94. 4] 93. 1) 56.0) 66. 1) 65.7) 66. 1) 61.3) 79. 7 
| SE ae A : RR SG Ge 32. 0} 35.9) 37.2) 37. ~ 25. 2} 31.3} 33.2) 33. | 28. 8) 36 
I (eae pa REET at 21. él 2 7) 20. 3). .... 18. 3} 17. | tS | 22.7 
RAISINS... iwc ccccauseses Leszea BO uxviuvlesess 25. 3} 20. 2) 20. 1)..... 22. 8| 15.2} 14.6)..-... 25.1) 1 
es Re IS SP 26. 6} 26. 3) 28. 4)..... 24. 5| 27.3) 28.6)..... | 34.5 
CHIU... ... - Fhe s dereoenteoend Direend -|--- we a 53. 6)..... 70. 9) ~ §8..$)..... | 62.7 5 
| 














o 
—_= 


1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most 
cities included in this report it would be known as ‘‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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or dune 15, 1913 amd 1922, and for May 15 and June 15, 1923. 
ception of June, 1913, as these cities were not scheduled by the 


&S OF FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES. 


ARTI! 
lealers occasionally fail toreport, the number of quotations varies from month to month,] 




















| | 
idgeport, , ; | — 
Boston, Mass. | aro ~ | Bufialo, N.Y. Butte, Mont. Charleston, §. C. 
P is = —e a 
| | | : . | | ly 
_ | | June 1L5— | June 15— 
' | May | June |June; May June May’ June| June| May | June May June 
_ “ 15, 15, | 15, } 15, | i5, > | 7 15, ' 15, } 1D. 1d, | 1p -_-—_ ! 15 
799° 2 1999 7 11¢ j 92 92 929_| 10923. | 19923 O72 O92 
, 9 1923. 1923. j 1922.| 1923... 1923.| 1913 | 1922 192 >. 1923. l ae 192: . | 192. . 1913 1922 1Y¥Z5. 1925. 
| | | | i | | 
rae ORL RS FG, Seas os rl 7 
| | | | | } | 
{ tg Cts. Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Ct Cts C Cr ‘are CY 
8. 8! 261. 1] 163. 8} 43.1) 44.9) 46.5) 22. 8] 36. 8) 37.0) 38.6) 33.0) 31.0) 31.1) 22.3) 37.9 36.5 36.5 
' 2} 49.1) 52.7] 37.1) 37.9) 39.5) 19.8) 30.9] 30.9) 32.7) 28.5) 26.0) 26.3) 21.0) 3 3.5 34.0 
5 8; 35. 6) 37.3) 33.4) 34.7} 36.2) 17. 5} 27.6) 27.3; 28.1; 26.3] 23.5) 24.4) 21.3) 30 9.0 28.5 
¢ 9 23.01 23.4] 24.0] 23.3) 23.2) 25.3] 15.5] 19.5] 19.8 20.5) 18.3) 17.7| 17.7) 15.0) 24.2) 20.5 21.0 
8} 14.9 15.5) 10.1| 9.9) 10.3) 11.8) 11.4 11.6) 11.5) 12. 8) 11.8| 11.8) 1 15 i 3 
24 ;.8| 33.2| 33.0! 35.1! 32.0) 31.2) 20.3] 36.3] 32.9) 32.2) 34.6) 28.1) 28.5) 22.5) 34.5 0.5 
5. 4| 36.6] 37.8] 37.9) 43.7] 45.1) 45.2! 23.3) 34.2) 32.7) 32.9) 50.0) 47.3) 48 25.8) 35. 1.9 
1.8 7| 51.1) 51.6) 63.5) 52.1) 53.4) 26.3) 50.3] 44.8) 45.1) 58.3) 49.5) 50.9!) 28. bs 1] 11.3 
2 11.6) 39.9) 42.1) 40.4) 38.1) 41.1) 18.7) 34.6] 31.9) 34.5) 33.6) 32.5 32.8} 21.5) 43.9) 41.9) 41.3 
y 1.41 39.6' 39.9 41.0) 39.8) 39.1) 21.7 he 36.7 36.6! 35.0) 31.9 1.7] 21.4) 39.4 1.9 
i | 














1.2} 289) 20.0 33.3) 30.5) 30.1|...4.| 27-9. 27.5) 27.4) 36.5) 38.2) 38.2).....| 28.0) 26.3) 26.1 
5} 13.9) 13.9 12.0) 14.0\ 14.0) 8.0 12.0N5 12.3) 13.7) 14.2) 24.2] 11.7) 18.7] 18.0 18.0 
11.4) 12.8} 12.9 10.6) 12.5) 12.7/..... 10.1] 14.8) 11.8) 11.3) 12.5) 12.5) 35.2) 10.5] 12.1) 12.1 
6.3) 53.91 51.4) 45.6) 54.2) 50.3) 32.9) 44.0) 51.5) 48.3) 44.2) 50.8) 50.3 5.1) 52.0 48.9 
Gr Si.7| 31.3) 2:3! 273i 8 ..... 3%. 5| 28:5) 28.5) 30.0 30.0'......]..... 26.7; 28.2) 28.5 
| | 
26.7| 25.6) 25.6) 24.0) 27.8) 27.6)..... 26. ; 27. 1 W.2 2.8 222 32.2)... 28.0' 28.0} 28.5 
21 3.1) 38.1! 38.4) 32:6) 37.3) 37.5) 19.0) 30.3 35. 4| 35.5; 33.8) 37.1 6.7; 20.0 28.2) 31.8) 32.5 
1 0} 17.5) 17.5) 16.6) 17.1) 16.9; 14.2 BS. 9) 16. 2} 16.4) 20.9 20.9, 20.9) 15.0 18.4) 18.7) 18.5 
2.8} ‘24. 3) 24.2' 21.3) 23.0) 22.9)..... 19. 9} 2.1| 22.3) 2.8 2.3; @. 22. 3} 22.5) 21.9 
7.8 49.4) 49.5) 43.2) 44.0) 45.6) 25.8) 34. | 36. 8| 36.0| 35.5| 39.4 42.3) 25.3) 32.6) 32.9) 33.9 
| 
) gst godt 84) 8&3) &83| B44 5.5) BE B84) 84 «9<.7' 27 9.7) 5.9 9.5! 10.2! 10.2 
7; 6.0 54 56.3) 5.5) 49 49) 3.0 4901 43) 42) 5.8 5.5 5.4 3.7 6.1) 6.0) 6.0 
ie $1 5.11 6.8 6.7] 6.6) 2.6; 3.7] 3.7) 3.8 4.1 3.9 3.9 2.4) 3.0) 3.1] 3.1 
8.3 8.9 28: B23 ff. = oe 7. 5 ue 6.5 6.7 6.8 9.8) 9.5 5 
10.2} 99 9-6! 9.5! 926) 9.4/..... 9.5) 9.2) 9.2) 11.9) 11.9 11.9 10.5) 10.0! 10.9 
| | 
25.9 249: 24:8) 25.4) 23.5) 23.7)..... 2:9) 24.1) 24.1) 29.2} 288 28.8)..... 25.0; 25.0; 25.0 
23.9| 23.6; 23.3) 24.5, 24.2) 24.2)..... 22.G, 21.5) 21.5; 23.2) 21.3) 20.8 19. 8' 20.6 20.6 
y 19. 6) 10.7; 10.8 9.8 10.2) 10.1) 9.3) 9.5) 8&9 8.8 ¢7 9.8 10.0: 5.5 6.8 6.3) 6.4 
10.2) 10.5 10.6! 10.4) 11.9! 11. 9}...-.- } 9.8) 11.4) 11.4] 9.5) 10.4) 10.8)..... 10.3 11.9) 11.9 
1.7 21) 3.1) 29) 3.6 3. @ 4418223 2.4 2. a 1.4 212 1.3] 24 3.3) 291 3.2 
| } | | | | 
85) 7.9 7.91 7.7] 9.3] 9.0... 80 81) 89 32) 47) 5.3)... £5) 7.31 7.6 
6.0) 9.1 6.41 6.5 O38) 6.8]..... 5.1\ 8.6) 5.7 6.3 7.9 a 3.2, 47) 4.3 
14 4) 14.5} 14.5} 11.7) 12. 1) oe SR Mei. iis 2.1 6é«C«6T.S UG. Si..... 11.3; 11.4) 11.2 
18.7; 19.2) 19.2) 18.3) 18.9) 18.6)..... 14.4) 14.8) 14.8) 17.3) 16.2) 16.3)..... 14.7 14.5) 14.5 
21.4 21.2) 21.3) 19. 5) 21.3) 21. 4..... 16.9 16.5, 16. 2) B.S Im. £6. Banco 19.3. 18.0) 18.0 
| | 
14.5} 12.5) 13.0| 13.4 13.5; 13.3]..... 13.7; 13.7 13.6 16.5) 15.1 15. D 12.0 11.0) 11.0 
6.8) il. 1 11.1} 6.7) 10.9) 10.5) 5.2) 6.7 10.9) 10.9 8.9 13.6) 13.6 5.0 6.6 10.8 10 
8 67.6) 69.6) 69.9) 56.4) 57.9) 58.3] 45.0) 58. 4) 62.5) 62.2) 78.6 82.5) 82.0 50.0 74.6 71.5) 71.5 
2.7| 43.3) 43.1) 34.4) 36.2) 36. 2} 29.3) 34.1) 35.8) 35.9, 45.6) 45.4 45.4 26.3 32.9 33.8) 34.2 
| | | 
20. 6| 19.5} 19.2) 20.4) 18.7) 18.5)..... 19.6) 19.1) 19.1) 21.0) 20.4, 20.0)..... 20.7 19.7 19.3 
21.9 16.3) 16.0) 23.9) 17.1) 16.8)]..... 20. 2| 15.8) 15.7) 27.5) 21.3) 20.8)..... 24.8 16.7 16.9 
4.5) 45.0) 47.1) 37.3) 35.5) 37.3)..... 42.8) 45.6] 44.6) 215.0) 214.6) 215.1)..... 33.0 38.1) 39.4 
69.6) 62.9) 59. 8| 66.5) 58.9) 57. 9)....- 63.1 56.9) 52.2) 56.5) 50.0; 49.5)..... 64.0 52.7 51.8 
| 
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Clevelar 


Chicago, Ill. | Cincinnati, Ohio. | 





| June 15— | 





| 











June 














Article. Unit. | June 15—| 15 
May |June} | May June} 
I —7— |, 15, |_15, | 15, | 15, |- 
} 92 |'10° ‘ | au 
| | 1913 | 1922 |1923- |1923. | 1973 | 1992 |1923. |1925. | 1913 | 1922 
Se Sree ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee 
| | | | | | 
| Cis. | Cte. | Crs.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cis. Crs. | Cts.\ Cts.|\ Cis 
Sirloin steak. ........... Pound...... | 23.4) 37.7) 38. 5) 39. 3) 23.9) 34.9) 34. 5) 36. 1] 25.2) 35.7 
ao yee ee ore weer do. .....| 20.3) 29. 5| 29.6) 30. 2) 21.3) 31. 8) 31 1} 32.6) 22. 0) 29.7 
EES so vannin thm ee ead do. . ....| 20.0} 28.9) 30. 1) 29.4) 19. 4| 27.9] 28. 4) 28. 8) 20.0} 24.8 
Chatek roast.........<«- Be add do. .....| 15.9 19.3) 19.5} 19.9) 15.8] 18.5} 18.3) 18.6) 17.2) 19.2 
TE Se do. .....| 11.2} 11.7] 11.9} 11.7 aia 13. 3} 14.4) 13.9} 12.5) 10.5 
} | } | 
ee EE do. .....| 18.8) 29.8) 27.7] 26.0) 19.6 a" 28.541 28. 0) 20.7) 33.5 
ROU MOOS... ou cco acdukapecd do. .....| 32.0) 46.4) 45.2] 44.2 26. 4 34. 3) 33. 5| 33. 6] 28.6} 39. 1 
i  cknthaccdiesdes do. | 32.4) 51.7| 48. 0} 47.8) 29.2) 54.3) 48.5) 46.8) 36.0) 52.4 
OS eS ee do | 20.2} 36. 8| 34.6) 36.1) 16.5) 37.0) 35. 8) 37.1) 19.2) 35.0 
ee eer Pe |----- a eires 20. 3! 33. 9| 34.7] 32.9) 24.9] 37.0) 38.0) 36.7] 22.3) 35.9 
| | | 
Salmon, canned, red. . 4 = do. » oe | 32.2) 32. 8) 32. “a 28. 0} 27. 8| 27. an | 30.5 
+ eee = 8.0} 12.0} 13.0) 13.0) 8.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 8.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated........ | 15-16-0z. can.|....-. | 9.9) 11. 3) Fa | 10.2) 11.4) 11.4)..... | 10. 2 
BENE Sains oscncconstes Pound...... 32. 7| 41.3) 49.0) 46.2) 35.1) 41.1) 48.7) 47.1) 36,2) 45.8 
Oleomargarine.......... RN i, destained | 23.3] 25. 4) 25. 6) iced 28.0} 29.7) 29. 7|..-.| 27.6 
j | | | } | 
Nut margarine.......... | aed do -+---| 22.9) 24. 8} 24.6)..... | 27.2] 28.0) 27. 9).....| 26.1 
: gk eh Ee AEB ob - 25. 0) 33. 3) 40.1) 40.0) 21.0) 31.4) 35. 5) 38.1) 23.0) 29.4 
EE i eG a ORR dao -| 15.0} 16.2) 16.4) 16.7) 14.2) 15.0) 15. 3) 15.3) 16.5) 17.5 
Vegetable lard substitute}... .. ae Bone 1) 23.3] 23.3)..... 21. 2| 23. 0} 22. 9) ‘ | 21.5 
Eggs, strictly fresh. .....| Dozen. .....| 24.3] 34. 5| 36.6) 36.6) 21.3) 28. 6 30. 2} 26.3) 27.6) 33. 
OO SE ae a | Pound . i.e 6. 1| 9.7; 9.7) 9.7) 4.8) 84) 84) 8&4) 5.5) 7.9 
EE RS eee do......1 28) 48 41) 423 2.8 63 45) 45 3.2 5.3 
Corn meal | do 2.9} 5.1; 5.1) 5.2! 2 7| 2 8 3 0 3 a 2 7| 3.5 
ete IRE “peice Boagle 7. 9) 8.01 8.3)...-.| 84] 8.6, 86).....) 8.4 
NS SS eee | 8-oz. pkg. ...|..... 9.5) 9.4) 9.4..... 9.6) 9.3) 9.3)..... | 10.4 
Wheat cereal............ | 28-02. pke.... elcid 24. o 23. 5; 24.0)..... 24.6) 22.9) 23.0)..... | 25.4 
ES aes | Pound......}..... 18.2; 18.7) 18.0)..... 16. 9! 16.2) 16.3)..... | 20.1 
A Ep oda aa ee } 10. 1 10. 10.2) 8.8) 9.3 9.0) 8.8 8.5, 9.1 
Beans, navy...........-|----- ee nal 10. 5| 11.8 11.5)..... 11.3) 10.7) 10.7|.....| 11.1 
Potatoes. .... ap ay et do......) 1B] 326 222723 46 24 386 15 4.4 
Saks ieie oat pie | 
EE eee eee a Se 22 Be Od. wes 8.3} 7.8 7.9 | 1.2 
I Ne 2 na camel a aiee do. AE a i ee Ml ascs 5.0} 8.0} 6.4)..... 5. 3 
Beans, baked. .......... Fe BN. g aheudan 12. 4; 12.8) 12.9 ik Bh §°% Se | 12, 1 
Corn, canned............ ede.  venckees en 14, 5| 14.8) 14.8)..... 14.2} 13.9) 13.9)..... | 15.9 
EEE TAPP ly kn cueleaman 15.2) 16.3) 16.1)..... 17.1) 16.5) 16. 8).....) 17.8 
| | | 
Tomatoes, canned.......|...-- a ae | 14.1) 14.1) 14.1)..... 14.1) 12.3} 12.4)..... | 14.0 
Sugar, granulated -.....- | 4.9| 6.7) 10.4 10.4) 5.0) 7.0) 10.8 10.8) 5.0) 7.1)! 
Si denabehenesee<e sancar* tat do... 53. 3} 63.1) 70.2) 70.3) 60.0} 69.1) 70.3) 70.9) 50.0) 65.2 ¢ 
SE, Set ns 5 oc ademas ead do. .....| 30.7} 34.1) 38.6; 38.4) 25.6) 31.5) ie, 33. 8) 26 * 36. 0 
| 
I oe kph ato ache oe PP we Se Fee 21. 3) 20. 3} 20.1).....] 20.1) 19.1) 19. 4!..... 19.3 
EE ES Se ae Ree te 24. 5 18. 3} 18.0)..... | 22.1) 18.0, 17.9)..... | 22.7) 1 
DL, onc tiseéescokant Dozen. .....|...-- 35. 2) 38.5) 38.4)..... | 37.5) 40.3) 41. 5)..... | 45.2) 4 
EEE a See ler: hn dame do. . ai esas 63. 5 §3. 3} 55. 5)..... | 58.6) 55. 7 51. 2) apps | 60.3 
| j | | } 





1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called ‘‘rump” in this city, but in most of the ot! 
included in this report it would be known as “‘porterhouse”’ steak. 
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() 
Columbus, Ohio. Dallas, Tex. | Denver, Colo. | Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
June 15—| | = 15— | | June 15— | June 15—| | 
June May June’ mae ory bey 3 e rd te ae | puns 
16, 1S, 9 Par _) pee Fo SO acer ree a | 1993. a 
- hems = ‘td ‘ | a | 
| | ra TT Paar ey Sie Nite Lae 
(us.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cis. | Cts. Cis. | Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts. Cts. Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
| 34.1) 34.6 36. 4) 22. ] 32.5 35.0) 34. 6 s ee tine pe hitoe bow a mt § _. : 
| 29.7) 30. 8) 31. 5) > 3 - 4 pe = = = 7 _s =~ 2 are —y pe Eg -G. ae 2s 3.3 
0.6] 20.5 53.1) 16.3) 22.7 22.1) 21.7] 15.8) 17.8) 16.8] 18.1) 15.0] 19. 2| 18.5, 19.7] 19.0] 20.2 20.1) 20.5 
13.6 12.$| 12.4) 12.8 17.9 15.7 15.4) 9. 4 0.8) 9.7| 10.6 we bee Nene Sane tent 12.4) 11.6] 11.6 
| | | 
8 96.8, 27 1 91.7) 35.2) 27.5 oi} 90:31 tu 27.5} 28.9] 19. 2} 33.9) 29.8) 28.8) 22.0) 33.5] 28.6) 28.4 
72 36.6) 39.0) 38.0) 47.0) 39.3) 39.6] 28.0) 44. 8| 43. 2| 43. 0) 24. 0) 40. 9} 39. 2| 39. 5) 25.8) 39.4] 37.7) 37.0 
1.7 45.4 45.4] 31.3) 55.4) 50.0) 50.0] 30.0) 56,1) 50.0) 50.0) 25.5] 56.1) 48.6) 48.9) 32.7) 54.4) 46.6) 46.4 
8] 33.8 38. 4| 22.0] 42.0 43.0) 41. 3] 17.8] 35.9] 34.7] 37. 7| 17.4] 40.6) 38.2| 40.9) 21.0] 40.9 38. 7 41.1 
44.8 34.3) 33.3] 18.3) 31.5) 30.0) 29.9 21.2 eh ges 29.7| 21.6] 36.9) 37.3) 36.5] 24.5) 4 . 41.6) 41.3 
| 
39,1; 31.3) 31. 3)...-- | 32.0) 32.5] 30.9)..... 35.6! 33.3] 33.3 ohh | 29. 8} 29.8 30 ol. ...| 31.5} 31.0) 31.3 
MT ee | i271 io ial... 10-4 th 17)... 10.5] 11.8 18)... 12.1] 13.5] 18-5 
fe 2: See Ze é ie a sh cell af “i | . 3 5 -S)...-- 2. 13. 5 
12.5 48.8 47.1) 36.0) 43.2) 50.9) 48.3) 34.3) 40.0) 47.6) 44.2 34. 0| 44. 2} 52.6) 50.2) 35.4 45.1) 52.4) 49.6 
4.7) 27.3) 27.8)..... 27.0 ae om ‘bee | 28. 8) 28.6) 28.3)... ws 28.9) 28 es 2s. 5 31.3) 31.7 
aa oe oer | Ye 
24.4 27.1) 26.3} 29. 4) 30.8) 31.1)..... 28. 2) 28.7) 28.7 ne 25. 1) 27.2) 26. 5)....-. 30.7) 27.7) 27.7 
98.7, 33.6) 33.6| 20.(| 31.1] 33.6) 34.1) 26.1) 33.3) 37 2 37. 9|°20. 3} 29. 5] 35.3) 36.9) 23.4 33.1) 37.3] 36.8 
14.8! 14. 7) 14. 6} 17. 5) 3 oe -s 16 3 | o 8} - 4 ee 16. 1) a a - ad. , 15. 0 sp ay 5) os 
99. 2| 92.6) 22.5)....- 21.4) 21. * ee | 24.5) 20.6) 20.9)... | 21. 7} 23. 2} 23.0).....| 22. 3.7) 23. 
9.7) 28.2 97.1 22.0) 30. 5) 27.8) 29. 4] ee 32. 1) 32.0) 32.7 36. 0} <a 36. 7| 37.6| 33.6) 45.8 sd 45.8 
8.11 7.9 7.9 5.4] 9. 1 8.9} 8.9} 5.4) 8.2 ‘ad a 5.6 8.6) 8.6) oa 6.2) 9.3} O91) O=:1 
9 4.4) 4.4) 3.3) 4.9) 4.6] 4.6) 26) 4.0) 3.9) 3.9) 3.1) 5.0) 4.3) 4.3) 3.3 5.6 5.1L 5.0 
3.1 .1) 31) 2 “| 3. 4 3. 6 3.6 2. 4| 3. 2| 3. 1) 3.2) 2.8 4. *| 4.3) 4.3) 3.4 * 1} - 2S 
£9) 9.0! 9.3)..... 10.6} 10.6) 10.5)..... | 92! 9.2) O91)... | 9.5} 9.1) 8.8)..... 9.6} 9.8) 9.8 
9.6, 10.0, 10.1)..... LL. 4) 10.) 10.4 nee 10. 2 oo 9.9}... | 9.1) 8.9) ae abe 10.5, 9.9} 9.9 
c | re oom a 
these peeps ey Dome ee Peet ee ee 
| 19.9) 18.3) 18. 5).....] 21.2) 21.0 | 21.: 2 oo 8.9 | 2 | 23. 
10.8 9.7} 10.0| 9.3) 10.9) 10.5, 10.3} 8.6) 9.9) 9.7) 95) 84) 9.7 9. 8| 9. 4) 10.0) 10.1 10.1) 10.1 
11.9] 10.6] 10.3)..... | 10.7] 11.8) 11.8).....| 10.0) 12.2) 12.4) 1.5) 10.9) 11.0) 11.0)... 10.1) 11.0) 10.8 
9 29 23) 22) 45 3.77 411 14! 3.6 a 2.6) 1.5! 3.7] 1.8 ss 2.1 2.8 e 2.8 
9.6 9.5 asl | 7.0 68 &@..... | 8.3} 7.1] &5I..... 7.61 &41 7% 71..<.. 9.0, 7.8 9.6 
| 5.9 9.11 7.31.....| 6.4] 7.9 6.51... | 6.5) &4| 7.7)..... 5.11 811 6.4|..... 5.9 861 65 
| 13.3] 13.4] 13.4]..-..| 15.5] 14.4) 14.4].....| 14.4 14.5) 1404)77 277 11. 8} 12.3) 12.4)..... 13.3, 13.1) 13.1 
13.2} 12, 5] 12. 5]..... | 17.7] 16.3 16.1)..... 14.9 14.8] 14.8)... 14. 8| 15.0) 14.6)... 15.7 16.1} 16.1 
| 14.9) 15.0] 14.9)..... 21.8] 20.8 21.1/..... ey toes bok io way hea Sew “anv 17.8 17.9] 17.8 
pepe ee | 14.5) 14. 14.1 vere | 13.3' 13.3] 13.4]..... 13. 4] 13.2) 13.1).....) 13.4! 13.7] 13.7 
| 7.1 10.9] 11.1) 5.7 7.4| 11.7 11.9 5.4) 7.9 12.1) 12.0) 5.0) 6.8) 10.9) 10.7) 5.3) 6.9 11.3) 11.2 
| 78.4) 74.6] 74.6] 66.7] 90.6] 92.7) 92.3| 52.8 69.6 68 8) 69.0| 43.3] 61.3) 62.7) 62.3) 44.2 54.7) 60.6) 60.4 
| 34.7, 37. 7| 37.6] 36.7) 41.3) 43.0 a 29. 4 ne oy 36. 4 ex 35 7 38 0) 37.7} 33.0 37 / “ee 40.0 
| } 
| 21.1 20.01 19 A | 23 5| 23 ; 22. 5 | on 6) 21.0) 20.7)... 20. 8} 20.2) 19.9).....| 18.5} 18.2) 17.8 
| 23.0 17.2} 17.2)... .| 26.2] 19.3) 19.1).....| 25.31 17.9] 18.8|..... 23. 4| 17.2) 17.3)..... 24.0, 18.2) 17.8 
| 38.5 39.0) 39.0)..... 35. 6} 33.3) 34.0)..... 212.6211.8211.9|.._.. 33.9) 34.4) 36.2)... 10.4) 3 10.6710. 6 
63.5, 57.9] 53.6)..... 69. 3) 53.8) 55.0)..... 60. 7| 51.9) 52.5)..... 60.6) 57.4) 54.2... 59.3, 56.2) 54.3 





2Per pound. 
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| Houston, Tex.} Indianapolis, Ind. | Jacksonvi 
a i a 
icle. nit. 6 15— une 15 
fat vm | June May! June] © ” May) Ji ine! ian 
i; e “3 Re — | 15, | 15, | ae 
OF ( Qu 
‘eee es | 023. 1913 | 1922 |1928- |1923. | isi3! 1999 
| 
| Fae rom pe 
Cts. | Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts. 
Sirloin steak...............--| Pound...... 32. 2] 30.9} 30.3) 24.7) 36.6) 35.4) 37.3) 26.0 35.0) ; 
Round steak...........sses0++|----- G0. ....; 32. 0} 29.9} 29.6 -2 34.3] 34.3) 36.2) 20.3) 20.5] 2 
ee ee: poe aa 25. 2| 24.6) 2 ei 7. 8| 26.6) 25.3 25.6) 23.3) 26.2 
Ghat POOst <5 2 50s casescccc<d|ecs«s > <'> tau 20. 8} 20.4) 20.1) 16.4; 21.6) 21.6) 22.5) 14.0 13 
Plate DeCf. ...ccccccccccccees|-oees G0... 2.5 16. 2) 16.0 15.8) 12.5, 14.1) 13.4) 13.5) 10.3 10 
Pork ChopS.....cccccccsccccce|.02-- eee 30. 9} 27.8| 28.0) 21.3) 32.5) 28.3) 27.2; 21.3 34.1 
nT I PTT eh eee eo | 49.4) 45.6) 45.1) 29.0) 39.1) 37.6) 37.3, 26.3) 3 
Ham, sliced....... subedaabathccial . | ORS | 59.0) 43. 8 43.8) 31.2) 56.4! 49.6; 49.1) 28.3) 50.1 
Lamb, BD Ob ide aj cnvesveteai}sseat do......| 38.8] 34.4] 35.0) 21.7) 40.0) 40. 8| 42.5) 19.3) 37.; 
TEE 0.6 eden ce cccnccs Soopece sda gas GO... 0. 30.0) 33.0] =a 20.8 34.6) 34.8) 33.3) 22.0) 34.0 
| | j 
Salmon, canned, red..........j..-.- = 31.5] 30. 8] 30.6)..... | 38 5| 36.1) 36.1)... 0 
is Saks t's access wocee os) Quart... i 15.3) 15.3) 15.3) 8 0} 10.0} 12.0) 12.0, 12 14.7 
Milk, evaporated ............- 15-16-0z.can.| 11.4) 13.1) 13.0).....| 10.0) 11.6) 11.6; 39.2) 11 
Be dih: «4b ctebsworendse cmb <i Pound ...... 43.8) 50.7) 47.9) 34.7) 40.9) 48.8) 46.7) 22.5) 45 
Qleomargarine...... db sn ods ol 686 ot Ge <i eu we. 31.7) 31.3)..... 26. 8) 29.0) 28.9)..... 27. 
| | | 
Nut margarine. ... ....2..00-. rre | 28. 6; 28. 8} 28. ; Nl i 26.6) 27.2) 27.0 26.7) 2 
EE oJ ce nenntodin oil somal ie danaéi 28.6] 32.5} 34.3) 20.5! 30.8) 34.6) 35.3...... 2 
Ie Me Ll x be. dette opachin 9s ole wih | giaeid oe 17.9) 29.8) 29.2) 25.2) 14.5) 14.4) 14.3) 15.5) 18.( 
Vegetable lard substitute.....|..... PM cid 24.0) 18.7) 18.4 | 91.9] 23.2] 24.0 22.4 
Eggs, strietly fresh....... oo oa ONM....... ats: 28. i 29.6) 22.5) 27.3) 29.3) 27.2, 30.0) 34.¢ 
BORE o.- cccgecccopececsccoces) POMRA...... 6.8} 7.2) 7.2) 5.1) 8.1) &. 8.5) 6.5] 10.7 1 
Fiour....... deli ected otibcbccdhcens Be. -Vesd BO Be ee Bia SS 007, 426 368) 6.1 
CE Es w ed clnccdednedecks -Hetiat OS.. cs nv 3.5} 3.6) 3.7; 2.4) 2.9) 3.2) 3.2) 3.0) 3.0 
ND bh eBoodiductwebscBchics te. «2 os. 8.7] 8.8) 9.0)..... co tee ieee oe 9.3 
CODER TRIES «tials onccncdacds <x 8-02. pkg.-- 9-8) 9.7) 9. 7).....| 9.2) 8.9 9.0)..... 9.8 
Wheat cereal..... ommadaeciall 28-02. yPe--- teed 2A. A * a | 95.9) 24.6) 24.4 27.4) 2 
DEES « dccddcennnadhotbhcdl Poun 20.1) 20.2) 19.9)... 19.4) 18.2) 18.4 18.6} 19 
ee eo 1 eS es Fe (eq 8.1) 7.8) 7.6) ). 2| 9.9 9.9) 20.1) 6.6) 9.2) & 
FORA OUT scnisicdsdhmaboticc Heese _ sere 9.9) 10.6] 10.9).....} 11.9) 11.1) 11.2 11.2) 1 
Phils onhatthonnnncabiedae Hosted ae 3.9] 3.7) 4 | an 4:0, 2.0, 2.9 2.6 4.4 
CPEs «.« cvdeascedosscae pecchhn ation ae Se 2  } Poe | 9.1) 9.6 9.7)..... 8.8 
Cabbage..... a i te ane 40 6.71 ‘T7AOl...;-. | 6.1] 65) 5.6)..... 4.3) 4 
oo”, eee No. 2-can....| 14.0} 13.7] 18.7|..... | 23.0) 13.4) 13.5 ..... 11.8) 12 
OS Le So See’ | Ree | 14.3) 14.0) 14.0. | 14.3) 913.3) 03.3)..... 15. 8) 1 
Peas, Canmed.............02--|-.0-- Se: ..:.. 18.8) 18.7) 18.8)..... 15.4) 15.4) 15.9).....) 17.7) 16 
| ] | } ; | 
Tomatoes, canned...... = _. eee 13.9) 12.1) 12 " a 14.9) 14.2) 14.5)..... 13.3) 11 
Sugar, granulated............ Pound. ..... 6.9) 11.0) 11.0) 5.6) 7.5) 11.6, 11.4) 5.9) 7.3) 1) 
Whe te nkbo « hindine tipo c cmathic Botts MUM. odlnsic 3.9) 71.4] 71.4) 60.0) 74.2) 76.9) 76.9 60.0) 86.5) 84 
COffO8.. oe cocececncceenes.| oo. -G0.....2| 31.3] 84.2) 34.4) 30.5 36.6) 38.2) 38.2) 34.5) 38. 2| 39 
PIUMECS.....02ccccccccesececes|scoes G0..02- 23. 4) 19.2 19. 1) ee 20. 8 20.8} 19.9)..... | 21 5 19 
IGG dis. < csi Adie tonne nitindhis Mohn MDs. « naan 24.4) 18.2) $8.2)..... 25.9) 18.4) 18.5)..... 25.6) 1 
Bananas... .. Kindle tence othindiaheil Dozen... ... 30.0} 30.4) 30.4)... .. $1.0) 32.3) 33.7)... ... 29.4) 3% 
Cates deihathd dan 00 0 piboditin dhuaidie MAME. ona 62.7) 47.5 oT = 61.9 50. 4) 50.9)... | 60.3) 48 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the oth: 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse”’ steak. 
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~J 


————— | : —— 
ansas City, Mo. Little Rock, Ark. ; Los Angeles, Calif. | Louisville, Ky. | Manchester, N. H. 
p 15— a sa 10] 3 “a5 ly bo few 
) une ki une 15—| dune | June ik 5 | 
-— May June! May June : Cin dery I} May June | May June 
— 15, | 15, | | 15, | 18, | -| 15, | 15, ~ —| "15, + 15, | 15 
1Q9* % 192° 1923. | ; Q23 G23 
won 1923 913) 1922/1923, 1923. 1913! | 1922 1923. |1923. 's913) 1922 |!9 3. 1923 | 1913] 1922 hod. 19 
Bi PW oe eee ak we Ak Sak ae one cc. Bath am 
i j 
Cts.| Cts.1 Cts. ral Cis. | Cts. Cts. uP Cts. Cis. ie) Cts. | Cts. cts. | Ct Cts | Ct Cts. Cts Cts. 
37. 41 36.4) 37 4/26. 3| 34. 1) 33. 3} 33, 7/24. 0) 34. 4) 34. 5) 33.7 23. 6| 32. 4 32 1 33. ] 3 ». S$} 52. 5/155, 3 iv. 4 
2. 5} 30. 2} 31. 9/19. 9} 31. 8} 30. 8} 31. 1/20. 8) 28, 5} 27.7) 27. 4:20. 0) 29. 4) 28. 5) 39 2) 2s. 8) 44. 1) 44. 5) 49. 1 
25 2| 25. 1) 25. 7/19. 4) 27. 0} 26. 1) 26. 4/20. 0) 2s. 2) 28. 8) 28.0 18. 3] 23.8) 23. 8) 23. 8! 20. 7| J. 9 26.0) 27.9 
17. 9| 17.8) 18. 1/16 3) 20. i] 20.0) 20.0)15.8) 17.9 17. 5| 17.7 15. 6] 18. 2} 17. 6} 18.3) 16.8) 21 9} 20.4 21.5 
11.1] 10. 9! 10,913. 5) 15.0) 14.6) 14.3:12. 1) 12.6) 12.7) 12.5 ae 13.0] 13.4 13. 15. 5) 15.0) 15.2 
| j | } j | | ! } ' | j | | 
0. 6| 27. i| 25. 9/21. 3 33. 3 29. 6| 30.0/25. 4) 38.3, 36. 2) 36.219 6) 30.8) 24.6) 23.8) 20.2 33. 6) 90 § 30. 4 
16 1 41. 7) 41. 9/37. 0} 42. 2) 41 2 41. 2:33. 8| 52.0) 49.7) 48.929. 1) 35. 5) 33. 4) 33. 2) 23.7] 33. 9 34. 6! 34.5 
35. 0) 46.0) 46.531, 3) 54. 4) 47. 1) 47. 135.8 62.7) 57. 8) 57.2.29.4) 47. 5| 40.8) 40,7) 28. 8} 49. 5} 40. 4) 40.9 
2) 34.3} 32.4 32. 521.31 39. 3) 38. 1] 37. 2/99. 2) 32.6) 33.2) 32.7 18. Li 36. 0} 37. 0} 37. 0} 21 5] 37. 3} 35. 7) 38, 2 
) 31.8} 32. 5) an ae 29.3} 29. 3) 28. 6/26.6) 41.3) 3¥.8) 30.5,.23. 2 32.4) 33. 5) 32. ‘ 25. 3) 45.0) 42. 3) 42.5 
| | i | } | } i | 
a 32.6! 32.7/....] 31.5 32, 2} 32. 2!....| 40.9) 38. 1) 38.1)....| 30.0) 20.2) 28.7/.....| 31.7] 29.5) 20.8 
12. 0) 13. 3} 13. 3:10. UO} 13. 0) 14. 3} 15. 310.0) 14. 0} L5. | 15.0) 8.8) 9.0) 12.0°12.0) 8.0) 12.01 13.0180 
10. 8 22. 12.2). -.1 11.7] 1% & 33. 5)... 9. 9} 39.8] 10.7!....| 10.9) 12,4) 12.1 12.9 13.6) 13.9 
14. 0| 52.3} 49. 5/37. 9) 46.0) 52.9) 50, 234.5 51.2) 54.9) 57.0 35. 4) 44.8) 50.6) 48.5 2) 49.6) 56. 0) 53,1 
a 26. 9} 26.8). . 31. 3}. 31.0) 31.0 .) 29.7) 32. 1) 32.1). 26, 9} 28.6) 2s, 3) 29.6) 29.6 
| | | 
27. 5} 27. 3) 27 6 .| 27.8) 28. 0| 27 i 27.5) 22. | 28. 5)... 26. 5) Qe 26. 23.6) 22.0) 21.7 
3 : 36. 1} 36.821 7} 31.6} 35. 8) 35.8/19.5) 34. 8) 35.2) 35.9208, 27.7) 33. 5) 34.3) 21 2.1) 37. 4| 37.2 
17 7 17.5) 17.6)15. 8) 20, Of 18. 9 18, 9/18. 0) 18.4) 19. 6] 19.5 15.3) 14.9) 14.5) 14.3) 1 17. § 17.5 17.3 
24, 3} 23.1) 23. 2 23. 1 21. 5) 21. 2)....| 23. 4) 22.4) 22.1)....! 22.1) 23. 3) 23.3 22.6] 20.9) 20.5 
29. 4 30. 6} 30. 9{27. 5) 31. 9} 29. 8) 33. 2:30. 5) 35,8) 37.8) 38. 2.20, 8) 25. i 29. 0} 26. 0| 30, 0} 41.1) 42. 5] 43.2 
| i | | } i 
7.8 8.1) 8. 1] 6.0; & 4 8.2)..... | 6.0 9.11 9.0] 9.01 5.7; 88} 84) R41 6.1) 8. 8.44 8.4 
| el o® cles - - 92 - ~ -~|o F e sal ks - «/ . a - o « 
4.9) 4.5 4. 4) 3. 6 5. 3 5. 4 3. 4 3. 6) 5.1) 4.7 4.7 3.1 5. 4) S 3 > 3.4) 5 4 » a a 
13) 4.6) 442.44 28 BW 3.3)....| 43) 43) 43)2.4 2.3 29 2.8 1.6) 4.6 -9 
8.1) 8.4) 8.5)....] 10.1) 10.6) 10.5)....| 10.1] 9.8} 9.8)....| §.2} 8.3] 8.3 9.9 RG 8.6 
9. 9) 10.2) 10.2)....; &%3 B27 O27, 52) 99 9.6) 9.6)----) 9. 6 %.3 ) am 3. 9.9 9.8) 98 
' | i | | | 
26. 4| 25. 4) 25. i 26, 5} 25.5 24.9). _.| 24.8) 23. 2) 23. ....| 24.7) 23.8} 23.6).....| 26. 4) 25. 2) 25.2 
22. 1) 24. 4) 21. 4)....| 22. 3) 20.6) 20.8 -=-z) 16. 6) 15. 9} 15.9 * 17. 9} 16. 5) 16. - 25. O} 24.9 =? 
9.3) 9.3! 9.2) 83) 8.6) 7.8 7.9 7.7) 9.6) 9.5) 9.5) 8.1 9.0) 83) Bip 85) 92 OO DY 
7] 7 ‘ 27 ; Q 5 | 10.2 14 
H1.7 11.8) 11.7). - il. 4 12. 4 12. 4j--0! 9 o| 9. 9) 9.9 10. 5} 1) 0 10. 3}... : ~s 1. : il 2 
3.6) 2.2 7 L7 32S Q2H &. ‘ 1.6) 3 “| 3.0) 3.7) 2. 0) 3.8) 2. 1 3. | L. 9) 2 29 3&U 
8.3; &O9 8.5)....1 9.7 oe = 6. 0| 6.6) 6.3 6.1 + 5 | 7. | i a >2 
4.61 88) S$.5)....) &@ &. 6.9)....| 4.1) 45) 4.4 4.4) 8.4) 6.3). 5.9) 9.9% 6.8 
14, 2} 14. 3) 14. 3)....} 13. 5) 13. 4) 13.0)... 13.8) 12. | 13. | a ge 7 “ 9) 3 2 6 
13. 3} 13. 3} 13.5). 15.3) 15.6) 15. 7|....| 17.1) 17.1) 17.3 5. 2) 13.3 5 8. 4) 17. 7) 17.5 
15, 3) 15.4 nant ..| 19.5) 18.3} J i) ; 19.6) 19. : 18.9)....| 16.4) 15. | 5.6 29 i 0) " 20,9 
| } | | | | 
14.3) 18.7) 13.8)....) 147] 13.5) 13. 7|..../206. 1205. 4/295. 4)....) 13.6) 11.4) 11.5)... 820. 1220. 6320.8 
) 7.4) 1.8) 17) 6: 5| 7.8} 12.3) 12.3] 5.3) 7.3) 11.4) 11 3) 5.1) 7.8) 11.2) Uta) 5.4) 7.4) 11.6) 11.6 
) 7%. 1) 79. 2) 79. 0150. 0} 92. 5| G1. 4] 91. 4/54. 5) 72.3 G9, 4| 69. 4.62. 5| 76. 2 71. 4| 71.4) 46.3) 57.1) 57.7) 57.7 
5 5 39. 1 Tt &| 39.8 = 41, mae 38. 2; 39. "| “Ty 34.9} 36.7) 36.7) 32.0 38: 6) 39 "| 39.6 
21. 6) 19. 8} 19.5 ....| 21.5) 20.6} 20.8) _ 20.0, 19. 1) ~— 19. 5) 19.1; 18.7 19. 9} 18.8) 184 
27. 2) 19. 9} 19.9... 24. 6) 20. 6} 20.0 _| 24. 2) 17.9) 18.0}....| 24.3) 17.0) 16.8 22.2) 16. 4) 16.0 
411.8 412. 9413. 1...) 49. 7410. 014 10. 5)... . 490. 8 411. 4411.6)... | 36.5 3k. 1) 39.3 110, 1/938. S438. 5 
59.9, 54. 5) 53. 5\.---| 67.3) 56. TT .| 40.90 mia 37.3)....| 46.3 46. 2) 44.0. 67.4 57.1) 54.0 











2 No, 24 can. 


3 No. 3 can. 
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' - . — | _ : 
: rs | - | 
Article. Unit. | June 15— May|June June 15— Mag} dune June 15— May Jun 
——_— 15, | 15, |-—— . -—— 15, 
| 1913 | 1922 |1923- |1923. | 1913 | 1999 0 | 1913 | rao 3. |192 
CC —— —— —_ bed a a — ee | 
: Ye a "a 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts,| Crs.| Cis.| Cis. 
Sirloin steak. ...........| Pound...... 22. 5| 31.7) 32.2) 34.4) 22. 5) 37. 5| 36.7) 37.8) 23.5) 33.1) 32.6 
Round steak............/....- Pieckcsd 19. 4} 28.0} 28.6} 30.3) 21.0) 33.2) 31.9) 33.2) 21.0) 30.2) 27.9) 30, 3 
Rib roast............ Oe rahe do.. | 20. 4} 24.1) 24.2) 25.6) 18.5) 27.0) 26.8) 27.1) 20.5) 25.0) 24.9) 25.5 
CN os ckindidonwalioges do.......| 15.5} 16.8) 17.3) 18.1) 16.5) 21.3) 21.2) 21.3) 16.5) 19.2) 19.7) 26.7 
Gs chin ccncvednedaodid TS 12.2 12.2} 13.0, 13.0) 11.5) 12.4] 11.9] 12.2] 10.1) 9.1) 9.9) 10.4 
| | | 
i iii hatin as din ved a 20.0} 28.9) 25.2) 24.5) 19.5) 32.4 29. 11 28. 8| 18. 3 33.2} 29.3) 27.7 
Bacon, sliced............|.-..- do | 30.0) 38.1) 37.3) 36.7) 27.3] 42.8) 41.1) 41.1) 26.7) 43.9) 41.3) 41.5 
Ham, sliced.............|....- EES: 30. 0| 51.7| 43.5) 43.8| 27.8] 49.1) 44.3] 44.3) 28.3) 52.8) 45.3) 46.7 
DY EE TES yaddedaccveldodss do.. 20. 8| 36.8} 35.3) 36.5) 19.5} 39.3) 37.7) 39.4) 17.0) 33.8) 33.3! 34.4 
Tb ctiels dib-dhnéhioshdheened do... 19 7 31.5) 29.6) 7 21. 5} 33. 5 37. 0) 33.0) 18.2) 30.6) 32.9 29.7 
| | 
Salmon, canned, red. . .. -do.......|.....| 36.3) 35.3} 36.0)..... 32.1| 34.1) 33.5)... | 38.6] 36.9 
Milk, fresh.............. ‘Quart....... | 10.0) 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 7.0 9.0} 10.0) 10.0} 7.0) 10.0) 11.0 
Milk, evaporated. .... ...| 15-16-02. can.|.....| 11.8) 12.5] 12.7|..... 10. 4| 11.7) 11.6).....] 11.4] 12.5, 12.6 
Sele be cg aisnais POUme...i6.% | 37.1) 41.9) 49.7) 48.6) 32.8) 40.9) 48.2) 45.7) 31.8) 40. 7| 46.9) 45.0 
Oleomargarine..........)-.-.- ges) eee | 30.6) 26.3] 27.7]..... 24.4| 26.7) 26.7)..... | 26.3) 27.0 5 
| | | | | 
Nut margarine..........|..... | a 28.8) 24.7] 24.7]..... 23.7| 25.5) 25.6]..... | 24.6} 26.0 
EE aE, ln dbs de wits dw us ee | 21.3) 28.6) 31.7) 33.8) 21.3} 28.0) 33.7) 35.0) 20.0) 29.4) 34.1 9 
| ERE VS Biicnsded | 15.5) 16.1) 15.8) 15.9) 15.4] 17.4) 17.8) 17.6) 15.4] 16.7) 17.1) 17.0 
Vegetable lard substitute) - - - - - eo = | 22.3) 21.1) 22.2).....] 2.8) 23.0 23.1)..... | 23.3] 24.4) 24.4 
Eggs, strictly fresh... ... Dozen.......| 24.3) 28.9) 31.3 7 22. 2| 30.0} 31.2) 30.1) 22.0] 29.8) 30.6) 28.9 
} | | | 
ee ee Pound...... 6.0, 9.2) 9.0) 9.2) 5.6] 93) &9) 8.9 5.6 9.0 9.0) 9.0 
TERRE IER BBidndined | 3.6] 5.5) 5.5) 5.4] 3.1) 5.0) 4.2) 4.2) 3.0) 5.1) 4.6 
Ls, cadena canetale ated do | 2.0; 2.7] 3.0; 3.0) 3.0) 3.7) 40° 3.9) 25) 3.8) 40 ’ 
PINE. inc ccnnce sis cheeses DPisindas wer | 9.4) 9.4) 9.1)..... 7.2} 6.9| 6.9)..... | 8.3] 9.0} 88 
aoe 8-0z. pkg....|..... 9.8} 9.6) 9.8]..... aos @S @&....: | 10.2) 10.2) 10.2 
Wheat cereal............ | 28-02. pkg...|...-- 26.4) 24.5) 24.2|..... 25.1) 24.2! 23.7|..... | 25.4} 24.4) 24.4 
Masarorl................ | Pound...... |.....| 17.3) 17.7) 17.6)..... 17.4) 17.4) 17.7|..... | 18.0) 17.7) | 
ts indlitp-chsadetnettps . re | 8.0) 8.6) 7.9) 7.9) 9.0) 10.0 10.0 9.9) 9.1) 9.3) 9.0) 
Beans, navy............ Nee ar? er 11.0) 11.5) 11.5'..... 10.6) 11.6) 11.6)..... | 9.9) 12.1) 1 
Potatoes............-.-- ere , ene 1.7] 4.0) 2.7) 3.2 1.1) 2.9 17) 22) O08 3} 18 
Ee = ae en eS Pk Th? oe 7.8 9.0: 9.1)..... 6 8.1 7| 
ee re BPisntcsd are 4.0| 6.8) 4.6)..... 5.41 9.2) 6.3)..... | 5.7) 8.7] 6.9) 
Beans, baked........... No. 2 can....|..... 13.6) 13.0) 13.0 ...... 11.3} 11.5) 11.5)..... | 14.7| 14.3) 13.9 
Comm, Cammed............ =" eS 14.7) 15. 2} 16.2)..... 14.7) 25.4) 15.2)..... | 13.3) 13.1) 13.1 
eas, Canmed............ “es eee _ | 18.9) 17.9] 18.5)..... 15.6] 15.4) 15. 4]..... | 15.6) 15.8) 15.9 
Tomatoes, canned... .... ae ee me 13.7} 13.2) 12.2)..... 14.7| 14.0 13.9) wigs } 15.2) 14.9) 14.8 
Sugar, granulated .......| Pound a an | 5.2) 7.0) 11.3) 11.3) 5.3) 6.8) 10.8) 10.7) 5.6) 7.3) 11.4) | 
ly i GG ie ay “TS: | 63.8) 86.2! 84.1) 82.8 50.0} 69.0) 70.7] 71.0) 45.0) 62.7) 65.0) 65.0 
I LR OA do st edbed | 27.5) 37.6) 37.4] 37.2) 27.5) 32.8) 35. " 35. i 30. 8| 40.5! 41.7) 41.9 
| 
SS eee Lente en bial 21.2 19.7| 19.5...... 21.4) 19.8} 19.8)..... 21 4) 21.7} 21.8 
i certaneben do <0siaiedibe | wae |..---| 26.3) 19.4) 19.7 ..... 24. 5| 17.3| 17.5|..... | 25.0} 18.3) 18.2 
de cab tiiecie e « &$n | DROSOR. 66 ve wee | 33.6) 34.4) 36.9 .....) 39. 8/3 10.2/8 10.6)... .. 810.72 12.13 1 
Gein asin cc cne- cee lewciee Pctmsitins | non 70.6) 53.2) 52.3 ..... | 57.9) 55.0) 54.6).....| 67.3) 54.6) & 
1 Whole. 2 No. 3 can. 8’ Per pound. 
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LES orf FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 
| ; a |  EREORN wee 
n. | Mobile, Ala. Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. | New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
| “ oD we ee Pe oe ere 
ne) I ine May June; June 23— May June! June S| May June June | May|June June 1 or May | June 
7) 1 15, | 15, ——— 15, | 15, | i 15, | 15, , | 15, 15, pence Ld, 15, 
xe 1922, |1923. | 1923. | 1913, 1922 |1923. are 1913 | 1922 "925 1925.) 913) 1999/1925. [1923. yo13 | pgp9/ 1923. | 1928. 
i | ' 
| me WE al ~~ =a . P= a 
t8.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. 
4. 5] 33. 1; 33. 3) 27.2) 41.2) 43.6] 46.3) 32.4) 46.8) 48. 2) 49.6) 22. 5) 32. 6) 33.1) 33.1) 26.3) 42.0) 41.4] 43.4 
0), 3) 4) 32.3) 32.5) 26.8) 39.6) 40. 6) 43. 1) 29. 6} 38.5! 39.0] 40.6) 19.5] 30.3] 29.2] 29.0) 25.3 40.21 39.6] 40.9 
». 8 6. 1| 27.7) 26.7} 21.6) 32. 8} 34.6) 35.2) 24. 2) 34. 1) 34.3) 34.8) 19. 4) 27.7] 27. 8] 27. 2} 22.5) 35.8) 35.8} 36.7 
4), 7} 21.2} 21.0 20.6) 18.0) 19.7] 21.6) 22.5) 19. 2| 23. 8 24.8) 25.3) 14.5] 19.7) 19.5 16.4) 21.3] 21.6 22.2 
0.4 16.6] 16.2, 15.4) 12.8) 11.4) 12,3) 12.5)..... 14.0} 14.2) 14.4) 10.9) 15.4) 15.2) 13.8) 15.3, 17.8} 18.4] 17.9 
j | | | | | | 
7.7) 3 91 33.8 32. 5) 21.8} 34.9} 31.5) 31.2) 23.2) 34. 4! 30. 2 29.7 21.9 36. 0} 30.1) 29.6) 21.5 wa 33.0} 32.3 
5 4), 3| 40. 3| 39.4) 24.4) 37.1] 37. 5) 37.3) 28.8) 41 1] 40. 6| 39.9) 29.7) 42. 2) 40.3) 38.9) 26.0] 37.8] 37.5] 37.5 
7 19,2} 43. 8| 43. 6)! 20.81 35.0)! 27.0)! 27.3) 33.4) 59.1) 51.6) 52.2) 26.8) 51.5) 42.1) 41.9) 29. 5] 57.7] 50.7] 50.0 
4.4 34, 3| 36.3) 36. 3) 21. 2} 38, 1) 39.1) 43.2) 20.8) 41.4] 39.0) 42.4) 21.3) 39.9) 38.9) 40.5) 17.2) 35.0) 35.4) 37.1 
47 4.7 5.7) 3 7| 23. 5 40. I) 38 ‘| 38. ° 23 7 42 5) 39. ‘ 40) ‘| 20. 0) 24. 3) $6. 5| 36. 4) 22 | 9 ly 36. 8} 36.6 
nal ss ote ; 
5. 5) 31. 1) 28.8} 29.4)..... | 28. ‘ 27.4) 27.4)..... | 5. 1] 33. 3) 33. 4).....| 35.3) 37.2) 3 ..| 29 28. 3} 28.0 
> 15.0) 15.0) 15.0) 9.0) 14.3) 15.5) 15.5) 9.0) 14.0) 15.0) 15.0) 10.0) 14.0) 14.0) 14.0, 9.0) 13.0) 14.0) 14.0 
“0 11.4} 13.1) 13.0)..... 10. 2 11.9} 11.9)..... | 11.0) 12.3) 12.4 ...| 10.5) 11.8) 11.7).... 10. 0 11.81 11.7 
1.0 17,9} 53.9) 52.1) 36.4) 44.3) 53.0) 49.3) 34.2) 44.4) 53.3) 49.8 35.0) 45.4) 52.7) 51.1) 34.5) 44.4) 51.4] 48.0 
7.5 9,7) 30.0} 30. 3}..... | 28.4) 29.4) 29.4)..... | 28.3) 31.3) 30.8 | 27. : 9.9) 29.9)..... 27 " 30. 4) 30.2 
‘ on (-_ 1 dae eee Aa | 97 9 > or. OR ¢ Q | 5 9 oF 5 
v Mf J Zi 6 27.3 eeece | 25 4 27 3 26.9 es 20. Z2 21.98 25 20 4 2.9 Se o | 6 26. » 
ae 0, 5| 32.2) 35.6} 24. 2) 33.3) 39. 3) 39.8) 22.0) 32.1) 37.7) 37.5) 22.0) 30.9) 33.0) 19.4) 19.4) 32.9) 36.9) 37.0 
1.0 16,9} 17.0} 17.0) 15.8) 16.6} 16.9) 16.9) 15.7) 16.4] 17.1] 16 4.9) 16.5} 16.3) 16.4; 16.1) 17.6} 17.7] 17.8 
A. 4 2. 6 19.1) 19. 6)..... 21.2) 22.4) 22. 4)..... 20. 6} 21.8) 21.6 ..... 23. 7| 22.8) 22.9 21 oI 23.1) 23.1 
9 31.6) 30,8) 34.9) 34.6) 43 5 46.0, 46.0, 35.0) 43 6 43.6) 45,2) 25.6) 31.2) 30.6) 33.1) 32.8) 42.6) 43.3] 44.9 
| | 
9.0 , 9.0 88 5.6 86 8&5 8&5 60 8.1! 7.9] 7.9 5.2) 80] 7.7) 7.7| 62) 97] 96 9.6 
1.5 1 5.5 55) 3.6) 5. 4 7| 4.7| 3.2) 5.3) 4.7] 4.6 3.8 5.8 5.7] 5.7) 3.3] 5.5) 491 49 
+. 0) 1 3.31 3.3] 3.6 6.01 6.0 6.0) 3.0) 5.9) 5.6 5.6) 2.6] 2.9) 3.2) 3.4) 3.5) 5.4) 5.2) 5&1 
5. 3 9,2 9.0; 9.2)..... 7.4 me Bimdccs as Ga Bh... S939 &.5 &5..... 8.0 8.1} 82 
0.2 9,6, 9.3) 9.3)..... 8. 9) 88 &9.. 9.6, 9.5) 9.6..... 9.7] 9.4} 9.3..... 8.9; 871 &6 
4 04.9) 23 5 23. 5 = | 25. 3} 23.4) 23.7]..... 24.8) 24.1) 24.1 ...... 24.7) 24.0) 24.0)..... 25.0| 22.9) 22.9 
1.6 1. 2} 20.3} 20.0:..... 21. 4) 21.4] 21.4)..... 2.64 2S 2.3....« 9.8 &8 8&8 ...../ 21.0 22 M4 
9.3 8.5) 8.3) 8.4) 9.0) 8.9 9.3) 9.3 9.3) 98 98 99 7.4 88 S8 87 80 91) 94) 9.3 
I 10.9} 12.2) 11. 7}....- | 10.3} 11.1] 10.9)..... © & Bie Ce eee 10. 5} 10.9) 10.6,..-.. 10.7} 11.7] 11.8 
1. 8} 3.6, 3.1) 3.3 " 4 4) 3.2) 4. ;: 2.01 2.5 3.1 .0| 20 3.7) 32) 29 28 48 3.9 47 
| | | | | i | 
| | me ee 
8. 7| 7.41 7.6 6.9)..... 8. 1) 8 9 ; | 84 84) 9.2)..... 4.71 46) 4.8)..... 7.45 7.5) 85 
6. 9 3.91 4.31 4.6)..... £6 2.6 64... 6.2) 8.9) 6.2)..... 3.2, 4.3) 4.4 1) SO 61 
9) 13.5 12.3) 12. 1)..... 11.1} 10.9} 10.9)..... 12. 3} 12.1) 12.0)..... 12, 7:19.98 12.7)..... 11.7} 11.5) 11.6 
| 15.8} 15.3] 15.3)..... 15. 4) 14.3) 14.4/..... 18. 2) 17.8) 18.3)..... 13. 4) 12.7] 13.2)..... 13.6) 15.3) 15.3 
9 16, 8| 15.8 15.9\..... we 16 i - Whe 21 ‘ 21.3) 21.3)..... 16.9 17.5) 17. ‘ nee 16.2) 16. * 16.8 
| | | | 
4. 8 13.7} 12,3) 12.4).....| 12.9) 12.0) 11.8)..... \2 21.8]? 22.1)2 21.5'.....] 13.6) 11.8) 11. 7]..... 2:4 11.7 1:97 
L. 5) 7.5, 11.7] 11.5) 5.1) 6. : 10. 5| 10.6) 5.1) 6. 7| 10.9} 10.9) 5.1) 6.7) 10.6) 10.4) 4.8 6.3) 10.3) 10.4 
». OF 73.4] 77.2| 74.4) 53.8] 48.6) 54.9] 54.9) 55.0) 56.3) 58.6] 5.86) 62.1) 72.0) 69.0) 68.9) 43.3] 49.5) 55.0) 55.1 
1.9 4.1] 37.3) 37.8 29.3) 32.8) 35.7) 35.6)..... 37 "| 40. 6| 39. * 26.7 30. 7 32. 7| 32.5} 27.5) 32.6) 35.2] 35.0 
1. 8) 22.7| 21.3 oe 18. 6} 16.9} 16 a 19.0} 18.9) 18.5)..... 21.8) 20.1) 2.1... 19.7} 17.8} 17.3 
s.2 | 25. 5) 18.4) 19.4).....| 21.3] 15. 5] 15. 5).....| 22.7] 16.9) 16.0)..... | 25.3) 18.4) 18.3).....] 21.8) 15.8] 15.6 
2.1 | 26.3) 27.1) 20.1/.....| 40.6] 37.9] 38.6)..... | 35. 4) 33.1) 33. 5!.....] 22.0) 22.0) 22.5).....] 41.8] 43.3) 42.5 
3 69.0) 53.0) 50.8).....| 72.5) 58.9) 59.9).....) 68.9) 57.8) 56. 9) 20204) 62.9) 56. 3} 53, 3)..... 74.6 65.8) 65.5 
| | | | 
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| 
| Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Neb. Peoria 
al | sdieaeaeil 
Articl Uni | Te | 
ae nit. June | May | June | vune 15— May | June | June} M 
15, 15, | 15, | | 15, | 15, 15, 
| 1922. | 1922. | 1923. | 1913 | 1999 | 1923. | 1923. | 1922. | 192 
oES b Firs ee ceil | ape ee —_ 
| | | | 
Cts. | Cts. Cis. Cts. | Cts. Cts. Cts. Chs ( 
Sirloin steak. ............ Powis cs. 38.1} 38.4 40.9) 25.1) 35.8) 34.6) 34.7) 34.3 
Round steak ..........0..[e-06- Gos. sb.4 32.0} 32.4 35.6) 22.0) 33.1) 31.4) 32.4) 32.8 
SE, 0085 dela s's'cw es du alee HOe a 30.1} 31.4) 33.5) 18.1) 24.9) 25.2) 25.41 24.2! 2 
CNIEG b 5 cic odicd'dvcb alec ved ae 18.5} 19.6 20.9) 15.1) 19.1) 19.3 19.9 20.1! 
MN PME, 0 Hh oi wbwbide fo le ded do......| 12.9) 14.4 15.0) 10.44 10.5) 10.44 9.8! 12.1 
Meee GS. b2 o8 i 5. Be G05: ss... 32.3) 29:3; 29.1) 18.7] 31.0! 27.7 26 
aC ae ce a 36.3 35.4 35.0! 27.5) 46.3) 45. 15 12.7 
PIM Sy oie atuden seks duu WO fe woud | 45.0 39.1) 38.3! 29.0) 55.4) 49.4) 48.8) 52.0 
PIS OBS cos. bade dachde Hee 0k Hel | 40.9, 38.4 40.4) 17.8) 40.8 35.8 37.2 5 
iin dhe 04h Hid So. cht He ted ae 38.0 37.4} 37.2) 17.6) 31.3) 31.6 1 
Salmon, canned, red. .... uw Bex sa 20.4) QR DOA). cc cs: | 33.8 33.5 33.4 
Milk, fresh . 6+....5.5..6.- Quart....... |} 17.0 17.0| 17.0 7.9) 11.0) 11.06 11.0 10 
Milk, evaporated......... 15-16-0z. can.| 10.3 11.5) 11.5......| 10.7) 12.0 12.0 10.9 
EO a sae Pound...... | 46.4 53.5) 52.5! 34.0) 42.2) 48,6! 46.1) 41 
Oleomiargarine...........|..... ae 27.0. 283) DBdt...... 28.8} 28.3) 29.2 27. 
Nut margarine........... aS als Grd dies | 27.8. 27.2) 26.8)..... | 28.2} 28.1) 2812 2 
SNOOS dhe «Sis. SU. 4k oe Si So2: si. | 28.2 31.0) 32.9) 22.3) 30.0) 34.3) 34.7 30.¢ 
MM ts A oldie dbs si ole. es Ges. sv... 17.0 16.8) 15.6) 17.3) 19.4; 19.0) 19.1) 17.3 
Vegetable lard substitute |..... eee oS te 2 ef eee | 24.6] 22.5 23.5 23.4) 2 
Eggs, strictly fresh....... Dozen....... | 4.1 85.1, 36.5 22.8 29.2) 30.2 29.7; 28.3) 29 
| 
MN Sho ob eSecde dead | Pound | 7.9 7.9 7.9 5. 9.8 9.8 9.8 . 
PED dh. « ctthalhte «ads «id desea Boe a.0 ! 4,8 4,7 2.8 4.7 4.3 4,1 . 2 
Fa ee G04 dees | 3. 2 Be 7 3.7 23 3. | 3. 6 6 ; 
Se a eS | ie ae aoe e 7.7 | err } 30.4 9.8 9, 8 8, 8 
eee a SG pikes... 98° BF GG cose 10.8) 10.0 10.3 10.0 
Wheat cereal............. | 28-02. pkg...| 25.7 23.9) 23.8)...... | 96.3) 23.9 23.9 27 
OUI, . nds. . cocese Pound ...... |} 20.0 19.4) 20.1)...... | 20.5} 20.5 20.1 20.0 
SS ee ee eee ee OO dss . \@¢@ 9.7 9.6 8.5 9.0) &.9 8.8 10.3 é 
Beans, navy. ............j.---- GOsc dil. | 102) 108 11.0...... |} 12.2) 12.2 123 13.0 1 
pS ee eae es as B04s docs | 324 277 322 LS 324 218 1 7 
| 
SI 2D . « dhabectecosule es Goi. dd. 86° BE BEdcss: | 84 89 91 B&F 
Cabbage . oS Cedodccrdcccecds chee seid do a #bac i 2. 9 4.9 i deste | 5. 3} 9%, 1 rf 5 6. 5 ) 
Beans, baked. ........... | No. 2can....| 10.5 10.0) 10.0...... 15.9} 15.3) 15.2) 13.1) 1 
Corn, carmed............. aera G6 +4 dol. 14.7) 16 16.8. cess | $6.44 15.7) 15.7) 14.5) 14 
Peans, camned............ Fo’ «iia 86.5 ii. 18.5: 18.6; W.3)...666 | Ww. 5} 16.9 16.9 16.8) 1 
Tomatoes, cannied........}....- Bd 2b doi « 12.9 11.5 12,0)...... | 144.8) 13.9 141 15.5 14 
Sugar, granulated ........ Pound......| 6.5 10.4 10.4 7] 7.3 V1.6 11.3) 7.6 11. 
SN 2B) dike « cide bbs do davaltdd obi ) -| 73.3 788 78.4 56.0} 72.1) 74,2) 75.1) 61.7) 61. 
SO as dab « okie baie Hoole abule<o< BO os bdo 35.9 36.5) 38.2) 30 0 oo 41.2; 41.2)| 34.4 37 
} | i 
Ee ee eee he Gt is. L168 12 TRG. cess } 20.8 20.0; 20.2) 22.9 21 
Od ee eee = BO 26 cn. | 23.3 17.6 17.2...... } 27.5) 20.4 20.2; 26.3) 19.¢ 
Bamanas.............-... Dozen....... | 33.6) 33.5) 35.41......) 410, 1) 4 12, OF 412. 3 440. 2) 4 1 
IBS . 2S. 0.0. cadule cin dO... 2... | 60.9% 52.0) 541)...... | 60.8) 55.5) 51.5, 55.0) 47.9 
} | j 








1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin”’ in this city, but in most of the othe! 
included in this report it would be known as “ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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iphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








. | May 


15, 15, 


1923. |1923. 


June} 





« ed 

} 38 1) 41. 2) 
i 32, 7| 33. 7] 
¥ 18.9 20. 1) 
9.5, 9. 5) 
33.11 32.5 

~ ‘6h, Z 3a. SI 





June 15— 


———| 15, | 15, 
1913 | 1992 |1923- |1923. 
913 | 1922 | | 

| 


(CTs. 


2.7145. 6 


7 

23. 7| 34. 0} 34, 9} 37.7 
22. Hh JO. OF 31. 3) 32. 2) 
17. 20. 7| 21. 5+ 21.5 
Li. 5} 10.2) 10,7; 10.3 

| 

97 ol 22g 21 
26.4 03.43 11.3 os1.38 
29. OF 40. 9) 40. 3) 40.8 
29. 6} 56. 7) 53. 0} 54. 0 
21. 4) 39. 8) 39.3) 40.0 
24. 8} 42,2) 40,9) 40.3 


29. 2 2 
5. 6) 12.0) 14.0) 14.0 
boss LO. 1) 11.9) 12.1 
36. 7) 45. 5 53.0 50. 4 
$cebe 2. 0} 28.1) 28. 1 
_...| 25 | 26. 8) 26.4 
24. 5) SL. 1 37.0) 37. 9) 
1d. 5) 15.2 15. 5) 15, 4 
bots 20. 8| 23. 1) 23. 2 
25. 5| 34. 8) 36. 7| 37. U 
5.4 8.2 RA 8. 5 
3.2} 5.2) 4.7) 46 
2.7) 4.2) 4.0; 4.2 
ite a s, Y¥ y f) 9.0 
a 9.5 9 4 9.6 
} 
i 25 25. hh 25. 4 


52. O} 50.9 
a8. GE 40, 3} 
39. 7| 40. 0} 

| 

%. 6 26. 11 
id. Fe 13. OF 
12. 34 12. 2 
57. 6 5 ° >| 

¥ 29. 5 29.3 
} 

| 28. 2} 28, 2} 
38, 31 37. 7 

H 16. 1} 15.6 
6| 22.61 22.8 
6| 36. 7) 36.9 
| | 

mR Al 8 4 

: 4. 7] .9 
3.6, 3.6 
8.1) 8&1 

» FO 9.0 
24. 0| 23. 8) 
i 20. 8) 20.6 


| S&F 8. 
5 7 5. 
8S 11. 3} 11 
0} 14. 7| 14 
.7| 16.3} 16. 


9 33.0} 33. 
58. OF 52. 





8 
4 





. 8.0! 9.0} 8&4! 
“9 4.9 8.6) 6.4) 
+e 12.8) 12. 5) 12. 6 
a eas 14.2! 14.6) 14.7] 
eee | 15.5) 16.1) 16.3 
| 

- endl 3. 4; 12.6} 12.6 
5.5} 6.9) 11.1) 10.9) 
58.0! 76.3) 74. 4) 75.0! 
30. 0} 36.2) 37.8) 37.8 


Por tland, Me! 


Portland, Oreg. 





| 
May| June} June May |June 


15, 15, | 15, 
1922. 1923. |1923. 


Cae C..7 Cis. 
155, 2156. 9:1 59. 6 
44.6) 44. 5) 46.6 


28. OF 28. 3} 29. 7 
18.6 18, 
14.6 


0: 30.4) 3 
36. S} 37. 4) 37.7 
57. a 16. | 17 

J6. 3 6. 


28. 3 28.0; 27.9 
l » U 13. } 13 y 
11,9) 13. 4 13. 2 
19, 5 57.5) 54.2 
0. 5) 30.9 30. 9 
(he be bre 
31 7| od. 2) 3S. | 
17.4 17.6 17.8 
99 & 99. v 29 y 
3Y. 41.2) 41.3 
9,4 Gg 9.3 
5. 5 4.9 1 9 
3.9 1.4 s. 5 
6. 6.4 t , 
9, & 9.7 QO 7 


yx ® v 5 » > 93. | 
10. 6 10. 7; 10.5 
10. 5) 11.3) 11.3 
1G 3.0 2.5 
ao t2 @.9 
6.1, &47 6G. 
15. 4) 15 15. 7 
15.8) 16.0) 16. 2 
20. 8} 20. 2) 20. 6 
222, 4/223. 0) 222. 6) 
$e )); 14.3] 11.3 
56.8) 58.1) 58.1 
39.8) 41.6) 41.4 


18.1) 


ed | 20.7} 20.6) 20.3} 19.3} 18. 1) 

sy 24.3) 17.8! 17.5} 24. 9} 16.7) 16. 1) 
eel $2.5) 42.9) 45.0/410. 5/411. 2) 411. 3] 
aN 62.7) 57.2) 55.5} 75.6} 62.2) 59.8 





Providence, R. 





June 15— May’ June| June 15—!| 4... 
as 1 15, - 15, 
913 | 1999 1923. 1923. 1913 | 1992 192 
C Cts ( C / (Ys f 
23. 5) 30.1) 28. 8) 28. 8239. 6163.0 165. 0 
21. 2} 247.2 >» O| 25. y 45.3 4, 2 
19. 5| 25. 6; 24 24. 3) 23. 8| 34.2) 35.1 
16.9) 18.5) 17 17. 3} 18. 8 24. 25. 8 
13. 9! 13. 3) 12. 8) 12.6 f 16. ] 
2 ‘ ym. Y) 2 2 ! ‘ 
6 2| 4 36. 5 
U.S i. I 4. 4 i 7. 6 ) } 
4 { 2 11. 
~0. 0) 34 2. 8, 31. S| 24 12.4, 41.4 
t] 3 { 7 
4 l Si 12. ¢ 2 QO 13 LO 
i 12 | y 
» O} 45. 5) 4 ‘ 0. 2 ” 
29. 0} 29. "y 29 8 
27.7; 27.0); 2 27.5 27 
0 33. 1 t 36. 4 7; 30.7) 36.2 
Ls 20. 0} 19. 19.6 15.2) 16.6 16.6 
24.8) 24. 8! 24.8 9 & 
8) 27. ¢ Uv. YY 2.8) 42.7 42.4 
5. 9 g 4 » 4 5.9 } 8.8 
2 +. 1.7 it, © s ; 
} > 4 yO 6 , } 
ee a +e } 4 
—— 11.6) 11.4 1 on 5S 
28. 6) 26. 6. 4 26.3 »4 
; 17. 4) 18. ; s. 22.5% 22 
8.6 10.2 92 9.2 9. 3d} YS 4 
---f BA IRD 10.) 10, 4 | 
.G 28 ba of LS Ae 2 
6.9 4.5 a | &.8 1.5 
Pathe ) OS, SS C.divcscet SS 8. 8} 
17. 16, .* 12.8 12.6) 
i a bi HUES AVS. ccel Ale LG 
18.4; 16.9) 16.9)..... 20.4; 19.7 
« helt 15.5 316.2:316.4.....1 14.4) 13.8) 
6.2, Z5ILOILO 5B.O 68 (0). 9 
55. 0' 61.9) 64.6) 64.3 48. 3) 60.1 62. 0) 
3d. O| 37.2 7h dé.) 0. 0) 40. 1 $i. 4) 
: clei 19.0 12.5) 12.5'.....1 19.9 19.7] 
i Daye 24.6) 1% 2| 17.3'.....| 22.9 17. 2| 
— 413.7 415. 7|415.4'.....| 36.3 33.8 
Sati 56. 7; 49.6) 51. ¢ trees] 76.3 65.6 





§ No. 24 can. 


[357] 


4 Per pound. 


67.8 
t¥. | 
ay | ) 
"y 4) 
16. 6 
) 
“6 
1. 
? 
1¥U 
19 
i140 
4 
yi > 


2 8 
. 1 
6.9 
15. U9 
, 9 
t. 1 
4 
Ls 


Ss. 0 
5.9 
12.5 
17.5 
19.7 
l 4 
10.9 
61.6 
$1.6 
19.4 
16. 9 
7.5 
61.6 
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~~ ne ’. | Rochester, oS 
Richmond, Va. | N. Y. | St. Lo 
a awe — a 
Article. | Unit. June 15— June 15- 
May|June/June;) May| June 
——_——_| 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -——— 
1913 | 1922 |1923- }1923. /1922. |1923. |1923.| 1919 | 1999 
913 | 1922 922 
ee oe ee eo eT 
| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts.) Cts. ore.| ces 
Sirloin steak...............-..| Pound...... 21. 8} 39.2] 38.1) 38. 4! 37.6] 37. 5) 38. 8} 23.7) 33.5 
OE” ee ae lata d a 19. 6} 34. 4) 33.9] 34. 6} 33. 0} 32. 0] 32.9) 22.2) 30.6 
Sa ae ee Se PR Sevess | 18.9} 30.0] 29.1) 29.9} 27. 8} 28. 7] 28. 5; 18.3) 26.1 
ESOL cdiducdenccceeevcseatee ddd are | 15. 3} 23.0) 21.6} 22.0} 22.1) 22.0) 22.6) 14.3) 18 5 
LO en Pee ee ee ee 12. 3} 17.2) 15. "| 15. ‘| 11. 4) 11. 8) 11.9} 10. 4 12.8 
IE en ee eee | 20. 8} 34.5] 29.7} 30.6) 36.6] 33.2) 33.7) 18.2) 29.0 
8 RE ee et a ee ere 25. 0} 35.7] 34.2) 34.2] 33.9) 34.7] 34.7) 26.0) 39.5 
BE ee ee Pe ae 25. 7| 47.2) 38.6) 38.1) 51.4) 43.9] 45.2) 27.3) 50.s 
Sf Bee eee erie re | 19. 3] 44. 2) 42.9) 43. 5) 38.4) 38.2) 38.9) 18.0) 35. 
a IS ee SRE Se ee ae es saa | 21.3 = =I a 40. ‘| 41.2) 40.5) 18.5) 32.6 
| 
Salmon, canned, red.......... 7 ee ee 33. 5} 30. 0} 31.0) 28.9) 29.1) 30.6)..... | 32.8 
DLA Cots cs ck ccd anwnasd OO 10. 0} 13. 0} 14.0) 14.0} 11.0) 12.0) 12.0, 8.0 10.0 
Milk, evaporated ............. 15-16-02. can.|....- 12. 3} 13. 5) 13. 4) 11.1) 12.0 > ee | 9.8 
SGT cBe Ses didiscduderess | Pound...... 38. 6] 52. 4] 58. 3) 56.7) 44. 4) 51. 2) 48.8) 34.4) 45 
ES. . 2... ccchsssndanleeden ST SRR ome 30. 2| 30. 2} 30.6} 28. : 30. 2} 30. 7)..... 26. | 
| es 
BUG TROT QOTMNE...- . 2c cvoccoccclosess GD. d000d<doanee 28. 0} 28.9} 28.9} 26.2) 27. i Be. Vlesass | 24.9 
See ee eee Se 22. 3} 30. 8} 35.9} 36.2) 31. 3) 36. ] 35.9) 19.3) 27.7 
SAP tdiesengebubandive wo i sbsans 15. 0} 17.8) 17.6) 17.7] 16.9) 17.1) 17.3) 13.6} 13.5 
Vegetable lard substitute.....\..... Ginn. Ave | 21.7) 23.1] 23.3] 20.8] 20.3] 20.6)..... 21.0) : 
Eggs, strictly fresh.........- eo 29. "| 7” 34. 2) 34.3) 34. ‘| he the 21. 4; 29. | 
| 
dv ac db b6ctinvessdesecess Pound...... 5.4, 9.1) 9.2) 9.2) 81) 8.0] 80 5.5) 9.3 
PR ncsibscadedecdbnbeassisecds . 3.3] 5.4) 49) 4.9) 5.3) 49) 48 3.0) 48 
SN sdk dacdcsdeseontdleeak P Bee | 2.0 42) 4.3) 41) 4.7) 47) 47) 22) 3. 
8 Ee ee ee 2 Se eee gas 10.1) 9.4) 9.4) 7.0) 84) 8 4/..... | g.2 
SD. 0 ongcvecccqoagenee 8-oz. pkg....|..... 10 "| 9.6) 9.6) 9.6) 9.6) 9.6)..... | 9.2 
| j 
| re 28-02. ed rie 27.1) 24.1) 24.6) 25.0) 23.8) 23.7)..... 24 él 
A ee eee i, 6 = ee Pe 21.3) 21. 8| 21. 8] 18. 5) 18. 4) 18.3/..... 20. 5 
Rahs. sibdthasbectendpeagapeads | Eee | 10.0} 11.9) 11.0) 11.2} 9.6} 9.4) 9.3) 83) 9.1) 
SO ee eS eee ae oetas 10. 3} 12.3) 12. 2} 10. 8) 11.2) 11.1).. i: 1 
PE cebencedovescbocovensiocses Di kenasie | 2.1 * 3-0) 4.4) 3.2) 2.4) 2.4 1.7] 4.4 
} | | 
MES <. 6aktR » sivddbdeabesmetaense aes Fe 9. 2) 8.0} 81) 86) 7.9) 8 8..... 7. 0} 
ccc senewderssésyaces los'ou a ee UR, a8 2.2} 8.2) 4.0 5.1) 86) 6.7)..... 4.7] 
Beans, baked................- No. 2 can..../..... 12. 2) 11.8) 11.8) 11.3) 11.2) 11.3)..... 11.4 
OGM, COMNEE 2. 2.0 6 scsccsce oetbans ee eT “yess 15. 5) 15. 3) 15. 3) 15. 5) 16.3) 16.3 ...... 14.7} | 
pg eee poeslooece ee. Liaaan a 19. 5} 19.2) 18.6) 19.3) 19.1)..... 16. ‘| lt 
Tomatoes, canned ............|..--- GD. in3 20+ | epee 12. 8} 12. 3) 12.3) 13.5) 12.4) 12.4).....] 14.1) 1 
Sugar, granulated............. Pound...... |} 5.0} 7.1) 11.1) 11.2) 6.7) 10.6) 10.7; 5.0) 6.9) 1 
i SRE A) oe te aS ' +558 56.0} 81.0} 81.2} 83. 2} 60. 6) 62.7} 62.2) 55.0} 67. 5| ¢ 
hthtnhtessdaccssheneeaknlen ded do... 26.8) 35 " 38. 9) 38. 5) 33.3) 35.3) 35.2) 24.3) 34.8 
} | | } 
Sry ees eee we ee | 22. 2) 22. 1) 21.6) 20.1) 19.8) 20.3).... a2 2 
SER OR, SPP Soh hee Vee SSE te | 22.9) 18.1] 17.8] 23.6] 16.6) 15. 8'.....] 26.0} | 
BB dadiiccdisdpebsiaee | Dozen.......|.. ...| 37. 1) 37. 7| 39. 6) 41.0} 42.7) 43.3). 32. 0 
0 a ae een | ne Nae Pe | 66. 3} 53.1) 53, 5 i 55. 0} 53. 2)..... 56 ‘| 
| | 
1No. 24 can. 
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& FOOD IN 51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued. 




































































































St. Paul, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah.|San Francisco, Calif.| Savannah, Ga Scranton, Pa. 
Tan 5 | — 5 Tn _— 
ne I May) June oe say June er | May | Feame Junel May Le a —- | May = 
15, | 15, |——, | 15, | 15, eet $5, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, -— ——| 15, | 15, 
) vo13 | 1922 |1923: |1923- | 1913 1002 aah. jneae 23. a am oa 1923, }1922. gu sy 1913 1922 1923. | 1923 
| | 
ty | Cts. | Cts.| Cts. | Cts.| Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts. | Cis. | Cts.| Cis.| Cts.| Cts. Cis. 
25.9] 35. 5| 34.6) 35. 9} 22. 9} 29. 4) 27.1) 28.4 20. 7} 30.7] 29. 4} 29. 1] 30.7| 32.3] 32. 5] 25. 8} 47. | 47.1] 48.3 
23. 0} 30. 5] 27. 7| 30.0) 22. 0] 26. 3) 24. 4) 24. 7] 19.0) 27.7] 26.7] 26, 4) 27. 9} 27. 5] 27. 1) 21. 5 36.8) 37.5) 39.1 
9 21. 0| 28. 6| 27.6] 28.1] 19. 9| 22.6] 21.1] 20. 9] 21.0) 28. 2] 28. 3) 28. 0] 25. 3] 25. 4) 25.0) 23.5] 35.1) 34.7] 35.4 
4) 1 | 17.1] 20.9} 19.9} 20.7) 15.7} 17.9) 16. 5! 16.7] 14.6 18. 6| 17. 5) 17.1) 17.7) 17.3) 17.3) 17. 5) 25.2) 24.3) 24.9 
19, 8| 10.1) 10.4} 10. " 12.0} 11.8} 11.9} 11.7] 13.3} 13.5) 13.2) 13.1] 15.8} 14.4] 14.1) 12.1) 10 5} 10, 4 10. 5 
| | 
, 18. 9] 33.4] 27. 5} 27.3) 23.1 mil 28. 1| 29.0 a 38. i 33. 8 ofa 31.7 25 ‘| 26.7} 20.0) 38.2} 32.0) 33.4 
; 6. 7| 42. 2| 39.7) 38.4] 31.7] 40.0] 38.3) 38.6] 33.9) 54.3] 49.2) 49.7] 35.6) 32.8) 34.2! 27.5] 43. 5I $2.7) 41.8 
‘9 28, 3| 51. 7| 43.8) 43. 5| 30.7) 49.7] 42.7) 43. 5) 30.0) 57.9) 50.3) 51.5) 43. 5) 35. 5] 35.5, 31.0) 57.7] 52.8] 53.6 
- 19. 1] 36. 6] 34.0) 34.4] 18. 8} 33.6) 33.6) 34.0) 16.7) 35.4) 32.2) 34.7) 39.0) 37. 5) 37.5 20.0) 45.7) 42.7] 44.3 
20, 3} 30.3 31.7) 27. “| 24.3) 34. 1) 31.7) 31.9) -: 3Y. | 40.5) 41.0) 33,5) 31.9) 31.7 24.2) 45, l} 12.4 3.2 
| | | } | | 
..--| 30. 2| 34,8) 34.8)..... 33. 9] 33.7 eee | 27. 8} 28.1) 27. 5| 36. 3| 4. 9 34.8 ..| 36.9] 35.41 35.7 
6. 4) 10.0) 11.0 11.0) 8.7) 9.0) 10.0 10. 0} 10. 0 3. 0) 13.0) 13 0) 18.0} 18.0} 17.8) 8.4) 12.0) 13.0) 13.0 
fee. =. a: oe: 2 I Bis £3: eee } 10.1) 11.0) 11.0) 10,2} 11.7) 11.6). 11.3) 12.3] 12.3 
’ 39,9] 40.6] 46.1) 44.1) 34.4] 43.7] 49.1) 49.3) 34.6) 48.8) 53.1) 55.8) 45.7) 55.1) 53.7) 35.3) 44.2] 53.0) 49.6 
. ))0hl ee 28. 7 woe ee ee | ene thnawbe er 26.3) 27.8) 27.8} 30.2} 32 9 2.9 2b U0 29. 5} 29.5 
| | | | | | 
27.3 2.1| 2.9 ve | 28.8] 27.7 27.9) oe | 27.4] 28.3 28, 3} 27 } eel | aes 21.0} 24.5) 22.0 
21.0) 29. 6) 34. 5) 34. 5) 23.3) 27.3) 29.8) 30. 4) 19. 0} 33. 7) 35.8) 37.9) 28.5) 33.9) 34.1) 18.3) 30.0) 34.7) 34.2 
15,0} 17.4) 17. 7) 17. 7) 19.2) 18.8) 19.8 19. 6| 18.4] 19. 2] 19.3) 19. 5) 17.7] 17.3] 17.6) 15.6} 17.8] 17.8) 17.6 
24. 3| 24.1] 24.2)..... | 25. 3| 26.7] 26.7)..... | 24.1 25.7| 25.0) 20.3] 19.2] 19.2)..... | 22.3) 22.8) 22.9 
22. 5| 30.2 ~ 29. 9) le 28, 1) 26.9) 29.6) 29. 6) ee 34.6) 35. 3) 33.0) 35.0) 36.6) 26.5) 35.1) 36.8) 37.1 
| | | | 
9} 9.3) 9.4) 9.4) 5. 9| 9 ; 9.5, 9.6) 5.9) 8.5) 9.0) 9. 1| 8.0) 8.7 7; 5.6) 9.2 6-7 
3.1] 5.4) 4.8) 4.7} 2.6) 3.5) 3.4) 3. 4} 3.4) 5.4) 5.2) 5.2 5. 6} 5.6) 5.6) 3.5) 5.8 4 5.4 
2.5, 3.7) 3.6) 3.5) 3.3] 3.5) 3.6) 3.7]..... | 4.5) 4.7) 4.6) 2.7] 2.9) 2.9 6.2 5.8 5.8 
8.6] 9.9} 9.9] 8.0] 9.7) 9.3) 9.4)..... | 9.5] 9.3) 9.4) 8&1) 8.5) 8 9.8} 9.7) 9.5 
10. 0} 10.0} 10 "| eid 12. 5; 11.0; 11.4 3. 4 10,7} 10.45 oa a Ba BH. s.. 10.2; 10.1, 9.9 
26. 2) 25.0! 25.0)..... wa 25.3} 24 2 | 24.9] 23.9) 23.7) 25.1! 23 , Ss aoe 27.1; 26.3 25.8 
19.1 ME [nee ee 18. 6] 18. 2) 18.2)... -| 21. 2) 19.3] 19. 9)..... 12.9) 14.3) 14.3 1s. 7} cc Bie Slowed: 23.2} 23.1) 22.9 
10.0) 9.6) 9.3) 9.6) 8.2) 8. 5] 9.0) 8.9) 8.5) 8.8} 9.0) 9.0) 8.6) 8.1) 8.0) 85 9.8) 97) 9.6 
10. 3) 11.9) 11.9). 9. 2} 10.6} 10. 8]..... 8.8} 9.8) 9.6) 10.8} 11.9) 12.3)..... 10.8 12.4) 12.2 
9 0.9} 2.7] 1.8 te 1.2) 2.3 a 9} 2.1) 4.0) 3.1 3. 4) ~ 3.2) 3.2) 1.7, 3.8). 3.0) 3.4 
Ea &G@ 6.@..... ; he Be Qhie.ss 4.8' 4.4 4.1) 9.0) 7.7) 7 s| ee 8.5 7.8) 8.4 
ete 5.2) 8.5) 5.8.....) 5.7) 7.2) 7. 7j....-|...--/2---./----| 4.8) 4.2) 4.0).....) 5.1) 8.2) 6.0 
leaden 14.0 * @. Ss Se 57,0 26. 7) 36. 7..... 14,8) 14.7) 14.6) 12.3) 12.3} 12.2)/..... 12.4| 12.1) 12.1 
wee 14. 9] 14. 2) 14. 5).....| 15.1) 14.2! 14.3}.....] 16.7) 16.6) 16.6) 14. 5) 15.0) 14.6).....| 16.8 16.6) 16.5 
——e 16. 3} 16.4) 16. 2).....| 15.9 ae ik 17. 8, 17. 5) 17.6) 16. 9) iia BdeMcccce| toa Lee Eiee 
ake 14. 8} 13.9 ud...) 1 | 12.9] 12.9)...../113. Fe 12. 6) oe ae i ee 13.1) 12.9 
| 5.41 7.5) 11.4) 11.7] 5.9) 8.1] 11.9) 11.8) 5.3) 6.9] 11.2 11. 1) 6.81 10.9} 10.8| 5.3) 6.9) 11.1) 11.2 
| 45. 0} 65. O| 66. 7| 67. 1] 65.7) 78.1) 79.7} 79.3] 50.0) 56. 7) 57.3) 59.3) 67.6] 68.1] 69.1] 52.5) 59.7| 61.0) 60.7 
| 30.0} 39. 6] 40.0} 40, 4) 35.8 at 44,7) 44. 5) 32.0) 35,2 ey 36. 1| 31. 9 or 35, J a 37.7) 39.9) 39.9 
9 ievvaeg SH 31.1) 2. 7.22551 20. 4) 18. 5| 17. 8)..... 19. 1] 18.4] 18.8) 19.1) 17.3) 18.2]..... 18.6) 17.9} 17.5 
17 a 26.7} 19.3 18. 7| bare 25, 3} 1s. 1| | 22. 4| 16.3) 16. 0} 22.9) 16.9) 16. 8)..... | 24. 7| 17.8) 17.7 
9% { Ree 211, 4/212, 4/212. 4)..... 217, oP 1s ». 6/2 15. 7 TO 37. 9] 35.7) 33. 6) 31.4) 38. 8) 39. 6]..... | 35.6] 32.6) 34.4 
4 | seeee | 67. i 61. 9} 59. "| éenes | 5 52. 4 9. 3i..-.. 60. 4) 49.8 o.9 “ 55. "| eee 66.1) 58.6) 51.5 
| 




















2 Per pound, 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD | 


TABLE 5. \ 
CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Concluded. 





























| Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. | Washington, D 
a ny 
Article. Unit. June 15 J i | June 15 
May | June | June} May | J ne | 
15, | 15, | 15 15, 15, |— 
| ” 14 4 ‘ | ar | * 
11913 1922 1923 i 23 19 22. 1923. | 1923 lf ) ; 19992 LJe 
| | | 
| Cts. | Ci Ct Ct | Cts. te.) Ct Ci ( 
Sirloin steak.............| Pound...... 23. 8} 31.5, 31 31.1) 33.9} 32.9) 35.5) 27.5) 42.2) 42 
Round steak. ....ccccsss|-+s- do.......] 21.5) 27.6) 27 27.2) 33 3 32.2} 34.7) 23.9) 36. 9 3¢ 
Rib roast......... ee ooo en 20 0} 25.4) 25.5) 24.6) 23.2) 22.7/ 23.5) 21. 6) 33. 5) 34 
Chuck react .< << ewe cwecc's| seco do.......| 16 8} 17.2; 17.0' 16 20.6} 19.0} 20.4) 17 23. 1) 
Plate beef...... b owe 6uin ob] gate op re 13.0 13.4; 13.3) 12.7) 13 4) 12.6) 12.2) 12-4) 13.3) 
 ..  cciepnanecheands do.......| 24. 2) 1.4| 33.3) 32 31.2] 27 2 20.9 { 
WOSOM, SECOES 6 ois oc ccuvcefeeoss yee te 31.7) 51.3) 48.6) 49.0! 39.0} 40.0; 38 96: 8 37.2 
BEOM , SECO... sc cccccccs eer Bhs 130.8} 53.9) 500) 50.4) 52 i $3.6) 43.9! 30.0) 58 ; 
3 fee ee | ae | 20.8) 34.3} 33.3) 33.1) 40.6} 37.1; 40.0) 20.9) 43 i 
STS Se Saas ee ee | 24.3) 34.9) 32.9) 32.2) 34.3) 33.9) 32 22. A) 41.6) 41 
6 i 
Salmon, canned, red.....}..-.- _ _S aee |.....| 37.0) 30.41 30.91 33 ol 33.0} 33.1 ) y 
BOS Ss ae Quart.......); 85) 12.0} 12.0|) 120) HH 11.1 11. 1] O} 13.0 
Milk, evaporated........ 15 -16-0z.can |...-. 0.3; 10.9 11.0) 11.4 12.7) 13.0 11.1) 12 
SS ere eee Pound......| 35.0) 449) 48.4 1) 44.3. 49.3) 49.3) 37.4] 48 
Oleomargarine..........|-.... 2 ees 27.5; 29.7 ) 7.8 28.4) 28.7 6. 4 
Nut margarine. .........]..... Ghaww Bes | 28.1} 28.9) 29.1) 27.1. 27.0} 27 26. 2) 27 
RGSS ES Se < ee oe 21.7) 31.3 34.4 5.f 95 7 } »>gI 3 
i BE ae ees 17.7| 18.6; 19.0} 19.1) 17.0 17.1) 17.0} 14.8) 16.9 
Vegetablelard substitute}.....do.......).....| 25.3) 24.6) 24 8) 228 24 25. 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh......| Doten....... 28.5} 31.2) 31.9) 33.2) 29.3 30.5) 29.9) 25.6 
Bread ae a ae Pound...... 5.5 9 9) 9.9 9. 9 9.6 9 2 9 WA 57 8 7| 8 
ae ie Cay be ee t- ee eae 2.9 ». 0 1.7 { ; 0 ) , 
ee NL ie, A. diinds ctuiilewe ae | 31 3.7 tJ 4. 1/ 1 0 1. { y ; 1 
PUES Sea i “Sree ee 8. 6 8.2 8.11 10.4 10.2) 10.4).. } 
Corn flakes. 6. 06. -..2<2sk 8-oz. pkg...|..-.. | B.S} 11.7) 11.6) 20.2, 10:1) 10.1).....| 9.6) 9 
»~ a . . 
Wheat, cereal........... 28-02. pkg... .|..... | 27.0 24.8) 24.7] 27.6 25.4) 25.4 5.7) 24 
) "EES ys Poartd....../.....6 1.9 2.2) 18h 0.3 B44 19:3 | ry 
SS EE SS. SS Say = See | 7.7] U0 10.9 11.4) 10.3 9.8 10.1] 9.6) 10.1) 1 
OEE ' St i..... &6F 10.9) 10.6| 12.8 2.0} 12.3 10. 8) 11.9 
Re! OR do | £1) 23 19 22 39 20 2 1.9} 4.41 2.9 
} | 
i. 66 thivoswcnegaphae a ean ee 8 0 6.1 6.5, 10.8 99) 9.6)..... | 8.81 8 
Yk OPEN SRR IR EN Fe oe “Ere AH | 65 7.8 7.3) 64 97] 7.8 ‘| 4.2) 7 
BPUMNEG, DOIG. cediccccde No. 2can..../.....) 16.0 15.4 15.4] 13.4) 13.3] 13 11.7] 11 
Corn, canned............|-...- ie fs. 17.4) 16.7| 16:7) 14.6, 247] 14.7 14. 2) 15 
WONG MEMOEL A. clecceesdl dys os Go. ...2..|..--.| 18.7] 18.6 18:6 17.3 17.9} , 16.9) 15 
Tomatoes, canned.......|..... ou... ...--|! 15.4) 115.6)115.7] 15.4) 14.9) 14.9).....1 13.1] 11.9 
Sugar, granulated....... | Pound...... 5.9 7.5, T1.8) I1.6) 7.8] 12.0) 12.0) 4.9) 6.8) 10.7 
_ Mee TL Oa Be do.......| 50.0} 64.21 67.0) 66.6] 72.5) 71.1] 72.1) 57.5) 72 21 76.8 
ES Se Sey ee eS 28.0} 39.0) 39.1) 38.5) 35.5) 38.4] 38.4] 28.8) 33.31 35.8 
| | 
ee ae ae rer ere Tar | 20.4) 17.6) 16.8} 20.9} 20.6) 20.1/..... 21 2| 22 
Pa ths. ge wlare vlirewits oe bud sit | GY a 24 18.4) 18.0) 25.6) 199) 20:5)..... 24.3) 16.8 
Bin, 65. owe ciwwen sh) ees te 215. 0) 215.8 215.8) 29.8) 210.6) 211.2 36. 5) 37. 9] 
Orange Se Se FN & GA dic cls Sa « oe 60.6) 51.8 17.9:' 64.2 5. 6 1.2. 65. 6) 59.1 








! No. 2} can. 2 Per pound. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities. 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrea 
in the retail cost of food’ in June, 1923, compared with the ave 

age cost in the year 1913, in June, 1922, and in May, 1923. F 
12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-year and the on 
month periods. These cities have been scheduled by the bures 
at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are base: 
on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers and 01 
the average family consumption of these articles in each city.* 





7 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 45. 

8 The consumption figure used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city 
given in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for November, 1918, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures whi 
have been used for each month beginning with January, 1921, are given in the MONTHLY Labor REVI 
for March, 1921, p. 26. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 65 
ffort has been made by the bureau each month to have perfect 
reporting cities. For the month of June 99 per cent of all the firms 
reporting in the 51 cities sent in a report promptly. The following 
were perfect reporting cities; that is, every merchant in the following- 
named 40 cities who 1s cooperating with the bureau sent in his report 
in time for his prices to be included in the city averages: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Butte, Charleston, 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Denver, Indianapolis, Little 
tock, Louisville, Los Angeles, Manchester, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Newark, New Haven, New Orleans, New York, Norfolk, Omaha, 
Peoria, Philadelphia, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Providence, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San 
Franciseo, Savannah, Seranton, Springfield, and Washington, D. C. 
he following summary shows the promptness with which the 
merchants responded in June: 














RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED DURING JUNE 
} 
Geographical d mn. 
Unite ate 
Item, St : q 
att Nort} < wuth ‘ } 
Atlaniic.| Atlantic., Central Central tern. 
| | 
ntage of reports received ............. ag | a9 99 | Q9, 9 98 99.5 
r of cities 1 eacn ection trom | 
h « very report was received.........| 40) | ] 7 | Li ) 6 
6.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF FOOD JUNE, 1923, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN MAY, 1923, JUNE, 1922, AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST 
THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 





Percentage! Percentage Percentage 


: Percentage entage Percentage 
increase | increase increase increase rease increase 
City June, 1923,) June, 1923,) June, 1923 Cit June, 1923 1923, June, 1923, 
- compared | compared | compared compared | compared , compared 
with year | with June! with May, with year | with Jur ith May, 
1913. 1922. 1923. 1913. 1922 1923. 
AUtIOMES . Siu. ces $2 0.3 l Milwaukee.... 5 | 0 
Baltimore. ...... 2 ) 2 Minneapolis. 43 LQ). 4 ij 
Birmingham .... 19 ! 0.4 || Mobile. .........)...sseeee: : 
DOME 2. tH if} 5 1] Newark........ 15 6 3 
Pridgepetes ..5.ifs see......- 7 l New Haven..... 15 6 | 
B ay ae 15 2 10), 2 New Orleans.... ${) 1 i 1] 
Set Sot. at Sia 3 ] New York 51 l 
Charleston. ..... 1 0.3  ..  &BARERSSR MA Ee i 2 
( peed ie 19 9 0. Cee. oc cece 10) 1] 
Cincinnati. ..... 13 10.4 2 4. ee rere 2 10,3 
Cleveland ....... 46 | 6 2 || Philadelphia.... $9 3 10.1 
Columbus. ..... 10), 4 | 0.2 Pittsburgh...... 19 s 3 
Dallas. . 11 | 0 1.0.9.1 Paestiong., Me. ...}cecccc noes { 1] 
Dever... csiet 35 | 3 l Poriland, Oreg. . 31 2 1 
oo ee ee Be, 51 | 3 2 Providence. .... 48 5 10.3 
rall River...... 44 3 1j Richmond. ..... 5 0.3 1 
Howstems is .i f5.c2...-... 2 LOS H Moemeeter......<f...scccs 2 1(), 4 
Indianapolis. ... 41 | 2 I A re $3 1 1} 
Jacksonville... .. 37 | 1 1 is 4 xnke oan ae esas 1] 1] 
Kansas City... . 40 | 1 10.2 || Salt Lake City. . 25 2 2 
Little Rock ..... 39 | 2 0.2 || San Francisco... 1() 2 2 
Los Angeles... .. 39 4 1 a, a ae ae 2 0.1 
Louisville. ...... 34 2 0 Scranton........ 49 | 2 0. 4 
Manchester. .... 46 6 OB -1 BGenttle ...ccescccl 36 hare ] 
Memphis. ...... 7 1 I Springfield, [l..|.........-- 13 | 0. 1 
Washington, 
BA, Wi nlite acts 55 3 3 


| Decrease. 





[861] 
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Retail Prices of Coal in the United States.” 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of co: 
June 15, 1922, and on May 15 and June 15, 1923, for 
United States and for each of the cities included in the 

for the United States. Prices for coal are secured from the 
from which monthly retail prices of food are received. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices jre 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in | 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices 0! 
several kinds used. The coal dealers in each city are asked to q 
prices on the kinds of bituminous coal usually sold for household 

The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where 
extra handling is necessary. 

AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE] 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1922, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923. 





1922 1923 
City, and kind of coal. i 
June 15. May 15. June 
United States: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

SEL a ee i ee $14. 882 $14. 964 $14. 869 

I nid a dahs 14. 925 14. 958 14. 952 
i awen Be, a 5 9. 477 | 10. 080 | 10. 039 


Atlanta, Ga.: 
es ee ee ED Pas Tare Soper 8.135 8. 365 
Baltimore, Md.: } 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 











aa ee eee aS eee eo 1 15. 000 | 115. 750 1 
i he whewesrsenscdbdnrcsaatenspnens 1 14. 750 | 1 15. 750 . 
Ep aa a i len RE 5 greedidlic tate 7. 950 8. 800 | 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
tice Nh ied do dine awe de eheseeue « Seaedel ali 6. 048 7. 407 
Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ee eee PPP EEE CEES CPE TET PPT Tree rere 15. 000 | 15. 000 | 
: IN so ee on 5 ce UE Midbeccecdescia 15. 000 | 15. 000 | 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 
Pennsvlvania anthracite— 
sea PO ee ae 13. 750 15. 000 | 15. OU 
IE, «cu wis hiintch ss 00000 deco aks ya Oa eee 13. 750 15. 000 | "y 
Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
a eo 5 ideaneeréBaenme howe 12. 813 13, 175 
Chestnut ..... oy SE a DE Re lpn gh BD «RE 12, 81 13. 175 
Butte, Mont.: 
oso cas eiees aatenkeekes « 11. 490 11. 132 | J 
Charleston, S. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Cee | ee tee. Sh ebcwese 1 17. 000 1 17. 000 1] ' 
Seen a) heuee fai. Co pceuel) . bbel ber) é..cdaseos 1 17. 100 1 17. 000 1] 
EE a a ee 12, 000 12. 000 
Chicago, I11.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RD Yee pial ect dani pagal ian na i 15. 538 15. 875 I 
52 er ee, Lee Fee te. nadéahdue« 15. 450 15. 875 | 
ER IE Re. Se ee 8. 854 8. 813 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
CE NEES ee ee eae, ee ee ee 6. 769 8. 577 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Rasa nhl MEO dona cedane dav sanectbiitlate table occ. 14. 375 14. 583 
ULL, . Pee ow oc du owen 14, 438 14. 583 1 
I, SR RS. S. £ic Salve dd dob Meals ddd Ob ebececccces 8. 014 9. 681 
Columbus, Ohio: 
RT se 20 Sb hades basdadditiedsre cme 6. 750 8. 039 | 





a Prices of coal were formerly secured semiannually and published in the March and Se tember issu 
the MonTHLY LaBor REVIEW. Since June, 1920, these prices have been secured and published mon 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
13621 , 
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VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSEHOLD 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1922, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923—Continued. 























mm 1922 | 1923 
ha City, and kind of coal. — 
June 15. May 15. June 15. 
~ Dal Tex. 
\rkansas aiding ite— 
ead tx & decane asus eae bos mae ehuebnstawiassbees | $16. 300 $15. 750 | $15. 917 
re kath NSE i A Je Sl AD AL Ad SRE ES 14, 692 13. 542 13. 792 
Denver, Colo.: 
Se Colorado anthracite 
lac Furnace, sth aed nos wide doe aodkeadaesan 15. 750 16. 333 | 16, 083 
Stove, 3 3 and Aira led pei ie ae AS 15. 750 16. 333 16. O83 
OD IE toe os 8 os oe so cena bbaekuceckecadase 10. 211 9.777 | 9. 966 
Detroit, Mich.: 
C Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ite as tr aioes i cntcmstems ah paadi conse siusicenestobe 14. 563 | 15. 625 | 15. 750 
ge es REESE, Tet etna AR IES 2S Se FSS $4. 563 | 15. 625 15. 750 
ERE a A LENE PRE AS PP tala Rp ORR ER Ree &, 844 | 10. 821 10. 607 
j Fall River, Mass.: 
¥ Pennsylvania anthracite— 
} a sili AS: EE EA ee We A a ms 5 ee ee a ee 15. 250 15. 500 | 15. 500 
, RE. SS. URRY * os St ini: Se ee oan 15. 000 | 15. 417 | 15. 417 
Jouston, Tex.: | | 
EEE BS Re eee, ee ie. ee eee 10. 333 | 12. 000 | 11, 833 
Indi inapolis, Ind.: | | | 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
at galley i EE ey ae a es ee erat, 15. 625 15. 875 | 16. 000 
ica sist cele. nica sce Sil cha ebecdeeeeeses abe 15. 667 15. 875 | 16. 000 
a 80 on ob irilahabokn hw dé bi debieseebcaeba 7. 182 | 8. 185 8. 185 
Jacksonville, Fla.: | 
= ECTS CE. ER ee OS 13. 000 | 14. 000 | 13. 000 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
Arkansas anthracite | 
ils. dele, a cidin Gihawiah x aero Boasdt nal wise! dca wetle oda 16. 429 15. 500 | 15. 429 
CM 50s acids stip anened Beeb wadews esas Jar 17. 063 16. 625 16. 750 
REE SES Re yey eters. | Sean 6 ae 8, 734 8, 647 | 8. 529 
869 Little Rock, Ark.: 
952 Arkansas anthracite— 
0. 039 IE Did cine Wndtadaswaseesgnbeosesaandace Bee 15. 000 15. 000 | 15. 000 
ds bck dawn Eh ge Ry owe RWS s wens eeh bs seek ess 11. 688 11. 000 | 11. 000 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
327 situminous A a a he a ee al ace a ail 14. 000 15. 500 15. 500 
Louisville, Ky. | P 
situ minous as aes iin de ae eS 7.315 8. 635 8. 573 
Manchester, N. H.: 
, Pennsylvania anthracite— 
iA EE aa a MAS « ctisherd alhcguibbedsubbwewdwds «deeaee 16. 000 17. 167 17. 000 
I oe Bek od Wind Se ate dba Daabbus éasv dese eet 16. 000 17. 167 17. 000 
I Memphis, Tenn. : % 
eh ns i ss eck oe ie we @ ald aes Adin wo 7. 786 7. 571 7.518 
: Milwaukee, Wis.: 
» UW Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
UM) Stove. RS ee ee eee ‘ 15. 990 16. 030 16. 030 
i ES RG EE REIL RG ET GT 15. 950 16. 010 | 16. 010 
et. Oo. Siete, ot Noah inddececadarses 9. 620 10.611 | 10. 509 
». ON Minneapolis, Minn.: 
» OY Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
lc cack AWS ds ose ee ade RahEeR Rees once cei ece 17. 750 17. 500 | 17. 500 
a I ta BO Jie been Biche ne ant aeamesdssdvebese~ 17. 750 17. 380 | 17. 380 
9 Rds: Male a cule Ree BE dy one coh0dbewuesdoee tee aes 11. 948 12. 825 | 12. 438 
‘9 Mobile, Ala.: | 
he a A  -cangiee SEBO Ss ely SA eel a at 8. 813 10. 286 | 10. 286 
Newark, N. J.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ei. 6 Mi ain. as keupe ble adee oodatek ees 12. 750 12. 75 12. i ) 
» O00 Ee 2020... od nak aes «ede been ate week cecueeesc 12. 750 12. 75 12. 750 
+ New Haven, Conn.: 
OW Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Vee so Me i, ocbnds sbeskine tadve ove 14. 000 14. 583 15. 000 
‘att et Lal, Es de Sub wwrs Mhete Univ was ae de ees 6 6 « 14. 000 14. 583 15. 000 
ran New Orleans, La. : 
“ Pennsylv: ania anthracite— 
EM dhkdh nna db ORPiedahorsdgpescdesscecesero er 17. 000 21. 250 |.cceccoesses -s 
a INS Ban 5 ted cava atanehaneshteekes ote 17. 000 21. 250 21. 250 
_ DEES Cnc cscsdsccdesctcevcudcecsencccccccccecceces 8. 357 9. 708 9. 708 
New York, N : 
' Penns} > ania anthracite— 7 
3 i A ie 13. 142 13. 667 13. 667 
— cane nn elencedansartrnestase 13. 142 13. 667 13. 667 
mo Norfolk, Va.: . 
Pennsylvania anthracite— > 
= i 14. 000 15. 500 15. 000 
if Ne en. nag awa Ena wehie pol ales 14. 000 15. 500 15. 000 
i a nn sin gacddhhedses 9. 619 12. 048 11. 429 
[363] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE 1) 
USE, ON JUNE 15, 1922, AND MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923—Concluded. 
i922 | 1923 
City, and kind of coal. err 
June 15. May 1 J 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
a ll REE: Sie EC Fe OnE ee ae $11. 857 | $10. 702 
Peoria, Iil.: 
ae ines «sehen s<0000balocacs tne cnveseseu 6. 696 | 6. 792 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove.) <0. 2 gap 2 Sey See eee 1 14, 004 | 114, 536 | 

; I et 2 ct Aleka ness cuelbebec scbeues scesees 1 14, 094 | 1 14, 536 | 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
et een hk s 6 op eh bb 0645 4.240 00a ¢ 00s « 1 15. 750 1 16. 750 | 
i et cbeneeeuawen Astin Sik 1 15. 667 1 16. 833 | 

i Re co hae bawadebacbbaaduceces +) 6. 750 7. 607 

Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RD ion ieee Sethe « ab emas dete tsckes + oatkane dé un 15. 843 L5. 843 
ht: citle cc ab 4c RhGe eee naccech os io naieeee : 15. 843 15. 843 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
sw osdaodanes arb 12, 833 13. 630 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
te, EK pe bdudenaticeccedesece Jandel 215. 000 | 2 15. 000 
ee is bec cdecticducccticwss 2 15. 000 | 2 15. 000 

Richmond, Va.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
rr 2. 2k ow bbabbdsehe orb ananeneeeeee 14, 250 | 15. 625 
I hs swe eeteenees 14. 250 | 15. 625 

tt. 12. 07 2 Lh cc kcedisoh seve cease sets eee 8,692 | 11. 779 

Rochester, N. Y.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ig am TE ee SE oS Sele a ee 2 13. 450 13. 450 
TE io oeneuenweeen 13. 450 | 13. 450 

St. Louis, Mo.: } 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
A TY ee 16. 063 | 16. 000 
i REE IR TE. ola SEED ee ee ap nee 16. 250 | 16. 250 

ee ee cnavahehssabanucivee ebeees | 6. 974 | 6. 764 

St.Paul, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Ee os cng kus éeunibeeers 17. 750 | 17. 517 
eee oe te padcoebkoeccesaccncesecas 17. 750 17. 442 

il ig itd arigerd u's'e a i ln ar fa Nee 2 } 12. 374 13. 154 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Colorado anthracite— | 
EE NE, oc ccc ctecchscccscoccbacccsece 19.125 | 18. 333 
I I tality b's v's bn vces cs cesssses'eae | 20. 000 18. 333 

ee ee, esha dsdacebecenonsees &. 567 | 8. 375 

fan Francisco, Calif.: 

New Mexieo anthracite— 
ee ESE PS ae eae a 27. 250 *| 25. 500 

Colorado anthracite— 

IU OEREAT SET. Sed biress cesesccccobasscccccscoecesco@ 26. 250 | 24. 000 9 

ESE Ss ee ee a 18. 038 | 16. 000 

Savannah, Ga.: | 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

StOve.. cov. ns Fees Ul ae bee +c bcakbtadabooosscébasex * 16. 100 3 17. 050 3 

any are a1 <~eisiahe mS ee, OL ea eed ALA 3-16. 100 3 17. 050 4 

| TE Sen fee ers ree 310. 100 811, 200 3 
Scranton, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
ec paveensecentvees 9. 700 9. 817 
NE Ee es. nck Rnbee ss cwoccke bess = 10. 183 9, 817 

Seattle, Wash.: 

CS EE SS ee ee ere ee ee 410. 043 410. 257 1 

Springfield, Ill: 
i. kee... aki ebGhosbeeses ><> re 4. 725 4, 975 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
LE Ee SSR See ee Se 1 14, 629 115. 398 | 115 
ES Se |e ees eae 1 14.607 1 15. 321 1} 

CE. . ... is: idinek cascscabiibeeeberesee ces os L-8, 854 1 10, 286 1} 








1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 

* Fifty cents per ton additional is charged for ‘“‘binning.”” Most customers require binning or bask: 
the coal into the*cellar. 

8 All coal sold in Savannali is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is ma 
This.additional charge has been included in the above prices. 

*Prices in Zone A. The cartage charges in Zone A were as follows: June, 1922, $1.75; May and J 
1923; $1.25. These charges have been included in the prices. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF GAS, 6 


Retail Prices of Gas in the United States.< 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net price for the first 
1,000 cubic feet of fas used for household purposes. Prices 
are, in most cases, for manufactured gas, but prices for natural 

4s have also been quoted for those cities where it is in general use. 

‘or Buffalo and Los Angeles prices are given for natural and manu- 

‘d gas, mixed. The prices shown do not include any extra 
for service. 

) PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON APRIL 


\CH YEAR 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 
EMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923, BY CITIES 


io) 












| 
Apr. |Apr. |Apr. |Apr. /Apr.|Apr. Apr. Apr. May Mar ini pt.| Dec.) Mar. ne 
City 5, | 15, | 15, id; | is. | 1] YF 15, | 15, | 15, Le ‘ 5, 
1913.) 1914.) 1915.) 1916., 1917.) 1918.) 1919. 1920.) 1921.! 1922. 1922. 1922.) 1922.119 1923. 
ee H $1. 00/31. 00'31. 0931. 00-31. ON $1. OO $1. 15/81. 15 $1. 90/81. 65 $1. 65.81. 65:81. 658 $1. 65 
a a oe 90] .80] .80)} .75) .75) .75 40 75 75 92 2 ? 12 
Mil«se die dee 1. 00 . % . OF . . oF .95 , OF . . 88 _ es _ & _ x) ~) 
SE mee 82; .82; . 80) . 80) .80) .85 1.02) 1.07 1. 42] 1.34 1.32) 1.30) 1 5 
Pe eee 1.00) 1,00; 1.60) 1.00, 1.001.060 1.10) 1.1011.30) 1.60) 1.50, 1.50) 1.50 ) 
pe a ae Oa 1.00] 1.00; 1.00) 1.00) 1.00)1.00 1.45. 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45! 1.45 
a 1. 50) 1. 50) 1.50) 1.50) 1.501.500 1.50 1.50: 2.10) 2.10) 2. 2.10 2 2.10 
BO SED =e 1. 10] 1.10} 1.10] 1.10) 1,001.10 | 1.10 1.25) 1.55) 1. 1.5 l _ ) 
roe See Wes 80! 280} .80) 2.80; . 801.753 194 «. 90) 1.29! 1.20! 1. 20) 1.20) 1. 20 20 
Re See . 80} . 80) 80) 80). 80 80 .80 280) 280) 280) 280) LR) 80 40 
ee Se eee . 85 x0 :80) . S80; . 80). 85 i 95 .95) .95' .9 5 0 5 
a eeas.! & 75 ‘ee: at er eae 79, 49 5| .79| .79 79 79 
i - 80} .SO} . 80} .80} . 80) .95 95) 1.05, 1.25) 1.15) 1 115) 1 1.15 
eee S| 1.00; 1.00) 1. 00) 1.08 1.001. 00 Lo ] > 1.09 1.09 1.09 1.00 ) ) 
Eiendwne ss 450  .oo oe 5a) 2.55) . 55 60 . oh 90 . 9021. x 90/21. 20 1.15 
| 
ie. .%....2; 1.20; 1. 20) 1.15) 1.15’ 1.15'1.25 | 1.25 1.50) 1.7 75) 1. 65) 1.¢ 5 
oe ow 1.10) 1.10) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00:1.00 | 1.10 1.1021,5 1(},31. 4 4{) 3} | 1) 
_——— 1. 00; 1. 00) 1. 00) 1.00) 1.00/1.00 | 1.00:1.10 1 1.35; 1.20) 1.20) 1 i. 20 
aro Ae ys . 75 + oe es, yy to fa) .90) .90) .90) .OR Rm; .98 . 98 
Fe, OS «8 .80} .80) .77| .77) .77 ~95, .95; 1,28) 1.02) 1.02] .99) .99) 1.03) 1.05 
' | 
ee BS 1.10; 1.10) 1.10) 1.10 1.1011. 10 | 1.35. 1.3571. 80! 1. 80) 1.80! 1.90 1.80 1. % a0 
oiy.:-2 tea Y 1.00} .90) .90) .90 .90) .97 97 1.15! 1. 40! 1. 40} 1. 25) 1.25) 1. 25) 1.2 5 
Ee 90) .90) .90) .90) .901.00 | 1.10 1.1011. 1011.10) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45 1.45 
Se ee 1, 10} 1.00) 1.00) 1.00) 1.00:1.00 | 1.30 1.30) 1.30) 1.45) 1.45! 1.30 1.30) L: 30 
«Ape Eee cae “4 4 83) . 83) £83) 8 ~85 . 87/41. 36/41, 28141, 27/51. 27,51. 211. 21 2 
; | | | ; 
SP 1. 00; 1. 00} 1. 60) 1.00) 1.00;1. 20 | 1.20) 1.60) 1. 40) 1.45! 1.40} 1.40 1.35) 1. 40] 1.40 
ee ek ee ae | 1. 15) 1. 15) 1. 15) 1.00) 1.00)1.15 | 1.15) 1.15) 1.53) 1. 40) 1.35) 1.35. 1. 35) 1.35) 1.35 
ee a | Wy YO .9O . 9b SD RH | M6 Oe SH 1. DD) 1. DD} 1. 20) 1.20: 1. 20) 1. 20! 1.20 
a 1. 00} 1,00) 1.00) 1.00) 1,001.00 | 1.00 1.00! 1.00) 1.00) 1.89) 1.00 1.00) 1.00! 1.09 
eS a 1, 00; 1.00; 1.00) 1.00 LOOL OO | Loo ¢€ ( (6 (6) (f ( (6) (8) 
| | 
land, Biiis«<....- | 1, 10} 00 1.00) 1.00) 1. 00/1. 00 | 1.40’ 1.40) 1.85 1 75) 1.4 5 1,65) 1. 55) 1. 55) 1. 55 
land, Oreg........ 95, .95) .95) .95) .95) .95 |) . 95 . 95) 1.67) 1.50) 1.50) 1, 43) 1. 43) 1. 43) 1.43 
ae a | . $5) 85) . 85) 2.85) «6. 85/1.00 | 1.30 1. 3071. 2511. 2511. 25111, 1511. 15111 1. 05 
| aes 90) 90 OO SO SO .80 |} 1.00; 1.00; 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30) 1.30 
ea ee ea - 95) 95 .9 .95| . 95) .95 .9 . 95/71. 05) 1. 10) 1. 10) 1.10) 1. OF 1.05) 1.05 
| | | | 
; ; ; | ; 
Die MOU sadaneesse lode St)) a “i 75) .75 > SS 1.05) 1.05) 1.05) 1.05 1.05) 1.00) 1.00 
By | Pe eee 95} .90' . OO] . RI RH) RS nia) 85/11. 00' 1.00) 1.90) .85 1.00! 1.00 x5 
Salt Lake City........- } .90} .90} .90) .90) .90) .90 | 1, 10/91. 32/31, 52191, 52,31, 52/81. 52/31. 52/81. 52.31. 52 
p5an Franciseo......... - 75) » 85] . SSI » 85) . 5) . 85 YH 95} 1.05) 1.04 1.02) .92) .92) .92) .92 
davannah.............. lemma Sabhelemnes SR me ae a cnalilemaahe 1. 25) 1.60) 1.60) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1.45) 1. 45 
ge | ED se 95) 95 . 5 95) 95'1, 15 | 1. 30) 1.30} 1.70) 1.70) 1.60} 1. 60! 1.60) 1.60 1.60 
DCaltle.... sees one} 1. LOO LO 1, 00} 1..00/1. 25 | 1.25) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1.55) 1. 56) 1.55] 1.55) 1.55 
Springfield, a> | 1. 00) 1. 00} 1. 00) 1. 00) 1. 00:1. 00 1. 19 1.10) 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40) 1. 40; 1.35 
Washington, D.C...... | .9! .93} .93) .80).90) .95 . 95) 1.25 1.10) 1.05) 1. 05) L& 1,05 1.05 
| | 





? Retail prices of gas are published at quarterly intervals in the MonTHLY Labor REVIEW. 


' Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 
* The rate was increased from 90 cents by order of the Federal court, and is subject to final decision by 
the same court. Pending the decision this increase has been impounded. 
* Plus 25 cents per month service charge. 
P me Che prices of two companies included in this average have an additional service charge of 2} cents per 
ay. 
7 The price of one company included in this average has an additional service charge of 24 cents per day. 
, -ale of manufactured gas discontinued. 
Plus 40 cents per month service charge. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF ELECTRICITY. 71 


NET PRICE FOR THE FIRST 1,000 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, ON APRIL 
i5 OF EACH YEAR 1913 TO 1920, AND ON MAY 15, 1921, AND MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEM- 
BER 15, DECEMBER 15, 1922, AND MARCH 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923, BY CITIES—Concluded. 


Natural gas. 





lApr. Apr. |Apr. “Apr. Apr. 





Apr. Apr. Apr. | May) Mar. June|Sept \Dec 'Mar. June 











City. | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, | 15, 

1913. 1914. |1915. 1916. |1917. j1918. (1919, 1920. j1921. 1922. |1922. |1922. |1922. }1923. |1923, 
a $0. 30 $0. 30 $0. 30, $0. 30 $0, 30/$0. 30 $0, 35 $0. 35/80. 35 $0. 42 $0, 42).....|.... 1... a 
yl. a ee -30} .30) .30) .30) . 30) »35) .35) .35) 235) .50|  . 50/$0. 50)$0. 50/80. 50, $0. 50 
CIS Ves once ee --| 30) .30) .30) - 30) -30) .30) .35) .35) .35) .40) .40) .40) .40) .40)1.45 
CoM. oon ccccsceee as oN ee: | eae - 30) -30} .30) .30) .30) .45 » 45) -45) .45) 2.45) .45 
DO ikiintnornwees 45, 245) . ~ 45, .45) .45) .45) .45) . 65) . set - 68) -68) .68) .68) .68 
Kansas City, Mo....... | .27| . 27] - 27] 27) .30] .60) .80) .80/1.80)1 . 80} 1, 80) 1. 85 1. 8511. 8511.85 
Little Rock......... .--| +40) .40) .40) .40) .40) .40) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) .45) . 5] .45| .45 
ES ae | .62) .65) .65) .65) .65 .65) .65, .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65) .65 
Pittsburgh... .. eccccce » 23) . 28) 28; .28| 28] .28 30} odo) . 45 - 50} 00; .50 - 00} - 00} 50 








Manufacture d and natural gas, mixed, 





| EEE: PRU FONE TREE URIS DO agg 
|$0. 68 $0. 75 $0. 75,30. 75 $0. 76 $0. 73 $0. 70 $0. 69 $0. 68 $0. 68 
65) §.62) 5.62) §.62 


ee ea See eae £0. 68 $0. 68 $0. 68 
EE satawe dark igtenlaeennls coun se fre 





1 Plus 50 cents per month service charge. 8 Price includes a coal charge. 


From the prices quoted on manufactured gas average prices 
have been computed for all of the cities combined and are shown in 
the next table for April 15 of each year from 1913 to 1920, and for 
May 15, 1921, and March 15, June 15, September 15, and December 
15, 1922, and March 15, and June 15, 1923. Relative prices have been 
computed by dividing the price of each year by the price in April, 1913. 

As may be seen in the table, the price of manufactured gas changed 
but little until 1921. The price in June, 1923, showed an increase 
of 33 per cent since April, 1913. From March, 1923, to June, 1923, 
there was no change in price. 

AVERAGE! AND RELATIVE PRICES OF MANUFACTURED GAS, FOR HOUSEHOLD USE, 
PER 1,000 CUBIC FEET, ON APRIL 15 OF EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1920; AND ON MAY 15, 1921: 
MARCH 15, JUNE 15, SEPTEMBER 15, AND DECEMBER 15, 1922; AND MARCH 15, ANDJUNE 
15,1923, FOR ALL CITIES COMBINED. 

[Average prices in April, 1913=100.] 




















' Average | Relative || cine | Average | Relative 
Date. price. |. price. Date. price. price. 

ADE, TE, Beees<~<-- 5 aenatd-eaaee $0. 95 on bee ee eee $1.32 139 
"S| eS . 94 99 |] Mar. 15, 1922...........0..0.+. 1.29 | 136 
BOE, Bc icces ddeacen>s 93 0 te BB, BOMB og voces ccccccsens 1. 29 | 136 
i SRST 92 2 3 SS eee 1.27 | 134 
CS Te 92 gt  §°% Sagopa 1. 27 | 134 
lo S| ‘ 95 160 Ti Ma. 16, 1028... 5... .ccccccss 1. 26 | 133 
BO oc nec cc cccacdews 1. 04 109 |) June 15, 1923.................. 1. 26 133 
I bios cdo c'cddonces 1.09 115 |} 








1 Net price. 
Retail Prices of Electricity in the United States. 


HE following table shows for 51 cities the net rates per kilowatt 
| hour of electricity used for household purposes for specified 
months, from 1913 to 1923. 

For the cities having more than one tariff for domestic consumers 
the rates are shown for the schedule under which most of the resi- 
dences are served. 

The consumption per month is expressed in hours of demand for 
several of the cities from which prices for electricity have been ob- 
tained. Since the demand is determined by a different method in each 
city, the explanation of these methods is given following the table. 
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76 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
Determination of Demand. 


N BUFFALO the demand consists of two parts—hghting, 25 

cent of the total installation, but never less than 250 watts; a: 
power, 24 per cent of the capacity of any electric range, water heate 
or other appliance of 1,000 watts or over and 25 per cent of th 
rated capacity of motors exeeeding one-half horsepower but | 
than 1 horsepower. The imstallation is determined by imspectio 
of premises. 

n Chicago, the equivalent in kilowatt hours to 30 hours’ us 
of demand has been estimated as follows: For a rated capacity o 
475 to 574 watts, 11 kilowatt hours; 575 te 674 watts, 12 kilowa' 
hours; 675 to 774 watts, 13 kilowatt hours; and 775 to 874 watt: 
14 kilowatt hours. Although the equivalent in kilowatt hours | 
30 hours’ use of demand of from 1 to 1,500 watts is given on th: 
printed tariff, the equivalent is here shown only for installation 
of from 475 to 874 watts; the connected load of the average work 
ingman’s home being, as a rule, within this range. | 

In Cincinnati, the demand has been estimated as being 70 p 
cent of the connected load, excluding appliances. 

In Cleveland, from December, 1913, to December, 1919, inclusiv: 
Company A determined the demand by inspection as being 40 per 
cent of the connected load. From December, 1919, to the presen 
time, there has been a flat rate for all current consumed. 

In Houston, the demand is estimated as 50 per cent of the con 
nected load, each socket opening being rated at 50 watts. 

In New York the demand for Company C, when not determined 
by meter, has been computed at 50 per cent of total installatio: 
in residences, each standard socket being rated at 50 watts and al 
other outlets being rated at their actual kilowatt capacity. 

In Pittsburgh since December, 1919, to March, 1923, the demand 
has been determined by inspection. ‘The first 10 outlets have been 
rated at 30 watts each, the next 20 outlets at 20 watts each, and 
each additional outlet at 10 watts. Household utensils and appli- 
ances of not over 660 watts each have been excluded. 

In Portland, Oreg., the demand for Company A has been estimated 
as one-third of the connected lighting load. Ranges, heating devices 
and small power up to rated capacity of 2 kilowatts are not included 

For Company B the demand, when not based on actual measure- 
ment, was estimated at one-third of the connected load. No demand 
was established at less than 233 watts. 

In Washington, D. C., from December, 1914, to March, 1923, the 
demand as determined by inspection consists of 100 per cent of the 
connected load, excluding small fans and heating and cooking ap- 
pliances. 
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Retail Prices of Dry Coods in the United States. 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 
of dry goods on the 15th of March, June, September, and 
December, 1922, and the 15th of March and June, 1923. 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in June, 1923. 


shown for June by information gathered in leading 

of the country by the United States Department 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Measured by the 
weighted index number, which includes 404 commodities 
series, the decrease from May to June was nearly 2 per cent 
156 to 153. 

Building materials and metals showed the largest decr 
the preceding month, due mainly to decided dec ‘lines in d 
oak, and yellow-pine lumber, paint materials, structural] 
iron, steel billets and sheets, tin plate, copper, lead, tin, 
The decreases in these two groups averaged 4 and 23 
respectively. Chemicals and drugs declined 2} per cent, 
aa lighting materials dropped more than 2 per cent, due to « 
decreases in bituminous coal, coke, gasoline, and petroleum 

Smaller decreases were recorded for the groups of farm 
foods, cloths and clothing, and miscellaneous commodities. 
in the general price level was reported for house-furnishing ¢ 

Of the 404 commodities or series of quotations for which co 
data for May and June were collected, decreases were sen | 
instances and increases in 53 instances. In 161 instances 1 


in price was reported. 


A FURTHER decline in the general level of wholesale 





INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, BY GROUPS OF COMMO! 
[1913—100.] 








| 
| 1922 | 1923 
Group. | enemeonpiemnene 

June. | May. June. 

J } 
| a ee ee ee ee 131 | 139 | 138 
ES EE Ca a ee eee ee 140 | 144 | 142 
I Os on cdo ckcntcdcncdsvecssases 179 201 | 198 
Fuel and Renting ee ee hee pee 225 190 186 
Metals and metal products.....-..............| 20 152 148 
 . «a 5 ccnghadebow adele cence 167 202 194 
INES. os oo cdnccéccudcscictaéece 122 134 131 
House-furnishing goods.............. eicdidatendaate 176 | 187 187 
Miscellaneous............ a Le ee ee 114 | 125 123 
I diva dnticardedekssccsest en eset 150 | 156 153 














Comparing prices in June with those of a year ago, as m 
by changes in the index numbers, it is seen thé at the cenel ral | 
risen 2 per cent. Metals and metal products show the arges 
increase, 234 per cent. Building materials follow next with an 1 
crease of 16 per cent. Cloths and clothing have increased !()} } 
cent, miscellaneous commodities nearly 8 per cent, and chemi 
drugs 74 per cent in price in the year. Farm products, foods, i 
house-furnishing oods show smaller increases compared wit! pr 
of a year ago. Fuel and lighting materials, on the contrary) 


174 per cent cheaper than in June of last year. 
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Wholesale Prices of Commodities, April to June, 1923. 


VY CONTINUATION of information first published in the Monruty 
é LaBork Review for May, 1922, there are presented herewith the 
Toh, average prices in April, May, and June, 1923, of the commodities 
: included in the series of index numbers of wholesale prices con- 
structed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. For convenience of 











Dri ° . e ° 
fm comparison with pre-war prices, index numbers based on average 
1 UU ‘ . ‘ . ie 
rices in the year 1913 as 100 are shown in addition to the statement 
fm of absolute money prices. 
iS | WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1923. 
| Dia - —~ -~ ——-- — 
1 Zine P Index numbers 
Average prices. 1913=100). 
Commodity. 7 _ 
n Apr., May, | June, Apr May, Tune, 
— | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. | 1923. 
| | 
a — —— | ] 
{| q Far m products. | 
ana (a) ¢ ns: | 
a Barley, malting, per bushel, Chicago............. | $0.670 | $0.673 | $0. 643 | 107.1 107.6 102.7 
OOdS. Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Darah! CR BENGE caccevecstecccccccsecccscccees . 793 .809 | .839 | 126.8 | 129.5 134.3 
c. RR SS RE ee » 785 .805 | .834 127.5 130.8 135.6 
n in {4 Oats, contract grades, per bushel, Chicago......... . 466 451 439 | 124.0 120. 0 116.8 
Rye, No. 2, aad Dusinel, Chicago. ........0.0s- . 853 47 .687 | 134.0 122. 1 108. 0 
Hang Wheat, per yushe]— 
No. 1, northern spring, Chicago............... 1,253] 1.200! 1.105] 137.2] 131.4 121.0 
No. 3 fed winter, CRICAZO... ...ccccccccccccecss 1, 320 1. 289 1.189} 133.8] 130.7 120. 5 
No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City.............. 1. 208 1. 160 1.050 | 137.7 132. 3 119.8 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapolis.......... 1.279} 1.250 1.139} 146.4 143. 1 130. 4 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg............. 1.370} 1.324 1.198 | 147.5 142 128. 9 
Live stock and poultry: 
Cattle, steers, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
hs ca atin ded eden we hoe on 9,815 | 10.225 | 11. 000 109. 9 114.5 123. 2 
ER Ee es ee 9. 015 9, 538 | 10.313 106. 0 112. 1 121.2 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— | 
Ads a begnsebedebs ne sb ensnnessinaiccnwsbos 7.965 | 7.450) 6.950 95. 2 89. 1 83. 1 
tle D ese chdhanginucetenoeacntn<s 8.250] 7.619] 7.075) 97.6] 90.1 83.7 
Sheep, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Ewes, mative, all grades...................2..- 7.565] 6.169] 4.813 | 161.4] 131.6 102. 7 
Lambs, western, good to choice. .............. 13.055 | 13.144 | 14. 781 167.5 168. 6 | 189. 6 
Wethers, fed, good to choice................... 9. 075 7. 600 6. 906 169.7 142. 1 129. 2 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Castes Grebscresedes ccsesssdececssnebes 244 .256 | .208|} 1582] 166.1 134.7 
| ES eS eee ee . 251 .294 | .233| 150.1 175. 5 138.9 
Other farm products: 
Beans, medium, choice, per 100 pounds, New York.| 8.406 | 8000] 7.969 |) 210.7 200. 5 199. 7 
Clover seed, contract grades, per 100 pounds, Chi- | 
ne 18.000 | 16.900 | 17.500 109. 0 102.3 106. 0 
Cotton, middling, per pound— | 
6k s coe cat eanns sangenens <clenes . 284 . 268 - 286 | 223.2] 211.0 225. 2 
er ee ere ae . 290 277 284 | 226.3] 216.3 222. 4 
Cottonseed, per ton, average price at gin.......... 47.600 | 46.580 | 43. 140 218. 5 213. 8 | 198. 0 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen— 
easure SS i ee .278 .274 . 251 110.3 108. 9 | 99.9 
1] ey ee - 203 . 244 . 227 112. 0 | 108. 2 100. 5 
evel ili Exere erste, Cincinnati... ................000-- . 254 . 238 .198 | 113.7] 106.4 | 88. 3 
| os pers ee eee . 244 . 264 . 272 14. 2 112.7 116. 0 
on i hh, SS ees ae aoa . 274 . 243 109. 4 109. 8 | 97.4 
1 an Extra firsts, western, Philadelphia............ . 284 . 290 omnia 107.9 110. 0 103. 2 
Al Extra, pullets, San Francisco. ................ . 271 . 271 . 278 101.3 101, 2 103. 6 
i U5 ya Flaxseed, No. 1, per bushel, Minneapolis.......... 3. 389 3. 027 2. 828 251.3 224. 4 209. 6 
cals a Hay, per ton— 
> oe Alfalfa, No. 1, Kansas City....................| 26. 250 | 26.000 | 23.850 |- 185.0 183. 3 168. 1 
nds, al Clover, mixed, No. 1, Cincinnati.............. 17. 438 | 18. 250 | 17.875 111.9 117.1 114.7 
; d Timothy, eT SS ee eee 21. 800 | 22.500 | 23.375 136. 0 140. 4 145.8 
hh pric Hides and skins, per pound— 
ry. We Calfskins, No. 1, country, Chicago............. . 166 171 . 153 88. 2 %). 4 80. 9 
a? : Goatskins, Brazilian, New York..............- | .995 . 980 . 929 140. 0 137.9 130. 7 
Hides, heavy, country cows, No.1, Chicago...| —. 128 . 128 . 113 84. 5 84. 5 74.6 
Hides, packers, heavy, native steers, Chicago. - . 188 . 187 . 163 102. 1 101. 4 88. 7 
Hides, packers, heavy, Texas steers, Chicago...) . 181 . 178 . 154 99. 8 98. 4 85. 0 
Hops, prime to choice, per pound— 
New York State, New York................... . 195 . 195 . 195 73. 2 73. 2 73. 2 
Pacifics, Portland, Oreg............-....------ . 095 - 103 . 109 55. 3 59. 6 63.3 


















































Commodity. 








Apr., 
1923. 


Average prices. 
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Farm products—Concluded. 


(c) Other farm products—Concluded. 
Milk, fresh, per quart— 























BO a rer, - 

RRS: SS ae ee ee eee 

aia io bi thal Niki bb chee hb eink wbticbubind 
Onions, fresh, yellow, per 100 pounds, Chicago. . - . 
Peanuts, No. 1, per pound, Norfolk, Va. .......... 





Potatoes— 
White, good to choice, per 100 pounds, Chicago 
Sweet, No. 1, per five-eighths bushel, Philadel- | 

RE Re emai irl, SCY bare Sey inte Ree See 

Rice, per pound, New Orleans— 
Blue Rose, head, clean 
Se, Tes, COONS wo. « ctis .5- cdbnan-s-- 

Tobacco, Burley, good leaf, dark red, per 100 

ee SNES En oe; oc cb cce cca cen on 

Wool, Ohio, per pound, Boston— 

Fine clothing, scoured 

Fine delaine, scoured 
























Foods. 
(a) Meats: 
Beef, fresh, per pound— 
Carcass, good native steers, Chicago 
Sides, native, New York. ................. s 
Beef, salt, extra mess, per barrel (200 pounds), 
RE GE re RS Ce alle aap thatyee |B anl E 
Hams, smoked, per pound, Chicago. .............. 
Lamb, dressed , per pound, Chicago. .-........... 
Mutton, dressed, per pound, New York............ 
Pork, fresh, per pound— 
a ee ee all neta wn & 
Loins, western, New York 
Pork, cured— 
Mess, salt, per barrel (200 pounds), New York 
Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago............ 
Sides, short, clear, per pound, Chicago.......... 
Poultry, dressed. per pound— 
CE I on « cic cree coe benee meen << 
Fowls, 48-56 poundsto dozen, New York.... 
Veal, dressed, 00d to prime, per pound, New York 
(b) Butter, cheese, and milk: 
Butter, creamery, extra, per pound— 
RIS ee a pp a a 

































EE ghee: Sth SE ART, Oe EAR: 


ns Saccetoncinr bcanienias- ciate Shwe dienil Supunte eee ah 2 
al Startle tena tga® Silane Ritesh ee arp 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 
American, twins, Chicago. ...............-.... 
State, fresh flats, colored, average, New York. 
California flats,fancy ,San Francisco 
Milk,fresh. (See Farm products.) 
Milk, condensed, case 0f48 14-ouncetins, New York 



















(c) Other foods: 
Beans, medium, choice. 
Bread, per pound— 

Chicago 
tat eas, aaah eiteetdndedieelicne 
in ek ie oe teen w cep o « 





(See Farm products. ) 








Cocoa, beans, Arriba, per pound, New York... .... 
Coffee, Rio, No.7, per pound, New York........ , 
Copra, South Sea, sun dried, per pound, New York. 
Eggs, fresh, per dozen. (See Farm products.) 












1 No 1913 base price. 
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7 ° 


. 076 


— 


9 
rare, 


. 062 
. 060 
. 069 
. 069 
- 120 
.115 
. 060 











May, 


y, | June, 
1923. 


1923. 











$0. 060 | $0. 059 
. 067 . 067 
. 068 . 068 
1. 0&8 1. 409 
. 066 . 066 
1.731 | 1. 886 | 
| 
~/88 | 1.025 | 
. 038 . 038 
. 056 | - 056 
| 
27. 500 | 27. 800 | 
. 460 1. 432 


' 
i 


. 405 





j 
i 
145). 151 | 

-145 .143 
16. 100 15. 000 
211 211 
265 300 
136 96 
193 | .160 
193 | 177 
97.150 »5. 688 
104 104 
114 113 
270] .228 
298 286 
300 300 


459| 476 

202] .234 
225} ..243 
- 220 - 260 
6.270 | 6.275 





.076| °.076 
. 062 . 062 
. 060 . 060 
- 069 . 069 
. 069 . 069 
.114 113 
116 117 
. 057 . 049 








2 As to score. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1923—Continiu 


Index nun 
(19138 






144. 6 140. 
173. 6 15 
L5&. 1 L58 
250. 5 259 
184. 8 184. 
129 } lf 
126. 9 f 
108. 9 109 
NR, 3 INR 


112.0 11 
110. 9 1] t 
91.2 R5. 1 
127. 7 127. 1 
154.7} 178 
117.1 132 
102.6 129 
110. 0 12H. 4 
22 120. 8 
91.5 | 4. 
96. 2 | UY 
179.0 | 186.7 
161.7 | 163. 1 
165. 9 165. 9 


177. 


174. 


196. 


162. 


173. 
78. 
103. 


— 


vie 


l 

9] 156.7 

8 | 16. 0 

0} 138.0 
13 





0 177.0 
7 74.7 
7 96. 7 
5 162. 5 
0 173. 0 
2 74.3} 
5 104. 3 | 
6 54. 6 | 



















































WHOLESALE PRICES. 





OF COMMODITIES 


)LESALE PRICES , APRIL TO JUNE, 1923—Continued 






























A verage price Index number 
, 1913=10 






Commodity 






Apr., May, | June, | Apr., | May, | June, 
1923. 1923. | 1923. 1923. 1923 1923. 













Foods—Concluded 


is—Concluded. 






























Cod, large, shore, pickled, cured, per 100 
unds, Gloucester, Mass................. $7. 250 | $7.250 | $7.750| 108.1 | 108.1| 115.5 
Herring, large, split, per barrel (180-190 
“ 8 EE ee ee 7.500} 7.500] 7.500! 113.2] 113.2!/ 113.2 
Mackerel, salt, large, 3s, per barrel, Boston... .| 10.890 | 10.8901 11.880] 8.1) 98,1 107.1 
Salmon, canned, Alas ~¥: d, per dozen, factory.| 2.325 | 2.325] 2.363 159. 2 159.2} 161.8 
Flour,rye, White, per barrel, Minneapolis.........| 4.681 4.115) 3.850 149.9 131.8] 123.3 
} heat, per barrel— 
1 er patents, Kansas City................ 6.606 | 6.525] 6,080) 164.7 162. 7 151.6 
Winter straights, Kansas City............ ‘ 5. 744 5.6754 5.325] 149.3 147 ! 
C iard patents, Minneapolis............. -| 6.956) 6.720 6.263 | 151.8 146. 6 l f 
Second patents, Minneapolis.............-.- .--| 6,731] 6.505] 6.106] 152.2] 147.1 { 
eo eee ..-| 7.7611 7.723} 7.363 | 172.61 171.8 163.8 
its, soft, winter, St. Louis.............. 6. 350 6. 350 5. 865 139.1] 139.1 128.4 
Straights, soft, Winter, St. Louis........... .--| 5.738} 5. 581 5.140] 134.9] 131.2 129.9 
Te tiene td EN Nene eee Bi | 6.375] 6.256] 5.920] 134.9] 132.4 
Fruit, canned, per case, New Y ork- - 
aches, California, standard 24s............-. | 1.9751 1.940] 1.800 130.2 | 127.8 6 
ypples, Hav ‘ailan, sliced, re 24s....| 3.625] 3.625 | 3. 625 176.6 176. 6 6.6 
r 24 per pound, New York— | 
, evaporated, State, choice............ .. \ .109 | 10 57.1 151.1 149.7 
ants, Patras, ecleaned............-. ad ate ae | .138 ] 55 | 139 179. 4 176. 2 181.2 
eigen 60—70s REPS. aee . OVS 095 | O9t 148.6] 144.8 137.2 
, coast, s ded a eS a | .090 090 | N90 124.0} 124.0 14.0 
Fr h— 
, Baldwins, per barrel, Chicago. . .-| 5.469! 6.050] 6.333] 172.3] 190.6 9.6 
Bananas, Jamaica, 9s, per bunch, New York..| 2.035 | 2.100] 2.835 132.4} 136.6 184.3 
ms, California, choice, per box, Chicago..-| 4.906 6.125 8.875] 85.0] 106.1 153. 7 
Oranges, California ,choice, per box ,Chicago..-| 4.625 5. 350 19691 104.6] 1291.0] 112.4 
{2° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York 3. 273 3.360] 3.473 153.1 | 157.2 162.5 
Hominy grits, bulk, carlots, per 100 pounds, f.0.b. | 
| A ee RS SS eee ee Pee ee -| 1.700 1.728; 1.748 103.0} 104.7 ) 
Lard, ne, contract, per pound, New York...... .120| .116 117! 109.0] 105.1} 06.3 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— | 
’ te i b. Decatur, Tl........ SS ne ee ree ee 1.650 | 1.678 1.698} 103.1 104.8 106. 1 
oS eee ee 2. 61 2.163 | 2.200] 140.3] 150.8] 153.5 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New 






ee) ee ee ee «+ 


Oatmea ear Lots in, barrels (180 por in ds), per 100 
ae IRS Soe Ry et Ee 3.198 | 3.136] 3.056 | 129.2 126. 7 23.5 


Ol .rgarine, standard, uncolored, per ‘pound, 

















205 5 126 
, extra per pound, Chieago.............- 133 33{ .120] 115.6] 115.3] 
pel black, Singapore, per pound, New York.-|; .109 .109 |} .108 | 100.8] 100.0 99. | 
_ (See Farm products ) | 
salt, American, medium, per barrel (280 pounds), | | 
\ 0 a a ee re eer tee |} 2.490 2. 490 2. 490 244.1 | 244.1 244. | 
Sagar, per pound, New York | | 
Granulated, in barrels......................--- | 092 . 094 092 | 214.5} 220.4 215.2 
Raw, 96° centrifugal...................-...---- | .078| .079 074 | 223.1] 226. 212. ¢ 
Tallon :, edit le, per pound, Chicago..............-- | .102| .093 ORI 128.0] 116.5 161.5 
lea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York.. ---| +310 310 | 10 | 124.8] 124.8 124.8 
bles, canned — | | 
Corn, Maryland, standard, per dozen, New | 
Neiekenertsscotandees+<d055+sconssbell . 875 . 875 | 875 138.0) 138.0] 138.0 
Peas, State vague 1, No.4, per dozen, New | 
York. Diitandals csedunhaababdesectonsetrss 1.350) 1.350] 1.350) 155.8] 155.8] 155.8 

























} 
a ” dosen PD on EYE Ma siaintd 1.750 | 1.900} 2.000! 134.6 146. 2 8 
Vegetab = fresh. (See ‘Farm products.) 
)egetable eil— 
Coconut, erude, per pound, New York........ 105 109} .104 78.0 80. 8 | 77.3 
Corn, crude, in barrels, per pound, New York. 126 .123) .121 | 205.9) 208.3); 199.8 
( — I prime, summer, yellow, per 
pound, New York...........-..-...s00-.---- 117 117} .1138 | 161.5} 161.4] 156.0 
Olive oil, edible, in barrels, per gallon, New | 
York 8 RS ae TORR os OTe ry 1.800) 1.800] 1800| 106.6 | 106.6 106. 6 
Peanut, crude, per pound, f.o. b. mill........., .140 .139 | .130 l) (*) 
Soya bean, crude ,in barrels, per pound, New } 
' ae ne 129 132 | 12: 210.5 | 215.7 209. 6 
Vinegar,cider, 40grain, in barrels, per gallon, New 
Y ao ea ae is Af. he Re ae, aes . 210 210) .210 188, 1 188. 1 18S. | 
5 »19012 






} base price. 

















Commodity. 





Children’s— 


Little boy’s, gun metal, blucher..............-. 
Child’s, gun metal, polish, high cut 
Misses’, black, vici, polish, high cut 
Youths’, gun metal, blucher................--- 


Men’s— 


Black, calf, blucher 
Black, calf, Goodyear, welt, bal 
Black, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather 
Gun metal, Goodyear welt, blucher 
Mahogany, chrome, side, Goodyear welt, bal . 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, calf 
Tan, dress, Goodyear welt, side leather 
Chocolate, elk, blucher 
Vici kid, black, Goodyear welt 


Women’s— 


Black, kid, Goodyear welt, 84-inch lace 
Colored, calf, Goodyear welt, lace oxford 
Kid, black, M 


(b) Cotton goods: 


Denims, Massachusetts, 2.20 yards to the pound, 
per yard, New York 
Drillings, brown, per yard, New York— 
Massachusetts D stanc 


New York 


Cloths and clothing. 


(a) Boots and shoes, per pair, factory: 


cKay sewed, lace oxford........ 
Patent leather pump, McKay sewed 


dard, 30-inch............ 
Pepperell, 29-inch, 2.85 yards to the pound . ... 
Flannels, per yard, New York— 
Colored, 2.75 to the pound 
Unbleached, 3.80 yards to the pound 
Ginghams, per yard— 
Amoskeag, 27-inch, 6.37 yards to the pound, 


Lancaster, 264-inch, 6.50 yards to the pound, 
a 
Hosiery, per dozen pairs— 
Men’s half hose, combed yarn, New York..... 
Women’s cotton, silk mercerized, mock seam, 


Women’s combed yarn, 16-ounce, New York.. 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard— 
Fruit of the Loom, _ >» ee peers sy 
Lonsdale, factory 
Rough Rider, New York 
Wamsutta, factory ; 
Print cloth, 27-inch, 7.60 yards to the pound, per 
yard, Boston........ 
Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard— 
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Average prices. 


Apr., 
1923. 


$1. 615 
1. 568 
1. 853 
1. 473 
6. 500 
4. S50 
3. 150 
4.350 
3. 600 


3. 350 
1. 786 
6. 000 
4, 250 
4. 150 
3. 500 
3. 600 


- 265 


. 181 
- 185 


. 218 
-171 





Indian Head, 2.85 yards to the pound, Boston. . 
Pepperell, 3.75 yards tothe pound, New York.. 
Ware Shoals, 4 yardsto the pound, New York.. 


Thread, 6-cord, J. 
Underwear— 


P. Coats, per spool, New York. 


Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments, | 


New York...... 


OCR eRe 


Women’s union suits, combed yarn, per dozen, 


New York...... 


Yarn, per 


| 
ound, Boston— 
Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 10/1 cones. 


Carded, white, mulespun, northern, 22/1 cones. 


Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 20/2 


Twisted, ordinary, weaving, 40/2.............. 


(c) Woolen goods: 


Flannel, white, 4/4, Ballard Vale, No. 3, per yard, | 


factory 


Overcoating, soft-faced, black, per yard, Boston... 


Suiting, per yard— 


Clay, worsted, diagonal, 12-ounce, factory .. ... 
aa worsted, diagonal, 16-ounce, factory ..... 
Mi oem, wool-dyed, blue, 16-ounce, New 

Wy ante Abba tebabcosepedesoncestedersoces 


3 No quotation. 


- 495 
. 514 
- 689 


(3) 
2. 678 
3. 420 


3. 510 
2. 813 





May, 


1923. 





615 
. 568 
R53 
. 473 


so 


6. 500 


OS we OD 
C5 + 
—u 


. §00 
S50 
350 
. 786 


6. 0OU 


hm CO He ¢ 


250 
150 
500 
. 600 


WOW >» > 


. 265 
175 
- 185 


. 218 
171 


124 
* 058 


7. 500 
12. 500 
. 423 
471 


- 465 
- 632 


1. 040 
(*) 


2. 678 
3. 420 


3. 690 
2. 813 





June, | 


1923. 


.615 
. 568 
853 


. 473 


500 
R50 
L150 
350 


R50 
350 
. 786 


. 000 


De WR RW RR 


250 
150 
500 
600 


wee 


ia) 


. 265 


.169 
» AFF 


7. 500 
12. 500 


- 412 
- 458 


- 434 | 


- 591 
1, 040 
(4) 
(3) 
(3) 
3. 690 
(8) 


600 , 





Index 1 


(1913 


Apr. 
1923. 


_— 
_ 
~ 
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aac ie Index numbers 
Average prices. 1913— 100 


Commodity. mnie 


Apr., | May, June, Apr., ay, June, 
1923. | 1923. 1923. 1923. 923 1923. 


} 
| 


Cloths and clothing—Concluded. 


len goods—Concluded. 

sering, cotton warp, 11/114-ounce, per yar 

lerwear— 

Merino, shirts and drawers, per dozen 
ments, factory.... 

Men’s union suits, 33 per cent worsted, 
dozen, New York... 

men’s dress goods ' 

Broadcloth, 94-ounce, o4 56-inch, Ne 

French serge, 35-inch, factory 

Poplat cloth, cotton w: a factory 

ilicté in cloth, cotton warp, 50-inch, New Y ‘ork 

Storm serge, double warp, 50-inch, factory 

1, per pound 

Crossbred stock, 2/32s, per pound, Boston..... 

Half blood, 2/40s, per pound, Philadelphia..... 

Fine domestic, 2/50s, per pound, Philadelphia. 

Silk. ete.: 
n shoe thread, 10s, Barbour, per pound, New 


, pe 4 peng 
( ik Canton filature, extra extra 
York.. 

lapan, Kansai, N 

Japan, specialextra extra, New } 
k yarn, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/1. 
Domestic, gray spun, 60/2, | 





Fuel a? d / hd ng. 


ithracite coa’ per gross ton, New York, tide- 
ster: i 
.640 | 10.640 | 10.640 
. 623 . 625 10. §21 
624 | 10.617 | 10.613 
. 624 0.618 10. 618 
iminous coal: 
Mine run, per net ton, Chicago 5.075 | 4.925 | 4.955 
Prepared sizes, per net ton, Chicag .| 5.750] 5.988 | 6.070 
Screenings, per net ton, C hie: Zo 3. 263 3.463 | 3.2385 
Mine run, k anaw ha, per net ton, Cin cinnati - . 890 +.390 | 4.140 
Mine run, smokeless, New River, per net ton, 

Cincin nati... 5. 990 5. 990 5. 990 

500 6. 500 | 


Prepared size S, Pittsburgh, per net ton 5. 4. 500 | 
r fuel and lighting: 
e, Connellsville, furnace, at ovens, per net ton.| 6.313 5. 150 | 
soline, motor, per gallon, New York q ‘ . 220 | 
hes, average Ofseverai brands, per gross, New 
} . AAO 
Crude petroleum, at wells, per barrel— 
California, 20° . 620 . 620 
Kansas-Oklahoma . 825 . 520 
Pennsylvania 3.875 | 3.400 
Refined petroleum, per gallon, New Y 
Standard white, 110° fire test . 13 . 130 
Water white, 150° fire test 218 | 210 


Metals and metal products. 


) Iron and steel: 
lron ore, Peron, lower lake ports— 


Mesa i, Bessemer, 55 per cent 6. 200 
Non- Besseme r, 514 per cent f 5. 550 
Pigiron, per gross ton— 
Basic, valley furnace 7. 29. 000 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 32. 770 | 31. 870 
Foundry, No. 2, northern, Pittsburgh 2.770 | 31.970 
Foundry, No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. : 26. 700 














No 1913 base price. 


96034 °— 
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A verage prices. 


Commodity. 





June, 


1925. 





Metals and metal producis 


Iron and steel—Coneluded. 





















































































Ferromanganese, per gross ton, seaboard......... ./$125. 000/$129. 000,$127. 500) 214. 5 | 
Spiegeleisen, 18 and 22 per cent, per gross ton, 
op SRE EP ee Ae ee | 39.250 | 49.500 | 49.063 | 157.0] 195 
Bar iron, per pound— | 
Best refined, Philadelphia. ..................- | . 034 | . 035 | 035 179.2} 15S] 
Common, f. o. b. Pittsburgh ad adadcdwatetl te 082} .033| .033 | 193.3 197 
Bars, reinforcing, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh......| 2. 000 | 2.575 | 2.450] 145.4 | 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds Pittsburgh Vitaret heae-abiel | 3-025] 3.100} 3.100) 166.3] 1 
Pipe, cast-iron, §-inch, per net ton, New York....| 58. 500 | 58. 500 | 60, 400 | 250. 3 
Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburg ee | 2.388] 2.470) 2,450) 171.8) 17 
Steel billets, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer a ee a hes obi | 45. 000 
pill (ik nee RR, = AEP ae | 45. 000 | 4 5 | 2 17 
Steel, merchant bars, per It 00 pounds, Pittsburgh..| 2.500] 2.400] 2.400 61.5] J 
Steel plates, t ank, per pound, Pittsburgh......... . 025 025 | 025 68.9] | 
Steel rails, per gross ton, Pittsburgh— 
Bessemer st: ae hs se lee oA ean I | 43.000 | 48.000 | 43. 000 153. 6 
Open hearth, standard ..... ake Cet eek 13.000 | 43.000 | 43.000 | 143.3 | 
Steel sheets, bl: wk, per pound, f.0. b. Pittsburgh..| —. 037 . 040 | 038 170. 3 i 
Steel, structural shapes, per 100 pour ds, Pitts burgh! 2.600} 2.625 2. 550 172. 1 17 
Ternepiate, Ss pounds 5, & » per base box ( 200 | | 
pounds), Pittsburgh ee See ee eee -| 10. 200 11.300 | 11.300 | 147. 0 162 
Tin plate, domestic, coke, per 100 pounds, Pit tts- | 
burgh. . tO 2. ee ee it | | 6.000 5.700 | 5.500; 168.6 
Wire, per 100 pounds— | 
Barbed, galvanized, Chicago.................. | 4.065] 4.140 140} 176.0 7 
Plain, one », annealed, Pittsburgh ............ | 2.675 2.750 | 2 788 | 176.9 18 
(b) Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum, per pound, New York................ |} 263 - 265 . 260 111.0 
: opper, ingot, electrolytic, per poun d, refinery....| -169 - 156 -148 | 107.5 ) 
Copper, sheet, per pound, New York.............. 248 242 235} 116.8 
Copper wire, bare, per pound, mill................ . 199 193 184) 118.8 | 
Lead, pig, per pound, New York. ..........ccscee- O83 -074| .072) 188.4 168 
Lead, pipe, per 100 pounds, New York...... awads a 9.552 | 8.987] 8.820] 188.0 
Quicksilver, per pound, New York. ............ mS . 913 . 897 .893 | 161 ] 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York............|  -673 675 .652 | 109. 110. 3 
Tin, pig, per pound, New York none ape deosacsecses . 463 . 428 411; 103.1 5. 4 
Zine, sheet, per 100 pounds, OBEY ccéutccsedccetecy W208 8. 636 8.406 | 126.5 119. 2 
Zinc, slab, per pound, New York...cccccccccsesee} +007 O71 064} 132.6] 12 
} | 


Building materials. 
Lumber: 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— 


(a 


— 




















No. 1 common, boards > gle keene scsdaamenaseeda meee tak wee | nee 233. 5 933. 5 
No. 2 and better, drop siding........ #6. 000 | 46.000 | 45.000] 265.4) 265.4 | 
Gum, sap, firsts and seconds, per 1,000 ‘feet, t, “St. 
Louis ER Oe es ee ene br? 57.000 | 55.100 | 52. 625 275. 6 266. 4 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. .| 39. 500 | 39.500 | 39.500} 187.4) 157.4 








ca, hard, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, 






































RECS ett les Dae oe bd bauade ebb pepys vege 4 77. 500 | 77.500 | 77.500 257. 2 257.2 
Oak, white, plain, No. 1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 
ee Eig Sites ries cat EAMES t so. 000 | 75.000 | 70.000} 216.3 | 202.7 
Pine, white, No. 2 barn, per 1,000 feet, Buffalo, N.Y .| 70.000 | 67.700 | 67.000 | 239.5) 231.3 
Pine, yellow, southern, per 1,000 feet, mill— 
Boards, No. 2common, 1X 8..........-...-«-. 26. 440 | 26.880 | 24.580 | 207.6] 211.1 | 
Flooring, B and "AED SS Saleen ee 53. 530 | 51.690 | 48.870 | 232.4 224. 4 | 
Timbers, sguare edge and sound .............. 34. 470 | 33.600 | 31.660 | 235.5] 229.6 | 
Poplar, No.1 common, 4/4, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati.| 75. 000 | 75.000 | 67.500 | 227.1) 227.1 
Lege eastern, random, ‘per 1, 000 fect, Boston....} 40.000 | 40.000 | 38.375 | 184.5) 184.5 
Lath, yellow pine, No. 1 , per 1,000 feet, mill........| 6.060| 6.040] 5.310] 199.3] 198.7 
Shingles— 
Cypress, 16 inches long, per 1,000, mill. ........ 6.000} 6.000! 6.000 | 169.4] 169.4 | 





| 
Red cedar, 16 inches long, per 1 ,000, mill......| 3.270} 2.980] 2.740] 166.3} 151.5 | 
(b) Brick, common building, per 1,000: 











Simple average of 82 yard prices........... eoccece~| 14.467 | 14.564 | 14.698 | 212.9 214.3 
Run of kiln, f. o. b. plant, Chicago. ............... 8.790 | 8.790] 8.710} 178.0) 178.0 





(c) Structural steel. (See Metalsand metal products. ) 
(d) Other building materials: 
Cement, Portland, per barrel, f. 0. b. plant— 
Simple average of 6 plant prices in Pa., Ind., 
Minn., Tex., and Calif...................... 1.892; 1. 
Buffington, el LP Re 1 
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Commodity. — 
May, 
] 


Q92 
1925. 


Building materials—Concluded. 


r building materials—Concluded. 
hed stone, 14’’, per cubic yard, New York.... 
el, per ton, f. 0. b. pit, average of 27 plant 
.. ee ece 
w tile, building 
‘ommon, limp 
of 15 plant prices...... 
ng, prepared, per squa 
Medium weight . 
ingles, i idividu 
hingies, strip 
ite surfaced . . . 
building, 
int price 


, rooting, per 100 sé 


, plate— 
o 5 square feet, per square foot, New York 
eet, per square foot, New York 
merican, f. 0. b. 
Square le 
0 Square feet... 
m, New York. iets 
per pound, New York 
1, common to good (B), per barrel, New Y ork 
pentine, southern, barrels, per gallon, New 


»,cast-iron. (See Metals and metal product 
per, sheet. (See Metals and metal product 
per Wire. (See Metals and metal products. 
lL pipe. (See Metals and metal products. 
(See Metals and metal products.) 

orecing bars. (See Metals and metal product 
fing tin (terneplate). see Metals and metal 
oducts. ) 

heet. (See Metals and metal products 


Che nical aii drugs. 
emicals: 
is, per pound, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per cent. . 
Muriatic, 20° 
Nitric, 42° edie 
Stearic, triple pressed . 
Sulphuric, 66°... 
ohol, per gallon, New 
Denatured, No. 5, 188 proof 
W ood, refined, 95 per cent 
Im, hamp, per pound, New York. 
imonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York 
whing powder, per 100 pounds, New York 
sorax, erystals and granulated, per pound, New 
OrkK 


ormaldeh yde, per pound, New York 
|, vegetable— 
Coconut, crude. (See Foods.) 
Corn, crade. (See Foods.) 
Palm kernel, crude, per pound, New York.... 
Soya bean, crude. (See Foods.) 
‘otash, caustic, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New 





soda, bicarbonate, American, per pound, f. o. b. 
works 


1No 1913 base price. 
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Index nur 
(1913=10 


Commodity. 


June, | Apr., | May 
1923. 925. 1923. 


| 
Chemicals and drugs—Concluded. 


(a) Chemicals—Concluded. 
Soda, caustic, 76 per cent solid, per pound, New 
York | $0. $0. $0. 033 
Soda, silicate of, 40°, per 100 pounds, New York...| , . 800 
Sulphur, crude, per gross ton, New York -| 14. . 4. 000 
Tallow, inedible, packers’ prime, per 
Chicago. ........ 
Fertilizer materia!s: 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent basis, bulk, per to 
ORR AS EE, ae a Eee 
Ammonia, sulphate, double bags, per 100 pounds, | 
New York...... ; 
Ground bone, steamed, per ton, Chicago. . .... 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, K. C. L. 
per ton, New York soe 
Phosphate rock, 68 per cent, per ton, f. o. b. mines. .| 
Soda, nitrate,95 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York | 
Tankage, 9 and 20 percent,crushed, per ton, f. 0. b. 
Chicago 3: 
(c) Drugs and pharmaceuticals: 
Acid, citric, domestic, crystals, per pound, New 
York 
Acid, tartaric, crystals, U. 8. P., per pound, New 
York a 
Alcohol, grain, 190 proof, U.S. P., per galion, New 
York 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York 
Epsom salts, U.8. P., in barrels, per 100 pounds, 
New York. 
Glycerine, refined, per pound, New York.......-.. 
Opium, natural, U.S. P., per pound, New York... 











Peroxide of hydrogen, 4-ounce bottles, per gross, | 
New York 

Phenol, U. 8. P. (carbolic acid), per pound, New 
York 

Quinine, sulphate, manufacturers’ quotations, per | 
ounce, New York 


House-furnishing goods. 
Furniture: 
Bedroom— 
Bed, combination, per bed, factory 
Chair, all gum, cane seat, per chair, factory.. 
Chifforette, combination, per chifforette, fac- | 
tory 
Dresser, combination, per dresser, factory . . .. 
Rocker, quartered oak, per chair, Chicago .. 
Set, 3 pieces, per set, Chicago 
Dining room— 
Buflet, combination, per buffet, factory 
Chair, all gum, leather slip seat, per 6, factory .| 33. 
Table, extension, combination, per table, fac- 
tory 
Living room— 
Davenport, standard pattern, per davenport, 
factor 
Table, library, combination, per table, factory. . 
Kitchen— 
Chair, hardwood, per dozen, Chicago 
Refrigerator, lift-top type, each, factory 
Table, with drawer, per table, Chicago 
(6) Furnishings: 
Blankets— 
Cotton, colored, 2 pounds to the pair, per pair, 
New York i - 470 1. 470 
Wool, 4 to 5 pounds to the pair, per pound, fac- 
tory . 2 . 387 1. 387 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
Axminster, Bigelow 3. 3.312 | 3.312 
Brussels, Bigelow | 3. -024 | 3.024 
Wilton, Bigelow. SS Ss > Se De 040 | 5.040 
Cutlery— 
Carvers, 8-inch, per pair, factory , 1. 400 
Knives and forks, per gross, factory 4. 14. 060 | 14. 000 
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WHOLESALE PRICES OF COMMODITIES, APRIL TO JUNE, 1923—Concluded. 


Commodity. 


House-furnishing goods—Concluded. 


Furnishings—Concluded. 
Pails, galvanized iron, 10-quart, per gross, factory... 
Sheeting, bleached, 10/4— 
Pepperell, per yard, New York 
Wamsutta, per yard, factory 
Tableware— 
Glass nappies, 4-inch, per dozen, factory... ... 
Glass pitchers, 4-gallon, per dozen, factory... . 
Glass tumblers, 4-pint, per dozen, factory... . . 
Plates, white granite, 7-inch, per dozen, 
factory 
Teacup and 
factory 
Ticking, Amoskeag, 
pound, per vard, New Y 
Tubs, galvanized iron, No. 3, per dozen, fectory..... 


Miscellaneous. 
Cattle feed: 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, New York 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York 
Mill-feed middlings, standard, per ton, 
apolis 
Leather: 
Calf, chrome, B grade, per square foot, Boston... 
Glazed kid, black, top grade, per square foot, 
Boston. 
Harness, Calif., oak, 
Side, black, chrome, 
Boston.... 
Sole, per pound— 
Hemlocit, middle, No. 1, Boston 
Oak, scoured backs, heavy, Boston 
Union, middle weight, New York 
Paper and pulp: 
Paper— 
Newsprint, rolls, per pound, f. o. b. mill.. 


, per pound, Chicago. 
grade, per square foot, 


Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per pound, | 


New York... 
Wood pulp, sulphite, domestic, 
100 pounds, New York 
Other miscellaneous: 
Hemp, manila, fair, current shipment, per pound, 
 ) ?.. saeaeesS oe 
Jute, raw, medium grades, per pound, New York... 
Lubricating oil, paraffin, 903 gravity, per gallon, 
New York. 
Rope, pure manila, best grade, per pound, New 
York... 
Rubber, Para, island, fine, per pound, New York.. 
Sisal, Mexican, current shipment, per pound, 
New York 
Soap— 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Cincinnati 
Laundry, per 100 cakes, Philadelphia 
Starch, laundry, bulk, per pound, New York..... 
Tobacco— 
Plug, per pound, New York 


Smoking, per gross, l-ounce bags, New York. . 


No quotation. 


unbleached, per | 








C numbers 
3=100), 


May, 


’ June, 
1923. 


1923. 


$24. 413 


| 028 
. 947 

. 250 | 
2. 4) 


. 2 


050 


Y38 
" 
av 


. 000 | 


. 090 
. OY 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has secured data on cost of liy 
for June, 1923, the results of which are shown in the follow 
tables. The information is based on actual prices secu 

from merchants and dealers for each of the periods named. ' 
prices of food and of fuel and tight (which include coal, wood, : 
electricity, and kerosene) are furnished the bureau in accord: 
with arrangements made with establishments through personal 
of the bureau’s agents. In each city food prices are secured from 
to 25 merchants and dealers, and fuel and light prices from 10 t 
firms, including public utilities. All other data are secured by sp 
agents of the bureau who visit the various merchants, dealers 
agents and secure the figures directly from their records. F 
quotations are secured in each city (except in Greater New Y: 
where five are obtained) on each of a large number of article: 
clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous items. Rental figures 
secured for from 375 to 2,000 houses and apartments in each « 
according to its population. 

Table 1 shows the changes in the total cost of living from Ju 
1920, June, 1922, and March, 1923, respectively, to June, 1923, 
32 cities, and in the United States, as determined by a consoli 
tion of the figures for the 82 cities. 

TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TOTAL COST OF LIVING IN SPECIFIED CITIES FROM J! 
1920, JUNE, 1922, AND MARCH, 1923 TO JUNE, 1923. 














| 
Per cent Per cent of increase | Percent | Per cent of incr 
of | or decrease from— or decrease f 
decrease = 2 3 i : decrease 
from City. |_ from 
June, 1920,' June, 1922, Mar., 1923, /| June, 1920, June, 1922,| Mar 
to } to to i} | to to 
June, 1923. June, 1923.| June, 1923. June, 1923. June, 1923 


| 


| 
| 
| 








Atlanta......... 22. 
Baltimore 19. 
Birmingham. ... 19. 
"99 
21. 
Chicago 21. 
Cincinnati 21. 
Cleveland 19. 
20. 
23. 
21. 
Indianapolis. . . 20. 
Jacksonville... .. 22. 
Kansas City.... 23. 
Los Angeles. .. . . 13. 
Memphis.......-. 18. 
Minneapolis... .. 18. 
23. 


} 
| 
3 i New Orleans.... 17. 
New York 21. 3 
| Norfolk 23. 
Philadelphia... . 19. 4 | 
Pittsburgh 18. 
Portland, Me.... 21. 
Portland, Oreg.. 22. 9 | 
Richmond 


| 


i 
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Average, U.S.} 





1 No change. 


Table 2 shows the changes in each of six groups of items in 
cities from December, 1914, to June, 1923. 

In studying this and the following tables it should be borne in 
mind that the figures for the 19 cities in Table 2 are based on tlic 

rices prevailing in December, 1914, the figures for the 13 cities in 

able 3 are based on the prices prevailing in December, 1917, whi 
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the figures for the United States, shown in Table 4, are a summariza- 
nm of the figures in Tables 2 and 3, computed on a 1913 base. 

[t will be noted that from the beginning of the studies to June, 
1920, there was, with an occasional exception, a steady increase in 
prices, becoming much more decided durmg the latter part of that 
period. From June, 1920, to March, 1922, there was a decrease 
during each period covered by the tables. During the latter part 
of this time the decreases were very small. From March to June, 
1922, and from June to September of the same year the changes were 
small, being increases in some cities and decreases in others. From 
September to December, 1922, an increase was shown in each of the 
32 cities. 

From December, 1922, to March, 1923, the changes ranged from 
a decrease of 2.9 per cent to an increase of 0.8 per cent, the average 

r the United States being a decrease of 0.4 per cent. 

During the period from March to June, 1923, the char 

ma decrease of 0.9 per cent to an increase of 2.8 per cent, 
age for the United States being an increase of 0.5 per cent. 
brings the cost of living to within three-tenths of 1 per cent of what 
it was in December, 1923. 

Durmg the three months from March to June the price of food 
increased in 28 of the 32 cities, clothing increased in 22 of the cities, 
and furniture increased im all of the cities. Housing increased in 
and decreased in 12 cities, miscellaneous items increased in 11 and 
decreased in 15 cities, while fuel and light increased in 2 cities and 
decreased in 28 cities. In a few cities one or more of the groups 
of items remained the same in June as in March. 


TaBLE 2.-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
JUNE, 1923. 


Baltimore, Md. 














Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 
em of expendi- 
ture. 





| | a 
| Dec.| Dee.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.|June| Dec.| May |Sept.| Dec.| Mar. June Sept.) Dec.) Mar. June 
1915. 1916.) 1917. 1918.| 1919., 1920. re 1921 .| 1922., 1922.) 1922.) 1922.) 1923., 1923. 
| } | | i 
| | | 


Pete | eee | <meoe — ee PS © SESE —EE———_———E Ei 
| 








20. 9} 64. 4} 96. 4} 92. 5/110. 9 
lothing | 2.7] 24. 0} 52. 1/807. 7/177. 4191. 3/159. 5/123. 2 5} 88. 6} 82. 0 | 77. 8} 80. 5) 81. 6) 81.4 
6 
6 


| i 
| | 
75. 6| 43. 4) 48.6] 46.9] 38.3 39.9] 39. 4| 46. i 12.6) 46.5 
7 


fousing......... A 9} 3.0} 13. 8} 25. 8) 41.6) 49. 5] 63. 0} 64. 0] 64. 7] 65. 2! 65. 4] 65. 6] 66. 91 67. 6) 69.6 
‘uel and light. ... -5| 9.1) 25. 5) 46. 0) 48.1) 57.6) 79. 0} 70.9) 84. 9) 85. 5) 85. 5) 84. 8) 9O. 9) 94. 9! 95. 5) 91.6 
Furniture and 
furnishings... .. | §. 6} 26. 4) 60. 8/122. 3/167..0)101. 8/181. 9/147. 5/128. 7/123. 7/115. 0'113. 3'114. 2/116. 61125. 01127. 5 
cellaneous....| 11.4) 18.5 51. 3} 78. 7} 99. 4/111. 4/112. 9/111. 8/112. 2/108. 6/106. 9 104. 4103. 8,102. 6,103. 2 103. 8 





1 











fc | ce | | cee | — fee 7 SEE — 
! 


. 4 18. 5 aes = 98. 4114. 3} 96. 8) 77. 41 76. a| 73. 2} 67. 9} 67. 6) 67. 2) 70. 9) 70. 2) 72. 
| i | i } | | 








Boston, Mass. 





| 

3| 18. . 8| 74. 9} 80. stios. 0| 74. A 41.9) 52. i 50. 4] 34.3) 32. 5) ¢ 
Clothing 5. 6| 21. 9} 47. 5/417. 5/192. 4/211. 1/192. 7/150. 3/118. 8106. 3] 98. 9] 96. 

Housing..........) 2.1) . ~1] 2.8) 12.2) 16.2} 25. 8) 29. 8) 31. 6] 33. 8) 33. 9] 34. 4] 34. 
Fuel and light....| 1.1) 10. 5| 29.2) 56. 6) 63. 2| 83. 6/106. 0} 97. 8| 94. 4) OS. 5} 93. 9, 92. 5) 91 

Furniture and | | 

furnishings. .. . . r 8. rl 26. 3] 58. 4/137. 6/198. 7/233. 7/226. 4/171. 2/139. 5)136. 9/128. 1/124. 2/124. 0/133. 6/142. 5 
Miscellaneous...) 1.6) 15.7] 38. 1] 62. 0 81. 1] 91. 8) 96. 6| 96. 2| 94. 6| 93. 0) 91. 6} 89. 5) 89.3) 87. 5 88. 4 





Total....... 1-6 15 i 38. 1| 70.6 #2. 3110.7 07.4] 74.4} 72.8) 70.2) 61.2 50.6} 60 9| 65.) 63.9 




















+ Decrease. 
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TARLE 2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, 
JUNE, 1923—Continued. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 











Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 


Item of expendi- |- . i : | 


. * | | 
ware. Dec. al Dec. ™ Dec. ies Dec. | Dec. June! Dec. | May Sept. Dec. | Mar.|June'Sept.| Dec.! Mar 
1915./ 1916.) 1917.) 1918. | mene 1920.) 1920./ 192i.) 1921.) 1921. henene (geass | 1922.) 1922. | 1923 


Me od Be Bs 





| ' 
87. 8 94. 7/115. 7| 78. 5) 37.7| 49.9} 50. 8} 39. my 38. 5| 41.2) 48. 3 Al. 5 


Q 
. 5/123. 1/190, 8/210. 6/168. 7/131. 6 102. 4] 96. 5) 87. 7| 83. 6} 79.4] 81. 4 
Biousimg.......... Ry : . 41 20.7) 29.0) 46. 6| 48. 5] 61. uy 61. 7| 61.7) 61.9] 64. 7| 64.7) 64.9 64.9 
Fuel and light....) 1.% -3| 23.5] 49.3] 55.7] 69.8 74.9 73.9) 79. 5] 79.7) 78. 8] 78. 8/122. 1/115. 7/119. 5 
Furniture and | 
furnishings. .... . . 1} 50. 2/106. 3,165. 4/199. 7/189. 2151. 3/130. 9)124, 7/115. 5) 108. 0/107. 8)112. 8/121. 
Miscellaneous....| 3.5) 24. 4) 51. 1 76. 0} 90. 3/101. 9/107. 4107. 8 105. 7 108. 0} 99. 5) 97. 9} 97.9) 97. 5} 98. 

















51. 1/ 80. 9/102. 7/121. 5\101. 7) 80.3] 78.4) 76.8] 69.9| 68.6] 71.0| 73.9) 72.: 


| 








Chicago, 








| | 

, De 4 53. 4 78. 7| 93. 1/120. 0} 70. 5) 41.9) 51.3] 48.3) 38.3] 41.6 40.7; 44.8) 42 
Clothing . 5| 24. 2] 50. 6/138. 9)224. 0/205. 3/1 58. 6/122. 7) 86.0) 74.3) 66. 8) 63. 0) 65. 8) 67.5) 71.2 
Housing ; 7] 1.4] 2.6] 14.0) 35. f 48.9) 78.2) 79. 8| 83.9) 84.1] 87. 4) 87.6) 88.9) 89. 
Fuel and lig ght.. -9| 6.6) 19.3) 37.1) 40.1) 62.4) 83.5) 65.3) 67.1] 69.4) 54.8) 55.4) 64.3) 65. 6) 62. 
Furniture and | | 

furnishings..... 5. 47. 5\108. 9/176. 0|215. 9/205. 8/162. 4/138. 0/133. 4 8. 5)107. 5,120. 4/127. 2/1 
Miscellaneous....} 3.0) 19. 5) 41. 8) 58. 7| 84. 3) 87. 5| 96.5] 98. 5) 97.5) 94. 5 92. 7| 7.9] 87.3] 86.7| 87.3 
93.3) 78.4) 75.3) 72.3! 65.1] 65.0) 65.6) 68. 0) 68.0 

| | | 





Madescel “De 9.5) 41. 8} 72. 21100. 6/114. 6) 





| 
| 
| 











Cleveland, Ohio. 








. 54. 3} | 92. 918.7 71.7| 37.4] 47.7] 40.9) 29.8) 34.6) 32.3, 41.1 
Clothing . 8. 0} 43. 2. 6|171. 2)185. 1/156. 0/124. OG) 90. 8} 85. ! -4| 72. 4 69. 5) 70. § 
Housing "11.91 11.3] 16.51 39.9] 47.3] 80.01 88.1! 82.8] 81.2! 72.01 69.6) 70.11 74 
Fuel and light....)  .: . O| 26. 8) 51. 9} 62. 9} 90. 3) 94. 5) 89. 6) 91. 9/103. 2. 2/102. 2,113. 5,116. ¢ 
Furniture and 

furnishings . 7} 19.7) 47. 8 102. . 3/129. 1)121. 3] 86. 8| 67.9) 60.5) 50.5) 50.0) 53.6) 63.6 
Miscellaneous. . .. . 9.1) 42.9) 67.1) 85. 9/117. 9134. 0/129. 6,123. 4.123. 2.111. 1.110. 7 109. 4 109. 


L( 











5. 1}116. 81104. 0 84.7; 79.9) 76.4) 66.2) 66.6) 65.8) 70. 


nah | 
Detroit, Mich. 














1.1) 54. 3| 47.3} 36.5] 43.1) 39. 8 44.8) 
134. 1 - 4 92.5) 82.7 79. ¢ 

Housing..........| 2.1) 17.5] 32.6] 39.0] 60.2] 68. 81108. 1|101. 4| 9 91.1] 88. ( | 92. 

Fuel and light....| 1.6) 9.9} 30.2) 47.6] 57.9] 74.9104. 5) 83.6 81. 9 77.5) 74. | 90.3] 95.5] 93.3 

Furniture and A “i 

| 50. 4/107. 3/172. 6/206. 7/184. 0/134. 0/102. 9) 96. 8| 82.6) 76.0) 80.0) 81. 

49, 9| 72. 6,100. 1/141. 3/144. 0/140. 1131. 9 130. 7/126. 3/121. 3,122. 2/121. : 


4.1) 26.5) 59. | 82. ! s| 99. sl132. 0 75. 
Clothing 2.3| 18.9) 46. 7|113. 8/181. 8/208. 8/176. 


3) 49.9) 78. O07. 9}136. 0/118. 6 93.3) 88.0) 82.4) 74.6) 75.3) 75.6) 79. 








Houston, Tex. 





| 





ern ie oe 

86.1) 97. sl107. 5 83. 2} 45.6} 49.7} 50.1) 40.2) 38.9} 38. 5) 5.0) 39. 
117. 3,192. 0,211. 3 187. 0/143. 4]111. 5/104. 9) 98. 8] 98. 4] 97. 8] 98. 2/100. 
11, 7| 13. 4] 25.3/ 35.1] 39.4 39. 4] 39. 8| 39. 5) 38. 5) 38.1) 37.3] 37. 
47. 5| 60.0| 55.1) 74.2} 46.0 a0.9 ay hgh 32. 9| 35.7| 39.2) 33.6 

| 
119. 9181. 81213. 9/208. 21173. 7/156. 7/148, 2/137. 5/133. 7/131. 81140. 4/146. 7 
67.6, 88. 2) 90. 4 103. 9100. 8 100. 0| 99. y 96.0| 94.0] 93.0] 93.0) 92.: 
76, 7}101.7)112 2/104. 0| 79. 7| 75.0) 73.6| 67.2 2 65. 9) 65.4! 68. 4! 66.5) 67 


ae vee ike 4a 


cron 
sy 


a ok 


© © “IIo © 


Clothing 

Housing 

Fuel end light . . 
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furnishings. .... 

Miscellaneous. ... 
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2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
JUNE, 1923—Continued. 






Jacksonville, Fla. 



























Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to 





| | r 


' 
—_— Dec.| May Sept.! Dec.|Mar.| June Sept.) Dec.) Mar.|June 





f expendi- 7 
| Dee | Dee. | Dec.!} Dec | Dec.| 

















ire. 
1915 1916.) 1917.) T918./ 1919. | 1920. 1920.| 1921.) 1921. 1921.) 1922. 1922.) 1922.) 1922.| 1923.) 1923. 
ata oa wale et ee ak es ee = Xt aes 
a ee pee fa Pap levadmeane 
, ee eee 110.3] 17.6) 50. d 76. 2) 80.9) 90. 1] 65. 6| 39.6 kg 40. 6) 30.0! 30. 6) 28. 91 34. 81 31.0] 32.0 
0 PR AR | 10. 5| 33. 7] 71. 9130. 5/217. 2/234. 0/209. 3/167. 5/131. 1/117. 91104. 8] 99. 9] 99. 1] 99. 3101. : i101. 1 
ES Te 1 6, 9lt 18. 21 118.7] 5. ‘| 22. a2 28. 9} 34.1) 36. 5] ‘37. 7| 38 3| | 37. 6} 25 31 34.2] 35.1] 35.2 
Rel a dlight . (*) 2.3) 15.1) 55. 2) 64. 1) 72. 6) 92. 6) 8). 7| 68.1) 68. 9} 61.6] 58.9) 58. 9] 65. 7] 65.9 al 6 
ure and | | ] al 
hings:....| 15.1) 43. 4) 73. 7/126. 5/186. 2!224. 2/222. 3/182. 7/140. 9/134. 9/122. 0/115. 3/117. 7|127. 11134. 6 ute 37.9 
ol | 4.3) 14. 7] 41. 6) 60. 5) 80. 9/102. 8/105. 6/107. 5'100. 9) 99. 3) 98. 7) 95. 5) 95. 5) 4. 7] 95. 3) 95. 3 
| 
QE: dose 1.3) 14.7) 41.6) 71. 5/101. 5/116, 5)106. 2) 85. 8 78. 7| 75.1) 68. 0) 65. 7! 65. O} 67. 8| 67. 4] 67.7 


| ee | 








S Ange les, Calif. 






















he ee ee 4.1) 0 | 33. 4) 61.8) 71.0} 90. ¢| 62. 33.2! 39.3] 38.4) 27.5! 30.6] 34.0) 39.4) 29.91 36.2 

ee 2.8) 14.3] 45.0)109. 1,167. ety 5/166 6 127 4) O8. 3) 94.3) 84. 4) 81.3) 78. 2) 78.0 83. 2) 82.5 

Hone, .«<secces 2. 7)? 2. 5} 1.6) 4.4] 26.8) 42.6) 71.4) 85.3) 86.0) 90.1) 96.0) 95.6) 94. 4) 94. 8} 97.1) 97.7 

light. | 4} 2.3] 10.4) 18.3) 35. 3| 53. 5) 53. 5) 52.7 7 52. 7 39. 1) 35.9) 35. 6) 34. 5} 33.7 
iture and | 

hings..... | 6.3] 23.1] 56. 4/118. 51175. 5 202. 2 202. 2:156. 6 148. 1143.2 _ 7|128. 8 128. 1:138. 11148. 6/153. 6 

llaneous....|11.9) 7.7) 28.9) 52.0] 76.9) 86.6100. 6} 96.8 98. 8 99. 6 104. 0/108. 8,102. 2)101. 2/101. 4)100. 8 












Total......./11.9| 7.7) 28.9) 58.0) 85.3)101. 7| 96.7) 78.7 76.8 76.4) 72.4) 72.5) 72.4) 74. 5) 72.9) 75.1 












Mobile, Ala. 












i. .cecscccess 111.01 19.9) 57.3] 80.6) 98.41110.5. 73.5 39.1) 43.7. 42.4! 32. 3| 33. 2) 32.9] 39.1] 36. 2] 37.7 
_ | 2.0) 9.0) 38. 8) 86. 0/123. 7,137. 4 122. 2) 90 6) 68.1) 57.7) 50 3 49.7) 51.0) 50. 8] 51.3] 51.8 
Housing.....+.... 119.9) 14.3) 13.6) 11.2) 29.6] 34.6) 53.6) 53.3) 53.1) 49.9) 48. 4] 47.7) 47.3) 43.8) 43.1) 42.5 

1; 90.9] 96. 4) 95. 6} 93.3 








| | j | | | 
3} 42.8108. 3 163. 3'177. 9175. 4 140. 7124.3 116. 9| 98. 2} 97.8) 93.1} 97.9108. 6/114.0 
3.8) 43.2) 72. 4) 87.0 100.3 100. 7| 96. 9) 96. 1} 94.3) 89. 6) 87. 5) 87.3] 91.0) 90. 4) 89.8 





land li ght...) (2) | 8.8) 27.1) 57.1) 75.6) 86.3 122.3,102. 1) 97.2) 98.2) 86.1) 84. 
ture and | | | 
hings.....} 4.1) 15 

vi llaneous....| 1.4 










5,107.0 


New York, 


94. 








93.3) 70.8) 67. 2) 63.6) 55.8} 55.3) 55.5) 58.8 58. 0} 58. 6 





lotal.......| 1.4] 13.8) 43.2] 71.4 





























































| } 
oe 1.3] 16.3] 55.3) 82.6] 91.0105. 3) 73.5| 42.5) 50.3 51.8 36. 5) 40.0) 38.8) 49. 5} 43. ol 44.4 
ee 4,8) 22.3) 54.2:131. 3,219. 7,:241. 4/201. 8 159. 5.131. 5 117. 8/107. 1,103. 0} 98. 1) 9&8. 3} 100. 9|100. 7 
ES 1] 11) 2.6) 6.5) 23.4) 32.4) 38.1) 42.2) 44.0) 53. 7| 54. 5 55. 7| 56. 2) 56. 7) 58. | 59. 4 
F and light. 1,1| 11.0} 19.9) 45.5) 50.6) 60.1) 87.5) 95.9) 92.4) 90.7] 89.4! 89. 0} 97. 7) 95. 7} 93. 2) 89.1 
Furniture and | 
_ furnishings hebte a's 8,4) 27.6) 56.5 126. 5172.9 205. 1/185. 9 156. Srrgpiene ab tener yen 6128. 0/130. 3 
ellaneous....| 2.0) 14.9] 44.7) 70.0) 95. 8,111, 9/116. 3 117. 6,117. 8 116. 9)113, 2)112, 8/112, 4 111, 6)/111. 0/110. 8 
eer Pre er ete techie * as cat Tene we ee ; 
a | 2.0) 14.9) 44.7] 77.3 108. 81119, 2/101. 4 81.7) 79. 7| -_ 69.9) 70, i 69 69. 7| 74.2) 72.2) 72.6 
| 





Norfolk, 



















| | | j | 
Food..........--| 0.8| 22.4] 63.9] 86.2) 91. 5/107.6| 76.3\ 45. 4] 50.2] 43. 4] 31.9] 33. 5) 32.4) 38.6] 32. 4] 36.9 
Clothing ......... | .8} 6.0) 31.6] 94.6158, 4/176. 5,153, 6/121. 6f 92.9 90. 2 ae 77. 6| 74. 6| 73. 2| 78. 0} 79.1 
Housing 2 RR | 11,11,711127] 39.01 63.3! 70.8| 90.8! 94.6] 94.6] 93. 4] 91. 7| 88. 1] 82. 5| 77.2} 74. 7| 73.0 
87.7] 97. 8\106. 5/114. 81102. 1 






Fuel and light... (2) | 17.0} 33.3] 74.6) 89, 9/110. 6/128. 9| 97.3] 98.1] 91. 6] 93.5 
Furniture and | -| 

furnishings.....| .6| & 7} 39. 0/105. 5 143. 6/165. 0/160. 5,129. 0/110. 5/106. 1] 95.0} 88. 4] 86.7] 89. 1] 96. 3/101. 0 
Miscellaneous....| 6) 14.7) 45. 2 46. 8) 97. 5|108, 4/106, 3) 106. 3/112. 5|109, 3/102. 6 100. 8) 100. 6| 99. 6] 99. 81102, 2 



















— 


Total...... .6| 14.7) 45.2) 80. 7/107. 0/122. 2 109. 0 88. 83. 9| 79.2) 71.3) 09.5 68. 1) 69. 9| 69. 5| 71.1 
} | | j , | 


| a 

















1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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TABLE 2.—CHANGES IN 


MONTHLY LABOR 


COST OF LIVING 












JUNE, 














Item of expendi- 


ture, 








Fuel ‘oo light . . 
Furniture and 


furnishings... .. 
Miscellaneous... .. 


Total. .....-| 








54. 4) \ 
51. 3/111. 

2. 6] 
21. 5) 


- 8) 107 
43. 8} 67. 


2 
0 
9 


43. 7 73.9) 96. 5,113. 5/100. 7 





Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and light. . 


Furniture and 
furnishings... ... 


Miscellaneous. 


S| 86. 
). 7] 32. 3} 85. 
ee 4 
28. ° 67.7 
3. 5) 110, 
38..0) 65. 





Per cent of increase from December, 


5. Dec | Dec.| Dee.|June| Dec. 
. wai wine 1919. 1920.) 1 920. 


82 





. 7/162. 8/187. 4/183, 4/135. 5 
5} 88, 6/102, 8/122, 3/119. 
| 








IN 


JL FROM DECEMBER 
1923—Con tinued. 


Philade we. Pa. 








M: ay ieee | Dee. eee June Sept. 


7, 2/101. 7} | 68. l 
190. 3/219. 6/183. 5144. 7) 
16. 7| 28.6) 38.0 44. : 
51. 3) 66. 8) 96.0 85.6 


2 116. 4 116. 2/113. 8 112.3 





Portland, 






8 91.9114. 5| 78. 7] 
8) 148. 5, 165, 9) 147, 8/146. 3} 
5} 10.7) 14.5) 20.0) : 


,@ 69 3 83, 9/113. 5 


| 
8) 163. 7) 190. 3)191. 2 ’ 
6) 83.2) 89. 4) 94.3) 94. 


2.2) 91. 6) 107. 6 93. 7 


“ 














Fuel and light... 

Furniture and 
furnishings. .... 

Miscellaneous... .. 








~T 


>| 


0) 54.511 
1) 31.2) 5 


v 


da 


9.8) 42. 2! 
5.8) 44. 
9. 6)}:22. 2) 
3.4| 20.2 


70. 6 $1. 6\107. 
4| 96. 6,142.1 158.6 122. 1 
12. 3) 27.7| 33.2) 36.9 } 
30. 9 42. 3) 46. 9) 65. 9 67. 





Portland, Oregq. 





109. 0 £45. 1\183. 9\179. 9/148. 0 126. 9/121. 9,104. 6: 101. 9 100.3 102. g 
57.9) 71. 6) 79. 7| 81.1) 81. 1) 80.9) 80.0) 78.9) 78.5) 80.5 








3. 1} 31.2) 64 


| 








San 





Francisco and Oakland, Calif 








Housing 
Fuel and light. 


s+ 


. 

Furniture an 1d 
furnishings... ..| 
Miscellaneous. . - .| 


uted. 21s...) 


103. 4) 


6 35.9] 66.2! 74.21 93.9! 64. 
4! 5 43. 6109. 0)170. 4 191. 0}175. 9/140. 0. 9110.1 1}106. 3) 97. s 90. 7 
iT eaticamalon 4.7| 9.4 4) 15.0) 21.7 23.6, 25. 8) 27.7 

oe 3) 47. 2 66.3) 63.3 





48. 2! 
| 28.6 
28. 6 





57.8) 87. 


8 96.0) 85.1 
| | 








Savannah, 





Fuel and light.... 
Furniture and 


_ 





wo & 
ze 
im 69 2.00 


~~ 

——- 

. 
ae 

bo 


~~ 
ee 
rh 
we Or 
BS 
or) 


be 








tol wo wmootw 
Qlaw noe 


Pn) 
— 
— 


iS 











| 30.9] 91.7/ 63.5] 
195. 9/212. 1/171. 
22.0) 33.5) 58. 
52.2} 65.3 

ge. 20 
| 82. 

98. 




















52, 2|139. 1|123. 6 110. 6) 108, 1/106. 4,114, 2 


60. 9) 26. 0) 35 











2) 83.7|100. 4) 80.3) 62.2) 60.5) 4 






65.3} 65. 3); 65.3 


143. 8180. 1 L175. 6,143. 91121. 7|113. 9|105. 6 104. 4103. 8 
| 50.5) 74.7) 79.6) 84.8) 34.4) 87.4) 86.8) 84.4) 83.7 














51332 2/101. 3) 34 


meron 
1 


94.4) 74.2 66.4) 66. 


7.2206. 6|175. 91150. 2'133. 7/126. 0 120.1 121.6'123. 81133 


1 
ar Fee set: ars 87.4) 84.6) 81.1 80.9) 79. ai 
7 


109. 4| 98.7} 77.6} 71.3| 66.2| 56.9! 56. 
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2.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 19 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1914, TO 
JUNE, 1923—Concluded. 


Seattle, Wash. 










Per cent of increase from December, 1914, to— 





















| | | } | 
Dec.! Dec | Dec. a, oy Dec.|May |Sept.! Dee.) Mar. June Sent.| Dec., M 
| 1915.| 1916.|1917.| 1918.| 1919.) 1920.) 1920.) 1921 .| 1921.) 1921.) 1922.) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1923.) 1923. 
| | | | | 
ES OE SE PT PO SE ee ee Pee eee yee 
osenekun }* 4-5 8.5] 38.7) 72.5) 80. 9/102. 3) 54.1) 27 1) 34. 9} 30. 5| 27.1) 30.0) 31.6] 33.9 8 1: 21.9 
eee 1.2} 11.3) 36. 4] 88. 0/154. 5/173. 91160. 5/128. 7] 93. 5| 88.7] 79.8) 78.0 W 74 75 61 76.7 
fi ica 12.4/15.4 1. 6| 44.3 71. 5) 74. 8| 76. 7| 74. 8} 71.3] 69.2) 67.0) 64.7} 63. 4) 63.1) 62. 8| 62.3 
; ind light 1,2} 2.9) 23.9) 51.8] 63.8] 65.8] 78.7] 78 7] 77.3) 69.0) 67.5) 64.0! 62.7) 59.6) 60.9) 58.0 
Pyrniture and | 
; _ ——e 8. 5| 27.4) 52. 3)141. 5/201. 0)/221. 2/216. 41177. 2/151. 7/149. 91142. 4'137. 3:134. 71/136. 11140. 32/143. 9 
" us 11.0} 7.4] 31.1) 58 | SH. S| 90. 4) 95. 5/105 5/105 51102. 6} 99.2! 97.6) 97.4) 96.4) 82.51 96.6 
$< _jJ¥ ——__ Jj ———__ | —_____ | ___ — ' — a i | ce | — —— 
il....-..]121.0] 7.4] 31 7 69.9} 97. 7/110. 5| 94.1] 80.2] 75.5! 71.5! 67.4) 67.01 66.51 66.7, 61.9! 66.4 
’ | 














Washington, D. 


_— 2 







| } (*) 
a 0.6) 15.7) 61. 7| 90.9) 93. 3,108.4) 79.0) 47.4) 59.1) 51.1) 40.8) 44.3) 42.5) 49.2) 4 ts. 5 
ee way 3.7} 23. 2| 60. 1/112. 6/165. 9]184. 0/151. 1/115. 9} 89.8) 87.1] 79.8] 77.5) 75 74.8) 77 2 9 
de ee 14.5)13.7)13.411.5) 5.4) 15.6) 24.7} 28.8) 29. 1) 30.4) 31.3) 31.4] 32.1) 32.1 ) 
ght....| (7) | 7.3) 24.9) 40.9) 42.8) 53.7) 68.0) 57.1) 57.6) 49.9) 47.1) 44.5) 49.0) 55 9 2 
and | | | 
ngs..... | 6.3) 30.5) 72. 1/127. 4/159. 3/196. 4/194. 0149. 01132. 1/122. 4/110. 4/105 19. 3.112. 6/123. 4129.0 
.4| 15.3) 44.3) 55.9! 62.7} 68.2) 73.9) 72.0) 70.5) 75.8) 73.7) 73 i3. 4, 72.0) 72.2 9 
ae aa 1.0) 14.6) 47.3) 73.8) 87. 6/101. 5 87.8} 67.1) 66.2, 63.0) 56.8) 57.6) 56.9) 59 . 60.9 





| | 






Figures in this column are for November, 19 





Decrease. 2 No change. 










Tt) 


a res in the cost of living from December 
1917, to June, 1923, in 13 cities. The table is constructed in the 
sume manner as the preceding one and differs from it only in the base 
eriod end in the length of time covered. 














OF LIVING IN 18 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917 TO 


JUNE, 1923 


Atlanta. Ga. 


COST 





IN 





§_CHANGES 











of increase from December, 1917, to— 










- | Dec., | June,| Dec., | June,! Dec., May, |Sept.,| Dec Mar.,| June,'Sept.,| Dec.,| Mar..) June 


1918. | 1919. | 1919. 920. | 1920. | 1921. 21. | 1921. 122. | 1922. | 1922. | 1923 










Furniture and 

































furnishings. .| 24.9 | 30.1 | 65.0 | 58.4 x 
Miscellaneous .j 14.8 | 21.5 7 | 34.6 | 39.7 | 8 
Total....| 19.7 | 23.3 | 37.9 | 46.7 | 38.5 | 25.2] 20.7! 18.7] 13.8 13.7 | 13.9 | 15.1 | 14.6 14.2 





i 
| | 
| 


















Birmingham, Ala. 





















19.1 |16.2 

24.8] 6.7 

77.4 | 76.5 | 70.9 | 67.5 
1 


54.3 | 53. 





13.1 114.5 19.9 [112.5] 11 
26.1)21.2/11.7!/ 1.5! 1 
67.0 | 66.0 | 62.3 | 62.6] 63. 
25.0 | 40.0 | 49.9 ‘ 


| 41.5 
45. 
; 68. 
| 74. 


+ 
_—s 


26.5 

57.6 | 66. 
34.9 : 
39.8 | 55. 





Cota 


‘ 

9 | 29. 
Housing....... 8.1 12. 
rf lel and light . 22.8 31. 
Furniture and 

furnishings. .| 19.4 | 20. 
Miseellaneous.| 13.8 | 16.¢ 








—_ 
o- 


‘ 
W os 
oune 


“Neo 





~ 





Cena w 


oo co hb 
io 


b 





~ 





55.6 | 48. 


| 
32.0 | 15.0 | 12.0 3.0 | 3.31 5.4] 89114.9| 17.8 
3 | 28.7 | 30. | 


33.8 | 35.9 | 35.5 | 31.8 | 30.4 | 29.6 | 29.6 / 29.3] 28.. 


—_— 

















41.9 | 33.3 | 22.1 | 19.6 | 16.2 | 11.0 | 10.7 | 11.4 | 13.2| 12.9} 13.6 





Total....j 17.0 | 19. 
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TABLE 3.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES 
JUNE, 1923—Continued. 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 


FROM 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Per cent of increase from December, 1917, 


Dec., | J 
1919. | 1920. | 1920. 


Item of 


expenditure. | June | 
; | 


1919. | 


Clothing 48. 
Housing... .. 
Fueland light 
Furniture and 

furnishings. - 
Miscellaneous.. 


| 10.0} 5.6 
25.7 
20. 4 | 


30. 5 
21.8 











Total...| 17.3 | 21.1 


Denve 





1 13. 1 17.6 | 
53. § 
76. § 


18.8 
Zi. 
82.6 
39.7 


Clothing 
Housing 
Fuel and light. 
Furniture and | 

furnishings. .| 22.6 | 31.3 | 46.: 0.2 | 58.§ 2.5 | 32.5 | 27.9 
Miscellaneous.. 2. 43.1 


18.5 | 


O77 
Ole 


21.1 | 20.4 
40.2 | 38.1 





18.8 


Total... 








Indianapolis, Ind. 





11.0 
72.3 
32.9 
60. 3 


12. 
21. 
41. 
47. { 


113.4 
10.9 7 
412.2 


34. 8 


19.9 
9 

11.3 
44.9 


49. 0 

§ | 87.9 

: 18.9 
oe | 45. 6 


110.1 
45.8 
37.4 
49.4 


Clothing 
Housing 
Fuelandlight. 
Furniture and 
furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous.. 


Total... 


8.4 | 67.5 | 63.0 | 35.3 | 25. 
| 40.5 | 47.5 | 47.4 | 46.5 
oe 


36.5 


33. 2 
50,2 | 37.6 | 23.9 | 22.6 | 19.3 
| | | 











Kansas City, Mo. 








44.9 10. 
' ‘ 89.9 |104.5 | 76.: 
| 5.4] 6.7] 29.4 | 63 
Fuel and light.) 18. Te 35.2 | 55. 
Furniture and 

furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous. 


Clothing 


73.0 | 68.7 | 
37.1 | 40.3 


51.0 | 39.5 | 27.3 


40.4 | 38.3 


Total. . - 








DECEMBER, 


S | * 
une,} Dec.,| May, |Sept.,| Dec., | Mar.,) June, |i 
1921. | 1921. 1921. | 1922. | 1922. 








19. 
| 20). 
77. 


Housing....... 
66. 


Fueland light. 
Furniture and 

furnishings. . 
Miscellaneous . 


Total... 


me ~7 tO bO 
reed ah “a 


Qn 


| 19. 
42. 


14.7 | | 6. 
42.3 | 39.9 | 37.1 


tS bh 


saat 23.2 | 19.2 | 18.2 























2 No change. 
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TaBLE 3=—-CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN 13 CITIES FROM DECEMBER, 1917, TO 
. JUNE, 1923—Concluded. 


Minne apolis, Minn. 






Per cent of increase from December, 1917, to— 
m of — ee " 
penditure. | Dec.,| June,| Dec.,| June,| Dec.,| May, Sept.,| Dec.,| Mar.,) June,|\Sept..| Dec., | Mar.,| June, 


| 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1922. | 1923. | 1923. 
| 
























1918. | 1919. | 1919. | 1920. | 1920. | 1921. | 1921. | 
' ' 

es . ade al sett = = : =< ee 
FOOT ..---++--- 17.7 | 21 4} 34.1 | 50.0 | 13.0/17.9/13.5]14.9 |110.0/16.0]19.9|15.3]17 6| 16.4 
ng 33.5 | 40.1 | 67.0 76.7 | 63.6 | 41.0) 18.4] 14.3] 9.7] 7.9] 6.0] 65] 87] 92 
_ PETES ie. } 22.0 | 8.0 | 10.7 | 36.8 | 39.0 | 44.0] 46.7] 46.7 | 44.6 | 46.2 | 46.8 | 46.8] 42.5 
landlight.} 14.7 | 13.4 | 22.4 | 36.9 | 60.3 | 52.8 | 50.5 | 50.2} 43.7 7} 44.8] 47.0} 48.0] 44.9 

Furniture and | 
ishings..| 18.1 | 23.6] 45.6 | 65.5 65.8 | 43.3 | 30.5 | 27.9 | 21.9] 21.4] 21.3 | 22.5 | 26.7 | 29.7 
lianeous .| 12.3 | 15.9 | 25.4 1.3 1 37.6137.9 | 37.31 37 34.5 | 32.6 | 32.5 | 32.6 | 32.5] 32.8 
Total...) 15.8 | 18.8 | 32.7 | 43.4 | 35.7 | 23.7 | 21.6 | 20.7 | 17.0 | 17.3 | 15.9] 18.1 8} 17.4 













Vi wD 0 Te a7is, La. 












EO oa 16.6 | 17.4 | 21.1 | 28.6 | 10.7 (110.7 | 16.4 | 19.3 |112.0 )112.8 7 10.5 |} 112.5 | 113.2 
ae 36.8 | 48.8 | 83.2 | 94.9] 69.4 | 45.0} 29.2) 24.¢ 18.9] 15.6] 15.4] 16.2 | 16.4 17.8 
a -1 | 10.8 | 12.9 | 39.7 | 46.7 49.5 | 57.9 | 58.2 | 58.5 | 58.71 54.7] 54.7 55.5 
idlight 19.7 0.8 | 24.7 | 36.3 | 41.5 | 29.2 | 36.2) 40.4 | 31.8 3.4 | 30.7] 38.5] 35.2 32.9 
| ireand 
ishings 23.8 | 30.0 | 57.7 | 75.9 | 63.9 | 47.7 0.7 | 28.5 | 20.8 | 17.9 | 17.7 | 26.2 | 29.9 34.8 
llaneous .| 1 7 5.1] 42 58. 2 8 





Total. .. 









a. + 6 0 

und light g 9.4 ¢ , 

iitureand | 
‘ ~~ - ' v1 " . c - | , 





nishings..| 26.3 


> 
Miscellaneous .} 16.3 | 16. 





28.3 | 41.2 | 46.3 | 48.6 | 47.6 | 48.0] 44.4 | 43.4] 42.8] 42.8) 44.1] 44.1 


1 
Total. ../ 19.8 | 21.8 | 36.2 | 49.1 | 39.3 j 27.7 | 24.4 | 22.8] 17.4] 17.8] 17.6 | 20.1)| 19.6| 21-3 







Richmond, Va. 







es ee l 11.9 |17.4 . 1.2 
>peecce 6 ~ > 2 ** | 12 5 
10USINZ...... 1.0 3.6 9. & 12.5 | 25.9 | 29.4 a3. U | l 4.2 $4.5 9. 4 1 oO 5. 7 35. 7 
iceland light 11, 11.4 18.7 | 36.1 | 62.2 | 47.1 16. 7 46.8 36. 7 id. 4 4.5 | 54.2 Lg 52. 7 
iture and 
furnishings. .! 26.3 | 28.6 | 55.9 | 75.4 | 70.0 | 48.8 | 36.0 | 33.0 | 2 | 27.6 | 27.5 | 29.4 | 34.7 410. 0 
Miscellaneous . | J } 138.713 | 3 7 51} 3 






Lou 1s, 












| 

Furniture and | j | 
furnishings. .| 21.8 | 32.5 | 52. 73.1 | 70.2 | 43.5 | 25.1 19.2 | 14; 12.8 | 12.3] 14.9 | 27.5 
5 ) 2! s $ od 






Miscellaneous .! 14. 
Total. ..| 16.7 | 17.9 | 34.2 | 48.9 35. 4 23.1 | 22.0 | 18.5 | 14.7 ‘15. l 15. 0 








Scranton. Pa. 






41.4/17.8)140) 2.8! 41/16.8 116.7 19.0 |12.1 15.5] 15.1 
| 97.7 | 76.5 | 54.3 | 31.3 | 29.1 | 25.2 | 242) 21.1 | 20.7 21.5 21.7 
| 17.2 

+y- 














Food l : 
Clothing... ... 34.4 | 49.6 | 82. 
5 . if 





-2 | 185 | 41.5 | 42.2 | 44.6 | 46.6 | 52.8 | 53. 5 | 
.5 | 67.3 | 62.8 | 64.8 | 67.1 | 65.8 | 68.0 | 69.3 | 686, 65.2] 65.2 





Housing... ... a 
Fueland light.| 24. 





y » 4 
Furniture and 

furnishings. .| 27.0 | 35.6 , 48.9 | 62.8 | 62.0 | 48.6 | 34.6 | 30.7 | 25.7 | 24.2 25.4 | 28.5! 31.8 34. 
Miscellaneous .| 21.4 | 24.9 | 34. 47.9 | 50.4 | 54.6 | 53.8 | 52.4! 50.1! 49.9 49.: : | fi 


7 
Total. ../ 21.9 | 25.0 | 37.1 | 51.5 | 39.1 | 28.2 | 26.3 | 26.3 | 20.4 | 20.9 | 19.4 | 22.4) 21.6] 22. 












1 Decrease. 2 No change. 
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The following table shows the changes in the cost of living i: 
United States from 1913 to June, 1923. These figures are a 


marization of the figures for the 32 cities which appear in th 
ceding tables, computed on a 1913 base. 







TABLE 4.—CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN UNITED STATES, 1913 TO JUN] 





















Per cent of increase from 1913 (average) to- 





Item of expendi- | Ea! BG | + 52° a Gon - 


ture. Dec.! Dec.| Dec.| Dee.| Dec.| Tune | Dec.|May.|Sept. Duc.) Mar. June Sept.) Dec.|M 
_— 5.} 1916.) 1917.| 1918.) 1919. i )20.| jas j20..} 1921 ta y21. 1921. | Ai 22. 1922.) 1922.) 1922. 
an MOA Rae PE. i i: CA I aR eee! 
DF RE RE FP 0} 26. 0| 57.0! 87 0} 97.0 119. 0) 78.0) 44 | 5 53.1) 49.9) 38.7, 41.0) 39.8) 46. ¢ 
C lothing a a 4. 7| 20. 0} 49. 1/105. 3/168. 7/187. 5/158. 5) 122 6| 92.1) 84. 4] 75.5; 72.3) 71.3) 71.5 
Housing.......... } 1.5) 2.3} .1] 9.2) 25.3} 34.9) 51.1) 59. al 60.0 61. 4| 60.9 60.9) 61.1! 61.9) | 
Fuel and light. 1.0} 8 4) 24.1) 47.9) 56.8) 71.9] 94.9] 81.6] 80.7) 81 1) 75.8, 74.2) 83.6) 86.4 
Furniture and | 
partes hings cid | 10.6) 27. 8) 50. 6 113. 6/163. 5) 192. 7/195. 4/147. 7/124. 7:118. 0106. 2 102. 9/102. 9 108 


a ePe 7.41 13.3) 40.5) 65.5 sy} 90. 2) 101. 4)l 8. Qh108. 81107. 8: 106. 8)103. 2 101. 5 101. 1 100 













TEE win Sos | 5.1) 18.31 42.4 74 4 99 . 3} 116. 51100. 4 R0. a7 77.3| 74.3) 66.9 66.6) 66.3) 69.5) ¢ 









1 This ies; shows the per cent of increase (+) or decrease (—) in the price of electricity o1 
named as compared with the price in December, 1914. These figures are based on simple 
primary rates. 

2 Same as December, 1914. 


Factors in the Increased Cost of Coal to British Consumers 

















try was asked to consider in regard to coal “whether the: 

any sewed of economizing in the distribution costs, i1 
railway reights, or in any of the various items which go to } 
the price to the consumer,” and at once appointed a smail sub: 
mittee to consider and report on the matter. The report of 
subcommittee, after being examined and discussed by the ful! 
visory committee, was handed in on December 18, 1922, and 
recently been published.! 

The subcommittee divided the various items making up the « 
to the consumer into three groups—wages and other costs of 
duction at the mine, the cost of transportation, and the cos‘ 
handling or distributing the coal—and the report treats of eac 
these in turn. 

The costs of production at the mine are divided into two grou 
wages and other costs, ine ‘luding royalties. At the time of the inqu 
August, 1922, miners’ wage rates were, in all parts of the coun! 
the’ minimum rates allowed by the settlement of 192 1, and min 
earnings were on the average about 42 per cent higher than in Ji 
1914. The wage cost of producing a ton of coal had, howe, 
increased about 62 per cent over pre-war figures, while the other 


[ JULY, 1922, the advisory committee for coal and the coal in 




















1 Great Britain. Mines Department. Report by the advisory committee for coal and the coal | 
try on the possibility of effecting economies in the cost that make up the price of coal to the consu 
London, 1923. 








INCREASED COST OF COAL TO BRITISH CONSUMER, 


































































1¢ HH costs had increased 135 per cent, making the increase in the cost of 

- @ producing a ton of i practict ally 81 per cent higher than in 1913, 

ss the Las ~We + COSUS OLNe a aves ine ude expenses 
the last pre-war year. ‘The costs other than wag ‘hud 

» supplies and slanhiien management, salaries, health and unem- 

ployment Insurance « -ontributions, repairs, oflice and general expenses 

including rates and taxes), depreciation, miners’ welfare fund con- 

ributions, and royalties. No data are given concerning increases in 

i these separate items, so that it is impossible to see where the dispro- 

7 portion between the increase in miners’ wages aud the other costs of 

production occurs. It is stated, however, that the contributions to 

alth and 1 epg bree insurance and miners’ welfare funds hav 

oie . increased by legislation since pre- war days, and that local rates 

| Bare dessvey substantially higher. On the whole, the committee sees no 

ince for reductions here. 

Expenditure under most of the items included under ‘‘other costs,’’ and to some 
nt on wages, is in the nature of deadhead and on-cost charges which have to be 
rred irrespective of the extent of producti mn, and it seems clear that so long 
neral depression in industry and consequent low demand for coal for indu 
ses continue, costs other than wages will be relatively | 

The selling price of coal at the mine, the committee finds, has been 
reased since pre-war days, by percentages varying from 70 to 120 

for household coal, from 75 to 90 for gas ¢ oal, from 50 to 86 for loco- 
motive coal, and from 30 to 50 for coal used for other industrial 
purposes. The average increase for all kinds of coal was about 64 
per cent, but it was much greater for household coal and the better 
kind of coal used by fas works than for coal used ior railways and 
other industrial purposes. 

The cost of transportation, the committee feels, is higher than con- 
ditions justify and must be reduced before a satisfactory condition 
can be obtained. It recommends a lowering of freight rates, a reduc- 
tion of car charges, and a decrease in the charges for shipping and 
handling coal at the docks. 

Tt ‘harges for distributi fter the coal had arrived at t! ’ 

_ 1e charges for distribution aiter the coal had arrived at the town 
nw which it was to be used varied so much from place to place that it 
was impossible to make a comprehensive study of them. Taking 
London as exemplifying the greatest changes from pre-war days, the 

: committee presents the following statement showing the increases in 

f Mi the main items making up the costs of retail distribution: 

ee GU MOE, 5k wc howe cncamacoccbedddindectcccwsese 

3 EIT EE OE AED Te EOP aE, Ca OY 6 FLL EE ee ere 78 

ERR TS OES EE a, ea Sees Spe ee . 167 

Loss on smalls and deficiencies....................... ae ee 

Siding rent, weighbridge charges, wharf rent, demurrage, a 300 

ey Ge, eee eee ce ccacceccecccccecs UM 

I 20 YL , Guide o'cc alee mc) Ob oe a densa séccac 

T Total increase over pre-war charges....................-.-..--------- 





While on the evidence before us we accept the figures, we are bound to remark 
that those responsible for the distributing trade should take immediate steps to 
render considerable reductions possible in most of the items. 
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Summing up the situation, the committee points out that the 
is little chance of amy reduction in the costs of production unt 
increased demand leads to a proportionate decrease in over! 
anaes. Railway and dock charges and distribution costs, accor 
to its view, can and should be reduced at once. Moreover, the . 
mittee feels that it would be advisable to give greater publicit 
the actual facts concerning costs. 

Much of the irritation in the public mind, as well as in the minds of the 
arises from a suspicion that, although those directly concerned in raising ind 
coal at the pit head are being inadequately remunerated, intervening agenci: 
tween the pit and the buyer are reaping undue reward. This conclusion is ; 
at largely because of the size of the margin between the pit price of coal ar 
actual price to the consumer. We suggest for the consideration of the Secret 
Mines the advisability of publishing in some detail the statistical data we incor; 
in this report, so that the public may have before them facts about which th 
widespread misapprehension. While we think reductions both in transport c| 
and in distribution charges are overdue, the margin between pit price and 
price to the consumer will in the present circumstances of transport and distril 
remain substantial. 


—_—_—— > oo ae 


Cost of Living in Spain and Measures for Its Reduction. 


; 


Spain (pp. 877, 878) contains data on the cost of certain 
articles in March, 1923, and a comparison of the prices on t 
date with pre-war prices. The table comparing the average : 
of 12 food articles in the provincial capitals of Spain in March, 
with the average for the six months’ period from April to Sepbaenber 
1914, is reproduced below: 


\ | THE ae 1923, Bulletin of the Institute of Social Refor 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE PROVINCIAL CAP! 
OF SPAIN, APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1914, AND MARCH, 1923. 


{1 peseta at par= 19.3 cents; 1 kilogram=2.2 pounds; 1 liter= 1.06 qts.] 











| Average price | Average price 
in in 


Six- | Per | | Six- 
_ month | cent a atte | month 
Article. period | ain S Article. period 
from | March,| crease. | from | March, 
April | 1923. | | April 1923. 
to Sep- | | to Sep- 
tember, tember, 
1914. | 1914. 
| 














Pesetas.| Pesetas. Pesetas.| Pesetas. 
0. 40 0. 57 3 || Milk | Liter..| 0.43 0.68 | 
1.95 3. 29 if Leggs ae 1. 63 2. 47 
1.69 | 3.37 99 || Sugar ilo..| 1.03| 1.79! 
144} 2.21 ; 33) 194] 

ee Pe do... .18 . 28 

C hick- ee ee do... . 87 1, 

. 63 

oe | 





All _ articles 
combined 








The following table gives the average prices of the specified food 
articles in March, 1923, in the province ial capitals of Spain as well « 
in Madrid and in the industrial center Barcelona: 
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Index numbers' of retail prices 








of 12 articles of food? 


WERAGE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE PROVINCIAL CAPITALS 
1 OF SPAIN, IN MADRID, AND IN BARCELONA, IN MARCH, 1923. 
[1 peseta at par=19.3 cents; 1 kilogram= 2.2 pounds; 1 liter=1.06 qts.] 
Average price in March, | Average price in March, 
1923, in— | 1923, in— 
—_———— Be 
‘ le. Uni Pesetn. Article. Uni Provin 
| cial Mad- Barce- | cial Mad sarce- 
capi- rid. | lona. | capi- | rid lona 
tals. tals 
iz bias id és a 
Pesetas. Pesctas.| Pesctas. Pesetas P eetas Pesetas. 
See Kilo 0. 57 0.65 | OF MeO is iccewcsccxdy eee 0. 77 0, 80 0.75 
pe: pee do 3. 29 3. 80 SOR Th WO. <ccccces.s| Basel 1 .60 
a 6 ee do. 3. 37 2. 40 | 4. 00 Milk do. 68 . 60 20 
eon Oe ey do 2. 21 2. ( 0 9 | 3.50 || Eggs. Doz. 2. 47 2. 00 2. 40 
: .do. . 28 2 .30 || Sugar Kilo 1.79 1. 70 1. 90 
ee ..do. 1.19 1. 00 a fe eee Liter 1. 94 2. 00 2. 40 


are shown In 


following table for the specified dates in the provincial capitals and 
other towns of Spain: 


X NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD ARTICLES IN THE PROV INCIAL 
CAPITALS AND IN OTHER TOWNS OF SPAIN ON SPECIFIED DATES 
Provin- Provin- 
, | cli Other , ial Othe 
Six-month period. | cial th : Six-month period hh her 
capl towns. capl towns. 
tals. tal 
dverage for period 1909 to 1914..| 100.0 100. April to September, 1918......... 161.8 72.8 
t bo ery 1914... aa 106. 9 106. 0 October, 1918, to March, 1919 167.7 178. 5 
1914, to March, 1915 107. 7 110. 8 April to September, 1919... 180.0 190, 9 
» September, 1915.. x 113. 8 aue..o October, 1919, to March, 1920 192. 3 208. 1 
r, 1915, to March, 1916 117. ¢ 118. 4 April to Septembe! = 202. ¢ 220. 3 
» September, 1916 : 120. 3 123. 4 October, 1920, to March, 1921.... 175. 1 L85. 5 
r, 1916, to March, 1917 123. ¢ 125. 6 April to September, 1921 193. 0 198. 0 
) September, 1917........ 136. | 139. 8 |, October, 192i, to March, 1922 ; 185. 7 
r, 1917, to March, 1918 145. 4 149.3 | April to September, 1922......... l ) 183. 2 
period from April, 1999, to March, 1914, is used as the base, or 100, for the inde? 


Measures to Reduce Cost of Living.® 


in the World 
decreased 


in Madrid 


\ SPITE 


part 
such as 


of the fact that Spain took no active 
War, she suffered many of the aftereffects of it, 
noney values and increased living costs. For instance, 
nd some other cities the price of bread was the same or higher early 

11923 than when wheat was double its Janu: ary, 1923, Many 
ither indispensable articles have increased in price from 100 to 300 
ker cent. These increases in the cost of living have produced great 
iardships, especially among the poorer classes who are least able to 
idure them. 

To meet this situation a royal decree was issued on the 18th of 


cost. 


January, 1923, creating a central board of supplies (junta central de 
thastos) for the revision of the prices of food and other necessary 


articles of consumption. — 


Boletin del Instituto de February, 


Reformas Sociales, Madrid, 1923, pp. 501-516. 
?The articles included in this index are as follows: Bread, beef, mutton, codfish, potatoes, chick-peas, 
ice, wine, milk, eggs, sugar, and oil. 
Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, February, 1923 (pp. 354-360), and March, 1923 


DD. 625-629). 
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According to article 2 of the decree the following phases 
situation will be taken into consideration in fixing the pric 
The cost of production; (2) the net profit of the manufactyu 
producer; (3) freight rates and delivery costs; (4) taxes; ai 
profits of the middleman and merchant. ‘The board will fix 
mum and a minimum rate of profit, according to the quality 
goods. 

The regulations for the application of this decree wer 
February 10, 1923, and specify the following food articles fo: 
yrices will be determined by the central board: Wheat, flo 
nest lentils, kidney beans, chick-peas, peas, rice, potatoes 
meats of al] kinds, codfish, and eggs. 

Other articles for which prices will be fixed include wood 
coal for domestic use, st oats, and other grains for cat! 


fodder, leather goods, footwear, wool, yarns, and fabrics. 

Smaller boards will be established in the provincial capitals 
the central board m its undertaking. 

For violations of the regulations made by the boards fines 
100 to 5,000 pesetas ($19.30 to $965, par) will be imposed. kh 
violations will result in the temporary or permanent closing 
establishment concerned. 
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Experience of Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Under 8-Hour Day. 





N RESPONSE to a request from the Federated Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the president of the Colorado Fuel 
& [ron Co. wrote an aceount of the experience at the steel plant of 
that company under the 8-hour day.' The change from the 12-hour 
to one of 8 hours was made November 1, 1918, the hourly, 
nnage, and piece rates being increased 10 per cent at the same time. 
The following is Mr. Welborn’s statement of the results of the 
shortened day: 


» immediate results, from the standpoint of production per man-hour, and of 
cost per unit of output, were satisfactory, and where conditions have been com- 
le, it has been evident that we have lost nothing either in producing cost or 
it by reason of the change. 
blast furnaces the labor cost per ton, immediately following the introduction of 
s-hour day with the increase of 10 per cent in wage rates, increased slightly over 
‘cent above former costs. At open-hearth furnaces it increased 14 per cent; 
at our rolling mills there was a substantial reduction in the labor cost per ton. 
Recent careful analyses of operating results between various 12 and 8 hour work 
periods have been made to show these results to be even more satisfactory than we had 
realized before. The trend of production per man-hour, with unimportant exceptions, 
‘ been upward since the adoption of the 8-hour day; and in every department of 
teel manufacturing operations, from blast furnace to the wire mill, our production 
per man-hour is now greater than it was when all of these activities were operating 
12-hour shift. Comparing these results of the last few months with periods 
imilar production when basic rates were 10 per cent lower than current rates and 
working time 12 hours per day, we find that almost without exception our labor 
t per ton 1s lower than in the earlier periods. 
Furthermore, whenever the question of change made in the length of the working 
has come up for discussion between officials and employees’ representatives, 
faction with the change has been expressed by the employees. It is obvious, 
therefore, that our change from a 12 to an 8 hour day was practical and has been suc- 
cessful. 
factor of added interest is the fact that, with almost capacity operations at our 
plant during the last few months and employing over 6,000 men, we have ex- 
rienced no shortage of labor. Ouroperating officials have frequently expressed the 
elief that this condition is due, in large part at least, to adoption of the 8-hour shift. 








federated Council of the Churches of Christin America. Practicability of 8-hour day in steel industry. 
vy York, 1923. 
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Employment and Eamings in Massachusetts Manufacturing 
Establishments. 







TATISTICS of employment and earnings in manufacturiyg 
establishments of®Massachusetts in April and May, 1923, are 
presented in the followi ing table: 













NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN MASSACHI 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEA 
THE 15TH OF APRIL AND OF MAY, 1923. 













mee pene pe: ne — s and Ps ae ERA 


Number of em- lates 
Num- ployees on pay | Ax 
a < Li 
Industry ber of roll. 4 
rks i (5 rae ee 
| lish- f 
| ments. | April, | May, | April 
| 


Some. paper NLS ETI OF pan gee pay eee 4, 294 4+, 361 20. 27 
Boxes, wooden 7 836 796 23. 60 























Bread and other bakery products. ........................ 36 1,534 1,543 | 27.53 
ee ee ei usc dé Wide ouside cdbeduine 19 1, 766 1, 807 25. 09 
I En, nc occu cncccccceacces RR A MEL ei 20 631 602 21. 05 
Confectionery and ice cream. .............-....-- nce c ccc 27 1,044 1, 021 18. 92 


ER, SOAS | At fe Oh du sab et bbc ak eeddecd 48 19, 916 50, 891 20. 52 
Me oS. shu sellc ddiebilic ule detec 10 2,773 2,788 21.98 
Dyeing and finishing ES Se Se ae 4 6, 166 6, 049 21.75 
Electrical machinery , apparatus, : aren EN 6. onsus anne 13 12, 494 12, 092 1 
Foundry and machine-shop prod'¢ts...................0. 40) 7,139 7,199} 27.58 
RAR Tee tee. a ss lids clnbeadbbed 15 2, 462 2, 438 22. 64 
cule guplacmen 9 4, 240 4, 234 19. 37 
Cee ee snnwaehaccanous 21 1, 831 1, 787 22. 58 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished.................... 22; 4,099 3, 923 24.0) 
NN OS id ons ood cbin Jet c's sql cabs eds citi £0 15 1, 544 1551} 25.32 
EES OES ee a ae 21 6, 166 5,759 | 25 
Printing and publishing, book and job.................... 18} 1,827 1, 874 30. 54 
Printing and publishing, IE SS Sree siedcceucects 10 2,426} 2444] 37.1 
| ee pan res ee ll | 3,284 3, 186 24. 59 
tian, snelte nitiened steeninteunstt > saeawan « 8 2,022; 1,977 22. 1 
ely: see Ee Re aa EN al! Eh. aa 7 849 | 842 19 
Steam fittings and steam and hot water heating apparatus 5 1,776 | 1,648 25. f 
Textile machinery and parts................c.cccecccsceee 12 7,675 | 7,856) 27 
REESE EE SS Fa ae Senne ne age { 1, 482 1, 307 25.7 
Woolen and worsted goods. ....................-..---.- 35 20,113 20, 004 2. Of 
Pg BR ee eee 70 42, 694 43,132 25.14 






Standardization of Salaries of Municipal Employees in St. Paul 


HE first effort of the Civil Service Bureau of St. Paul to sec 
an adjustable wage scale was made in 1917. The plan con- 
sisted of fixing 15 basic minimum salary grades and allocating 

all city positions to one of these salary srades. The differe 
between grades was based on the value, import: unce, and difficult 
of the duties. This salary standardization was adopted for the « 
service in St. Paul on February 1, 1918, and remained in effect until 
August, 1919. The first demand by a group of employees to obt 
an increase in wages to offset the advancing living costs was made 
during the summer of 1918. The civil service bureau at this time 
suc cessfully carried its point before the city council that a uniform 
increase should be given to all employees of the same grade. 
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fn November, 1920, an adjustable standardization became effective 
; Y ot wh i . . be 
jn the following six departments: Education, finance, public utili- 
ties, comptroller, law, and purchasing.! 

The city council approved on October 14, 1922, a plan submitted 
to it by the Civil Service Bureau of St. Paul, whereby all city employ- 

; . . . - . ba! ¥ 
ees, with the exception of the teaching staff, are grouped into certain 
classifications. The new classification of positions placed all city 
positions and employments in three services: Graded service, un- 
eraded service, and common-labor service. The graded service was 
divided into 17 grades on the basis of “value of the service to the 
city, considering the importance, difficulty, and responsibility of the 
work, the qualifications required, supply and demand, and any spe- 

. © bad ° 5 , as sd ’ . 
cial oe se pe or conditions.’”’ The ungraded service consists of 
those skilled-labor employments for which there exists a generally 
recognized fixed scale of wages. The common-labor service includes 
all common labor, graded in three ranks.? 

The salary schedules for the graded service, as well as the plan of 
making the salaries adjustable to the cost of living, were based on 
the classification submitted by the civil service bureau in 1920 and 
adopted at that time by the six city departments named above. A 
description of the duties of each grade has been adopted, and the 
various positions have been classified under these grades.* 

It was considered by the civil service bureau that standardization 
of salaries was necessary in order to prevent “favoritism and dis- 
crimination in the rewarding of public service,” and that after cer- 
tain basic salaries had been set for different grades these salaries 
should all fluctuate with the changes in the cost of living in order to 
assure to the workers the same purchasing power “to-morrow as 
well as to-day.” 

A standard salary presupposes the payment of a fair wage. But what isa “fair 
wage?’’ Any wage, measured in money, may Mean one thing to-day and something 
wholly different in a year from to-day. The measure of the wage ought to be its 
purchasing power, and when this purchasing power changes the measure of the wage 
should change to correspond. Consequently an equitable standardization, if not 
made adjustable to the cost of living, becomes merely a temporary truce in the 
economic struggle between the employer and the employee. 

History records many periods when the workers as a whole were contented and 
satisfied with the reward they received for their labor. Manifestly that reward must 
have been a “‘living wage.’’ But when the purchasing power of their reward was 
cut down so that it no longer secured for them the ordinary needs of the family, 
there arose quite naturally a sense of loss—of something wrongfully and mysteriously 
taken from them, and the question came: Is not the worker whose output has not 
changed entitled to a living wage to-morrow as well as to-day? 

{f labor’s reward had always been based on an adjustable wage, the change in the 
cost of living would not have been felt by the worker, and no cause would have 
existed for the unprofitable economic warfare between him and hisemployers. Then, 
too, if an adjustable wage were common to all industries the worker would soon come 
to understand that to secure something over and above a living wage he must either 
increase his production or fit himself to assume the greater burdens or responsibili- 





‘St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau: Standardizing Salaries, by J. B. Probst. St. Paul, June, 1922, p. 3. 
The text of the ordinance applying to the bureau of water of the department of public utilities was given 
in the MONTHLY LABOR REviEw for February, 1921, pp. 80-83, as typical of all the ordinances in 1920, 
which increased the basic salaries 60 per cent, the accepted increase since 1916 in the cost ofliving. On 
January of each year thereafter salaries in the departments adopting the plan were to be adjusted in 
accordance with changes in the cost ofliving since 1916. These changes in the cost ofliving were to be deter- 
mined by reducing by 20 per cent the index numbers for food as published by the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in the MoNTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 

2St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Ninth annual report, for year 1922, p. 6. 

*St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Civil Service Rules and Classification. Oct. 15, 1922, 65 pp. 
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ties that go with a higher wage. And we would find the attainment of a higher waco 
in this way more to his advantage than to band together with some fellow employ (cs 
for the purpose of forcing others temporarily to pay him more than he is justly 
entitled to. 


The advantages of the new classification have been stated to be 
as follows: 


(1) It is simple in its operations and easy to understand. 

(2) It correlates the positions in different services on the basis of value. 
example, two employees classified in Grade 7, one holding a clerical position and {he 
other an engineering position, will at once be recognized as holding positions that re 
of equal value to the city, considering the qualifications required, character of dut 
responsibility, supply and demand, and jae pertinent factors. 

(3) An individual employee in any grade can no longer secure, by a mere chang 
ordinance, a rate of pay that properly belongs to a higher grade of service. To 
the higher rate of pay necessitates either a promotion through competitive examina 
or a regrading of the position. Regrading a position can only be accomplished 
consent of the civil service commissioner. 

(4) The attention ‘of the council in fixing salaries is through this classifica 
focused on the position rather than on the individual employee. 

(5) The classification makes it possible to establish a plan that will indicate defi 
lines of promotion. Im the ordinary scheme of classification, it is practically 
possible to fit into the classification any common-sense promotion rule. 

(6) Our city charter provides that transfers may be made from one position 
similar position in the same class and grade. Many transfers which common s 
dictates should be allowed in the interests of efficient service can not be made uw 
this charter provision if the ordinary type of classification were in force. The pres 
classification does not unreasonably restrict transfers. 

For each of the 17 distinctive groups in the graded service bas 
salaries were set which were considered as adequate compensation 
for the year 1916,° and the cost of living in 1922 was “‘deemed to 
have increased 50 per cent over the 1916 cost.”’ ‘To meet the increa 
im the cost of living a 50 per cent increase was granted by an ordinance 
of the council, effective October 1, 1922, to the seven lowest grades: 





The full percentage increase, however, is only allowed to the lower paid employ 
and this on the popular theory that the higher paid are not affected so seriously by 
rise in the cost of living.’ 

Increases were granted to the employees in the other grades, 
ranging from 46 per cent in the grade haying a basic entrance salar) 
of $90 a month, to 8 per cent in the grade having a basic entran 
salary of $300 a month. No increase was granted to the grade havi: 
an entrance salary of $375 a month. These adjusted rates were in 
effect until June 30, 1923. ‘The table below gives a summary of th 
salary provisions of the ordinance: 











4St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Standardizing Salaries, by J. B. Probst. St. Panl, June, 19 


2y8. 
t St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Ninth annual report, for year 1922, p. 7. 
6“*The year 1916 was taken as a base because the consensus of opinion among economists is that the leve! 
of prices will return not to a pre-war basis but in all probability to the level that prevailed in 1916.”’ (St. 
Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Standardizing Salaries, by J. B. Probst, June, 1922, p. 4.) 
7St. Paul. Civil Service Bureau. Standardizing Salaries, by J. B. Probst. St. Paul, June, 1922, p. 4 
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SUMMARY OF COUNCIL SALARY ORDINANCEJ 





























; 
Per- 
centage aut. 
Basic | imcrease | Entrance alent Equiv- | Equiv- 
entrance to offset rate | of por@ alent alent 
Grade. adtarv. cost-of- | adjusted wes entrance | entrance 
“1916 ’ living | to June seniority | Tate per | tate per 
increase | 30, 1923. ne 055 bs 4 day.? hour.? 
| gines .4 increa 
1916. 
| 
cg | Aden papel lad ty aoa | $32. 50 50 | $48.75 $5. 00 $2. 06 | $0. 26 
Cee Ee puted ob hdile comindddee ddvbnrinaadd | 40. 00 50 60. O0 5. 00 2. 54 eae 
ee in ee awh 66d ae ee eee 50D. WO a) | 75. 00 5. OO 3.17 {) 
ES tie 6 an nn nd da eek woken 60. 00 50 90, 00 5. OO 3. 81 | . 48 
eo, Se ere ee oe ee } 70. 00 50 105. OO 5, OO 1.44 - 
EE as nb dnd d songs eccewsnnadeel 75. 00 50 112. 50 5. O 1. 76 . 60 
id aes win ae wes ew ddiel s ) 0) 120. 00 ¥) 5. O8 . 64 
( Ditthens Geneeens a4 yore ee 90. 00 if 131. 40 5. 00 . 56 70 
es, 6 o 6-4 es bo dc 0 ST ho o Web bose ee 100. 00 42 142. 00 5. 00 6. O1 75 
TEs sdb ciidbentee cen ehssedeeaees 125. OO l p : i] 
56s pic hus eseridsacccvevensad 150. 00 3 l 7 14 06 
itd oe nas 6 «band 3 oh « vieens>*<aktet 175. GO 29 225. 75 8. 75 9. 55 1. 20 
GER Rs ASSESS oe la cccth Joes sendune 200. 0 25 250. 00 | 10. Of 10. 58 1.32 
ge Ee ee ee Pee ee | 225, GO 2} 272. 25 2 1 a es 
EE dodbdsbsddus pana d= <ag0edao ue 250. 00 17 | 292. of 12. 38 
RR RS ois db i546 44) hae + oidddemaddanl 3 300. 60 s 324. { ) 
SA Saree ee by, SES PP | en eee 











18t. Paul. Summary of Council Salary Ordinance, prepared by the city council, 1922. 

2 The rates in columns 6 and 7 are the equivalent rates as compared with the respective monthly rates 
specified in column 4. The final decimal! figures of the original table have been raised or retained accord- 
ing to whether the terminating fraction was above or below .005. 

$ Flat rate; not entitled to adjustment or seniority increase. 


Provision was also made in the ordinance for the annual revision 
of the salaries in the graded service on June 1, 1923, and on June 1 
of each year thereafter, in accordance with the changes in the cost 
of living. These changes are to become effective on July 1 of each 
year. It was stated in the first ordinance that the cost of living 
figures used were to be those of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, but this ordinance was amended on January 30, 1923, to 
provide that the figures to be used in the adjustment of the salaries 
should be those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Small mereases were also granted for seniority and special allowances 
were provided for the furnishing and upkeep of equipment.* 

For the ungraded service and for the common-labor service a 
resolution was adopted, effective November 1, 1921, which fixed 
certain rates for each occupation, although for these services no 
provision was made for readjustment as was made for the graded 
service.® 

On June 1, 1923, when, as provided in the ordinance, an adjust- 
ment was to take place m the salaries, reference was made to the 
latest available figures of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
showing changes in the cost of living. These figures were for March, 
1923," and showed for the United States an increase in the cost of 
living of 68.8 per cent as compared with 1913. As provided in the 
amended ordinance the index number for the cost of living for 1916 
was for the purpose of this adjustment assumed to be 112. By using 
the index numbers of 112 for 1916 and 168 for March, 1923, the cost 





8 Ordnance No. 5893 as amended to June 21, 1923. 

®St. Paul. Rates of compensation for city positions. Prepared and adopted by the city council, 1922. 
Resolution No. C. F. 42446, pp. 911. 

10 United States Bureau of bor Statistics, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, May, 1923, p. 100. 
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of living showed approximately a 50 per cent increase with 1916 as 
the base. As explained above, the year 1916 was taken as the 
basis for the adjustment of the salaries on October 1, 1922, when a]! 
salaries in the seven lowest grades of the graded service were increased 
by 50 per cent, which was assumed to be the increase in the cost of 
living in October, 1922, as compared with 1916. Higher salaried 
grades received at this time proportionately smaller increases. As the 
cost of living showed the same percentage increase over 1916 in March, 
1923, as it had in October, 1922, no adjustment was made in the 
salaries in June, 1923, and under the ordinance none will take place 
until July 1, 1924." 


rr Oo OS 


Wages in the Belgian Textile Industry in 1922. 


BULLETIN on the textile industries of Belgium and the 
Netherlands, published by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce as Trade Information Bulletin No. 105, 

contains a section (p. 5) on employment conditions and wages in the 
Belgian textile industry in 1922. While there was a large amount 
of unemployment in this industry during the greater part of 1921, 
considerable improvement in the situation began to be felt in the 
arly part of 1922, which continued through the year. The number 
of unemployed reported in January, 1921, was 61,269, or more than 
half the total number of registered workers, while in December, 1922, 
idle workers numbered only 6,432. 

Common labor in the cotton industry received an average hourly 
wage of 1.60 francs (30.9 cents, par) during 1922, as compared with 
0.35 franc (6.8 cents, par) in 1914. Mixers were paid an hourly rate 
of 1.65 francs (31.8 cents, par). Mule spinners operating two mules 
of 500 to 800 spindles received from 2.15 to 2.50 franes (41.4 to 48.3 
cents, par, per tere from 800 to 900 spindles, 2.25 to 2.60 francs 
(43.4 to 50.2 cents, par); from 900 to 1,000 spindles, 2.30 to 2.7 
franes (44.4 to 52.1 cents, par); from 1,000 to 1,100 spindles, 2.40 
to 2.80 francs (46.3 to 54 cents, par), and 1,100 to 1,200 spindles 
2.45 to 2.85 francs (47.3 to 55 cents, par) perhour. The hourly wages 
of twiners ranged from 1.95 to 2.60 frances (37.6 to 50.2 cents, par). 
Female ring spinners received from 1.20 to 2.10 franes (23.2 to 40.5 
cents, par) per hour; drawing-frame girls, from 1.45 to 2 francs 
(28 to 38.6 cents, par) and roving-frame girls, from 1.35 to 2 francs 
(26.1 to 38.6 cents, par). The hourly wages of weavers ranged from 
1.15 and 2.05 francs (22.2 and 39.6 cents, par) for two-loom work on 
plain goods to 2.75 francs (53.1 cents, par) for six-loom work, wit) 
extra allowances for Jacquard and pattern work. 


1 Letter to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics from Mr. J. B. Probst, chief examiner, Ci 
Service Bureau, St. Paul, June 2!, 1923. 
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‘Comparison of Wage Index with Other Economic Indexes in Germany. 


German Metal Workers’ Federation, makes the following com- 


} RECENT issue of the Metallarbeiter-Zeitung,' the organ of the 


parison of the wage index of May 38, 1923, with other official 


‘and unofficial economic indexes of Germany: 


Nindex has of late 


Index, 
Wholesale prices May 15, 1923 (official)... ... 2.2... cc. ccc cc ccc ceccces 7,105 
F'o¢ aE te ee dle cw ste eae ute alibaneiatemndhes 5, 758 
oe oo ee ee As CP Cd danwe sede csuiedséuetes 9, 624 
IS 6D de hh Mee Oe, cs cd CDW eiseis orn Cabo ab one 6, 165 
EEE ee a re re 11, 806 
Index of Berliner Tageblatt, May 15, 1923: 
TOS, Jileiss ced Midwed bdo «huis Ou bWiakcSde daa dcedle dees dss 9, 193 
ike din abated olen 5 bed tyed pase wid nen ve seh pe weweles € ou Baie 6, 398 
Dollar exchange rate at— 
inde ct kina dtisikesae ch aeqeu ek save oeesecddecceueedes 7,100 
aN in denote eihe dees <6 See sesbaen ge vidcocs.vaveew¥eune 13, 800 
Wages of manual workers, May 3, 1923... ..............2..20.020 eee eee eee. 2, 402 


From this reg eninge it becomes plainly evident that the wage 
een lagging far behind the wholesale price indexes 


Hand the index of the dollar-exchange rate. This fact is probably due 


4 
how 
¥ 

2 


ee 


to the following causes: In the first place it may be ascribed to the 
depreciation of the mark, to which wholesale prices react immediately 
because German manufacturers and wholesale dealers in making 
price quotations have of late adopted the practice of basing their 
prices not on the cost of materials and production or on the manu- 
facturers’ price but on the probable replacement cost. Wages, on 
the other hand, rise much more slowly, since changes in wage rates 
are generally based on changes in the cost of living index, and a 


‘month generally passes before this index has been computed while 


at least several weeks more elapse before wages are finally adjusted 
to the cost of living. Thus wages always lag behind prices and this 
fact works to the great detriment of the German wage earners, 
especially during periods of such violent depreciation of the mark as 
has been experienced in recent months. 








Metallarbeiter-Zeitung, Stuttgart, June 23, 1923. 
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Recent Minimum Wage Orders. 


Kansas. 


HE minimum wage law of Kansas is administered by the court 
od of industrial relations of that State. Its report for the year 
1922 presents a general cost-of-living budget prepared . 
basis of investigations made in 1921; also a survey nade dur 
summer of 1920. Emporia business women also submitted a 
ing budget on a three-year basis. These are reproduced as 11 
ing the basis on which modifications are made in the orders | 
the year. Rates were advanced from $8.50 per week to $11 in la 
work and to $10.50 in mercantile employments. The factory 
remained unchanged at $11, though some change was made i 
hours of labor. 

Attempts were made in Topeka to set aside the laundry ord: 
the manufacturing order, and temporary injunctions were ¢! | 
to prevent their operation. However, employers were require: to 
deposit suitable sums to make up the difference in wages shou! 
injunctions finally be dissolved. At the hearings the employe: 
tended that there was no evidence before the court that wages, | 
and working conditions were prejudicial to the health and we! 
of a substantial number of employees. The industrial court showed 
the surveys made and the results disclosed, the outcome being ‘he 
upholding of the orders by the district court. The money on deposi 
‘vas therefore checked to the employees direct by the industrial court, 

“This decision of the district court made it possible to go for, 
with the régulation work of enforcement of orders with a ¢: 
assurance and confidence than for some time in the past.” 





















Massachusetts. 





BRIEF review of the current operation and status of the 
mum wage law of Massachusetts has been furnished b 
assistant commissioner of labor and industries. The opening 
ment is to the effect that ‘‘the Massachusetts minimum wage | 
much more than recommendatory.”’ Records must be kept and 
inspection by the commission or its agent permitted, and n 
must be posted relative to the wage boards and decrees. Public 
opinion has been educated to an extent that makes it an importa! 
factor in securing compliance with the decrees. The great majomty 
of employers continue to comply with the provisions of these decrees, 
partly because they are recognized as reasonable, partly because tir) 
are based on findings, unanimous or practically so, of wage boars 
made up of representatives of both employers and employees, as we! 
as the public, and finally because of the force of public opiniol, 
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already noted. With the formation of the new wage board noted 
below, 17 occupations have come under review of such boards since 
the enactment of the law. Approximately 5,000 firms, employing 
hetween 75,000 and 80,000 women and girls, have workers in the 16 
occupations already covered. Seventy-two per cent of the firms, 
with 86.8 per cent of the employees, were found to be complying with 
the orders in 1922, while an additional 12.6 per cent of the employers, 
having only 2.9 per cent of the employees, made adjustments follow- 
ing inspection. The cases pending represent 15.4 per cent of the 
frms and 10.5 per cent of the employees. Between | and 2 per cent 
of these are considered as doubtful, while 1.6 per cent of the employers, 
having 1.8 per cent of the employees, refused to make adjustments. 
One compulsory provision of the law is that newspapers shall 


receive advertisements naming employers who fail or refuse to com- 


ply with the orders. The Boston Transcript recently declined to 
carry such advertisements and was fined $100 in the municipal court. 
‘The case has been earried to the superior court and from there will 


ico to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts.’’ This action 


will bring to a final determination the constitutionality of that 


Spart of the law which requires the papers to carry such advertise- 
iments tendered by the commission, and which provides also that 


both the commission and the newspapers shall be exempt from libel 
proceedings. 
Wage Board for Druggists’ Preparations, etc. 
rYN . . + 7 ° ° » 
The Minsmum Wage Commission of Massachusetts reports th 


‘organization of a wage board for establishments manufacturing drug- 
igists’ preparations, proprietary medicines, and chemical compounds. 


}\ wage investigation was made in the first quarter of 1920, “the 


period when wages were apparently at the peak.” The investiga- 
ition covered 33 establishments, and records were secured for 1,485 


women and girls. The numbers of men and of women are about 


equal, the manufacture and compounding being done by the men, 
pwhile the women are mainly employed in packing, labeling, wrap- 
sping, etc., also in some branches of clerical work. The work is in 
the mam unskilled, requiring but little learning time and permitting 
shifts from one process to another as the need arises. The variation 
m the earnings of women in the different occupational groups is 
Blicht. In labeling, packing, and bottle washing from one-half to 
stwo-thirds of the women earn less than $11 per week; clerical workers 
mecelve somewhat more, but more than half of these receive less than 
12. Time rates predominate, and in more than four-fifths of the 
entire group less than $13 per week was received for full-time employ- 
ment. About nine-tenths of the women covered by the report lived 
at home, but seven-tenths reported themselves entirely i capgirt- 
eng, while nearly two-thirds reported that they were contributing to 
the support of others. 
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Organization and Activities of the Women’s Bureau.’ 


HE Women’s Bureau was at first organized as the ‘Women jy 
Industry Service,” its specific purpose being to deal with th 
wise and efficient use of woman oe during the war emer. 

gency. When created by act of Congress in July, 1918, it was charged 
with the duty of “developing standards and policies to insure {hp 
effective employment of women, while conserving their health and 
welfare.’ It was to keep in touch with other agencies, both State 
and national, dealing with the work of women, and to strive to \ 
out with them a consistent program for handling the problems 
women in industry. 

The signing of the armistice changed the character of the work 
needed, but did not diminish its importance. The service was con- 
tinued as a temporary organization until on June 5, 1920, it wa 
established by Congress as the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, its functions, as specified in the creating act, being “to 
formulate standards and policies which shall promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase 
their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable em. 
ployment.” 

In pursuance of this program the bureau carries on research 
and conducts investigations into actual conditions affecting women 
inindustry. Its investigations are usually undertaken at the request 
of State or national authorities or of important private organizations 
interested in the welfare of working women. Such investigations a 
frequently requested as the basis for legislative campaigns concerning 
hours, wages, or working conditions. Other investigations ani 
special studies are made from time to time on the bureau’s ow 
initiative. The results of the various inquiries and studies are pul 
lished as bulletins. 

Aside from its bulletins the bureau issues monthly a mimeographed 
news-letter outlining current activities affecting women in industry, 
both in this country and abroad. The material for this is supplied 
largely by State officials and organizations, and the letter is : 
officials and individuals known to be actively interested in the sub- 
ject, as a means of keeping them in touch with the progress of the 
movement. 

The bureau also prepares and circulates exhibits illustrating good 
and bad working conditions for women, including moving-picture 
films “showing the interior and exterior of actual factories while 1 
operation, 20 copies of this picture being in constant use.” Othe! 
exhibit material consists of stereopticon slides, panels, posters, «nd 
miniature theaters containing cardboard models. | 

Appendixes to the monograph give an outline of the bureau: 
organization, a classification of its activities, and a list of its publica 
tions and exhibit material. 


1 Institute for Government Research. The Women’s Bureau, its history, activities, and organiza 
Baltimore, 1923. Service monographs of the United States Government, No. 22. 
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WOMAN AND CHILD LABOR, 


Child Labor in Connecticut. 


sense enforcement of such laws are favorably commented upon 

in the report of its department of labor on the conditions of 
wage earners 1n that State in 1921-22. Attention is also called to the 
tendency in Connecticut to raise the present age limit for child labor 
from 14 to 16 years of age. 

Manufacturers of the State do not seem very desirous of engaging 
child workers because of the care and trouble involved in their em- 
ith ey Violators of the child labor law are diminishing every 

, but notwithstanding this improvement close watch is necessary 

‘ pike ent infringements. of the statute, particularly in the case of 

carment-making firms, who are newcomers in the State, and small 

storekeepers. There is a trend toward the reduction of the number 
of minors employed in the 10-cent stores. 

The lowest rate for minor labor in stores is $6 a week in small 
towns and $7, $8, and $9 a weekin the larger towns. Child employees 
in fruit and grocery stores do not attract so much attention as in 
department stores. The working hours in the m: jority of the large 
stores range from 49 to 51% per week, and only in rare instances 
reach or exceed 54 in the big cities, and child clerks in these fruit 
and grocery stores are employ ed for the full period allowed and some- 
times beyond it. They are paid $6 a week as long as they can be 
retained at that sum. After that their wages range up to $10 and 
$12.50 a week. When paid the highest rate they are expected to 
look after cash accounts and do bookkeeping. In numerous cases 
the children’s earnings go back to the stores to buy food for their 
families. 

Numbers of parents misrepresent the age of their children to the 
State board of education agents in order to secure work permits for 
them. The number of regular work permits issued during the 
years ending November 1, 1920 and 1922, were, respectively, 14,397 
and 6,367. “Of the 6,367 regular permits issued in the latter year, 
500 were for merc bir work ae 5,862 for employment in manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries. 

Hundreds of minors in every city are illegally employed in running 
errands which are frequently for undesirable purposes, in assisting 
deliveries from stores, and in doing work which their parents have 
brought home from the factories. Children also work at night in 
the streets. 

The report also calls attention to children who do hard work after 
school hours in stores run by their own parents, such work not being 
prohibited by law, also to the boys on milk de livery wagons who suffer 
particularly ‘from the practice of daylight saving. 

Some of the Connecticut farmers have ‘their: own children doing 
light labor in the fields, but the fathers ‘are keen’ about having 
these young helpers go to school. It is reported that even the 
foreign-born farmers who have taken up abandoned farms do not 
work their children too hard. 

The only agricultural industry that uses large groups of workers 
in Connecticut is the tobacco industry. In 1921, 168 Connecticut 


(7 sense enforeemn protective laws for children and its common- 
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growers reported the employment of 8,859 workers, of which 8 
were white and 639 colored. The white workers included 4,563 | 
1,980 women, and 1,677 children. From incomplete data it is , 
mated that there were not . many employees in 1922. The in 
trial investigator who made the re port for the department of la| 
of the opinion that for children who have to do work in the to! 
fields ‘it is an actual advantage,” taking them away from the 
gestion of the city into the open country. She suggests, how 
that an hour and a half should be given as a rest period at 
The investigator considers that under the daylight-saving syst 
early morning work is a hardship, as the children between 11 an 
years of age will not go to bed until their usual retiring hour u 
standard time. 

Many children who work in the tobacco fields are membe! 
neighboring families who are well to do. Some girls earn as 1 
as $14 a week but the majority average $10. In 1921 boys re 
$1.50 to $2.25 a day and on piecework averaged from $12 to § 
week. Women were paid from $12 to $18 a week and me 

$2.50 per day with board to $3.50 to $3.75-without board, the 
rate being $2.50. The work on the farms rarely exceeds 55 ho 
week, and in such cases only because of a threatened weather c 
or after a protracted rainy period. 


Report of Kansas Children’s Code Commission. 


commission to study the existing legislation of the State affe 

children and to recommend such action by the State legis! 
as seemed necessary or desirable under the circumstances. Reapp: 
ments were made after the legislative sessions of 1919 and 192! 
in December, 1922, the commission submitted itsreport to the ge 
nor. This he forwarded to the legislature, with the suggestion 
the report reveive attention and careful study. It was said that 
work had been done in the passage of children’s measures by 
legislatures of 1919 and 1921, ‘‘but there is still much to be ac: 
plished. ” 

The report begins by announcing the widespread acceptance 
similar idea in the different States, children’s code commis: 
having been created by executive appointment or legislative en 
ment in 25 of the States and the District of Columbia. The result 
been the enactment of a number of laws, in some States of ‘“‘p: 
cally the entire program of the commission.” 

The pamphlet of 50 pages is divided into seven chapters, 
sian phase of the subject more or less distinct. from 
others. Phe different Ridedings are: General interests of child: 
Dependent children; Defective children; Delinquent children; ‘ 
dren in industry ; Health of childr en; and Protection of maternit y 
infancy. Enactments are proposed ‘under each heading, a summ 
of the contents of the contemplated measures being presented, ‘0! 
lowed in general by a comparison with the present Saw and wit! 
laws of other States. Thus under the heading “Laws for gener: 
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interests of children”’ a bill is proposed to establish in each county a 
department of public welfare, now nonexistent in Kansas but found 
in eight or nine States of the Union. A second measure would estab- 
lish a court of domestic relations in counties of over 65, 000 popula- 
tion which would create a new division of the district court in three 
counties of the State. Such courts are found in six States in the more 
populous sections. Other proposals relate to the marriage laws, 
physical examination before marriage, and a law for punishing vio- 
lations of marriage laws. 

The proposals for amending the child labor law include a mini- 
mum age of 14 years for all employments, including commercialized 
agricultural work, and of 16 years in specified hazardous occupations 
instead of the less exact and specific existing legislation. The com- 
mission recommends that the regulation of the hours of labor be 
extended and work certificates required for all employments. Educa- 
tional requirements should be advanced and a physical examination 
required of all children entering employment. Amendments to the 
compulsory education law and the creation of part-time and continua- 
tion sehpote are also recommended. 

The suggestions under the other chapters are broad and inclusive 
and if adopted, will doubtless remedy the condition of the present 
statutes in which the commission found ‘“‘much patchwork and but 
little correlation.”’ 











LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 





Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Cases. 


HREE recent decisions of the Railroad Labor Board are indica- 
tive of the status of relations between the Pennsylvania Railroad 

and the classes of employees involved. It will be remembered that 
for its employees other than the train service brotherhoods, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has recently attempted to install so-called 
“employee representation” plans which ignore the labor organiza- 
tions. The cardinal points of the Pennsylvania employee repre- 
sentation plan as stated by President Rea to the Railroad Labor 
Board are: 

1) The employees’ representatives must be individuals. 
2) They must be bona fide employees of the company. 
) They must be selected by secret ballot. 
1) They can not be labor organizations as such, though an employee elected by 
ballot is not disqualified from acting because he belongs to or is an officer of a | 
organization. 


In its zeal to carry out these principles the Pennsylvania has, in 
the opinion of the Railroad Labor Board, violated the decisions of 
the board. Decisions Nos. 1829 and 1833, rendered on June 12 and 
June 23, respectively, contain the board’s opinion on the action of 
the Pennsylvania in refusing to carry out the decisions of the board 
relative to proper representation of employees in the shop crafts, 
and in the cleri val, freight, and express services. Decision No. 1827, 
issued on June 8, relates to the formation of a system federation of 
maintenance-of-way men and railway-shop laborers. The history 
of the case and the occasion for decision No. 1829, affecting the shop 
crafts, appear in the board’s findings which follow in full: 


Shop Crafts. 


Nature of the proceeding.—This proceeding is an investigation under section 315 of 


the transportation act, 1920, to ascertain and declare whether or not the Pennsy! 
vania system has violated decision No. 218 of the Railroad Labor Board. That se: 
tion of the law reads as follows: 

“The labor board, in case it has reason to believe that any decision of the |a! 
board or of an adjustment board is violated by any carrier, or employee or sub 
dinate official, or organization thereof, may upon its own motion after due notice and 
hearing to all persons directly interested in such violations, determine whether in 
its opinion such violation has occurred and make public its decision in such manner 
as it may determine.”’ . 

Congress having provided no penalty for the violation of the Railroad Labor Boards 
decisions save the céndemnation of a disinterested and fairminded public, made it 
the duty of the board, in proper cases, to invoke such popular disapprobation against 
either the carrier or the employees. 


r 


[- 








1 Pennsylvania Standard, June 13, 1923, p. 1. 
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History of the case.—It is not necessary to recite in great detail the history of the 
dispute which resulted in decision No. 218. The facts involved in that controversy 
are matters of record in docket 404. Their condensed recapitulation will suffice for 
the present purpose. 

At the termination of Federal control the Pennsylvania system, in common with 
pra tically all the other carriers, desired a revision of the rules and working condi- 
(ions of the shop employees. Under the requirements of the transportation act, 1920, 
it was necessary for the carrier to take this matter up with the representatives of the 
shop employees and endeavor, in good faith, to negotiate an agreement. At that 
time the federated shop crafts (System Federation No. 90) held the agreement with 
the carrier, and their representatives offered to enter upon negotiations in regard to 
the changes sought by the carrier. The carrier declined this offer on the ground 
that it had not been furnished with evidence that said organization actually repre- 
sented a majority of the employees in question, and stated that it had already pre- 
pared a ballot ior an election in which shop-craft employees should designate their 
representatives. The representatives of the organization objected to the form of 
this ballot on several grounds, but proposed to go along with the carrier in the con- 
templated election, provided the name of their organization, System Federation 
No. 90, was placed on the ballot. This proposal was declined by the carrier, and, as 
a cousequence, the carrier held an election with a ballot containing only the names 
of individuals; and the organization held an election with a ballot containing the 
name of System Federation No. 90, with blank space for those who desired to vote 
otherwise. In the election held by the carrier, there were 3,480 votes cast and counted. 
In the election conducted by the employees, there were 26,055 votes cast, all of which 
but 7 were cast for System Federation No. 90. These votes were cast by employees 
a tually in service. 

The dispute thus engendered resulted in decision No. 218, in which the Railroad 
Labor Board held that both elections were invalid and ordered that one election be 
held in which all the employees should be permitted to vote either for any individual 
or for any labor organization, as they might prefer. 

In this decision the employees acquiesced, but the carrier declined to do so, refus- 
ing to participate in or recognize the election ordered by the board. 

The board thereafter cited the carrier before it under section 313 of the transporta- 
tion act in the case now under consideration. This case was heard by the board 
October 20, 1921. The carrier’s principal contention was in substance that the board 
did not have jurisdiction over a dispute involving the question of who should rep- 
resent the employees in conference and negotiations with the carrier and how such 
representatives should be selected, and that decision No. 218 was therefore invalid. 

Aiter said hearing under section 313 and prior to the pronouncement of a decision 
based thereon, the carrier, procured an injunction from a Federal district judge, 
inhibiting the Railroad Labor Board from rendering a decision in said case. In 
this litigation the Department of Justice represented the Railroad Labor Board, 
and the case was carried through the two lower courts and the Supreme Court with 
more than ordinary promptness. The Supreme Court of the United States rendered 
its unanimous decision February 19, 1923, in which it fully upheld the right of the 
board to issue decision No. 218 and to render a decision under section 313, declaring 
that the carrier had violated the board’s decision, and dismissed the carrier’s suit 
and dissolved the injunction. 

This action was not brought by the Pennsylvania system to test the question as 
to whether the board’s decision No. 218 was enforceable, for it was not contended 
by the board that its decision was legally enforceable. The action was brought for 
the purpose of having the courts say that the board had exceeded its jurisdiction in 
rendering decision No. 218, that said decision was therefore invalid, and that the 
board had no right to issue a condemnatory decision under section 313 based on such 
invalid decision. It was naturally presumable that the carrier meant to obey the 
decision if the Supreme Court sustained the board’s jurisdiction to render it. Other- 
wise it was perfectly useless to take the matter to the Supreme Court, for the carrier 
did not have to go there to obtain authority to ignore the decision. 

After the Supreme Court had freed the board from the injunction it was deemed 
advisable in the interest of industrial peace on the Pennsylvania system to give the 
catrier an opportunity to conform to the decision of the board before further pro- 
ceedings were had. Officials representing the carrier were called into conference 
with the board, but the effort was unavailing. “ake 

Opinion.—The course adopted by the Pennsylvania system in this matter is inde- 
fensible from every viewpoint. It can not be justified on the ground that the con- 
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tention of the employees or the decision of the board deprived the carrier of t! 
to deal with its own employees. System Federation No. 90 was composed exc! 
of employees of the Pennsylvania system and their officers and representatives yoy, 
employees of the carrier. Li, in rare instances, these local representatives oj ; 
employees availed themselves of the advice and aasistance of the officers « 
national organization or of other counsel, this would have been the exercise of 
mental right. The board’s decision did not require the carrier to negoti 
System Federation No. 90 or any other organization, but merely accorded 
employees the right to chose between System Federation No. 90 and the o1 
tion set up by the carrier. 

The plan called ‘‘employee representation,’’ which the Pennsylvania 
assumes to have originated, is guaranteed in the transportation act, 1920, and , 
on the railroads throughout the United States. [f employee representatio: 
anything at ali, it signifies the right of a class of employees, through majority 
to select their cwn representatives to negotiate with the carrier acreements ¢ 
wages and working conditions. This is what Congress said it meant, but 
craits have so far been deprived of this plain, simple, indisputable rig) 
Pennsylvania system. The carrier has not questioned the right of these em 
to choose their own representatives, but it has prevented the exercise of thi 
While professing its acceptance and observance of the principle of employe: 
sentation, it has set up a system which throttles the majority and establis 
representation of a coerced and subservient minerity proven originally to am: 
about 104 per cent of this class of employees. 

While the carrier was refusing to deal with the organization of the shopm. 
that of the clerks, as such, it negotiated agreements with the train and engine | 
hoods, which they signed officially as the representatives of those orgamizati: 
the same right had been accorded to the shopmen this controversy would nev: 
existed. 

The problem of efficient and uninterrupted railway transportation is of pars 
importance to the people of this country. The peaceful adjustment of labor 
versies greatly contributes to this end. The method provided by Congress | 
settlement of labor disputes has been honored and observed both by carri 
employees in am overwhelming number of instances. The railroad which re: 
conform to the labor provisions of the Federal law assumes toward the publi 
same attitude held by employees who strike against said provisions. No oth: 
road in the United States has taken a position similar to that adopted by the Pe 
vania in this case. 

Decision.—The Railroad Labor Board, under the authority of section 313 

ortation act, 1920, finds that the Pennsylvania system has violated d: 
No. 218 of the board, after the Supreme Court of the United States had uph 
board’s right to render said decision, and has thereby denied to its shop em) 
essential rights as laboring men to which Congress had declared them entitled 


Railway Clerks. 


The oe of the case of the Brotherhood of Railway and Stevm- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees was 
similar to that of the shopmen. In this case the evidence s! 
and the carrier admits the following results of the balloting as 
conducted by the carrier: 

1. On the Akron division, central region, where there were 172 clerks, th: 
mitteemen selected in the election held by the carrier received, respectively, 
and 4 votes. 

2. On the eastern division, central region, out of 750 eligible clerical vote ; 
committeemen which the carrier declared elected, received, respectively, 94, 65, and 
61 votes. 

3. On the Pittsburgh division, central region, out of 1,345 eligible clerical 
the committeemen received, respectively, 151, 147, and 146 votes. 

4. On the northern division, central region, the chairman of the commit‘ 


elected by a vote of 20. 
5. On the Renovo division, from a total of 305 eligible votes, the committecmen 
declared to be eleeted received 19 votes. 
it appears from the proof that on certain divisions some of the members oi 
clerks’ organization voted in the election conducted by the carrier, casting 
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allots for the “‘ Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers 
ball . a & . I 2 . we | 
Express and Station Employees” or for the ‘‘system board of adjustment” of said 
clerks’ orgamization. [t iba 

For example: On the Baltimore division, eastern region, 414 votes were cast for 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
station Employees. These votes were thrown out and committeemen declared 
elected who received 28 votes. _ 

On the Chicago Terminal division, northwestern region, the system board of adjust- 
ment of said clerks’ organization received 495 votes. These ballots were ignored as 
void, and committeemen were declared elected who received, respectively, 105, 
g3. ind 76 votes. 

in the general offices in Pittsburgh, in the office of the auditor, through traffic, the 
system board of adjustment, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, received 512 votes, which were declared 
void by the carrier and were not counted. 

After the procedure above outlined had been carried out, the 
brotherhood submitted to the Railroad Labor Board a dispute 
ealling into question the behavior of the carrier. Decision No. 220 
of the board, rendered August 3, 1921, held that the carrier’s course 
was not in conformity with the transportation act, and ordered a 
new election. The carrier failed to comply with this decision and 
the board instituted an inquiry. Before the hearing of the case the 
carrier obtained the injunction as described in the above decision. 

Following the Supreme Court’s decision holding that the board 
had jurisdiction over the dispute,’ the brotherhood, through its 
chairman on the Pennsylvania Railroad, addressed a communication 
to the management of the carrier requesting the renewal of negotia- 
tions and the application of decision No. 220. This letter and a sub- 
sequent one were ignored, and ‘‘soon thereafter the board endeavored 
by direct conference with the carrier’s officials to obtain the ecarrier’s 
acquiescence in the decision of the Supreme Court.” Failing in this, 
a hearmg was called for May 21,1923. The carrier declined to appear 
and im its answer left the inference that the dispute had been settled. 
Upon the motion of the representatives of the employees, the board, 
backed. by its power of subpcena, summoned the president of the 
Pennsylvania system to testi y concerning the facts in the case. His 
testimony disclosed the fact that “‘ the dispute had not been adjusted 
and that the only agreement purporting to have been made with the 
employees in question was that made with the representatives of a 
minority of the employees selected by the election arbitrarily held by 
the carrier and declared by the board to have been unfair, illegal, 
and vord.”’ 

Evidence introduced by the employees showed the further fact that 
(“ . ; * .- . . 
employees, who had insisted upon the right of majority ig ea 
tion as guaranteed by Congress and declared by this board, had been 
harassed’ by officials of the carrier and coerced into an attitude of 
silent submission or discharged from the service of the carrier.” 

Che board says: 

Notwithstanding the fact that the statute provides that a class of employees shall 
enjoy the right of selecting the representatives of such class, one of the carrier’s counsel 
before the board. made this statement: “‘We claimed the right to deal with our em- 
ployees either through a majority or minority representation.’ In other words, the 
Carrier arrogates to itself the privilege of treating with contempt the principle of 
majority representation, which is fundamental not only in the transportation act, 
1920, but throughout the Constitution and the institutions and laws of our land. 


— 











* For details of this decision, see MONTHLY LaBor REVIEW, April, 1923, pp. 143-146. 
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It was the opinion of the board in this case that— 


The position of the Pennsylvania system in this matter is devoid of intrinsi rit 
violative of the will of Congress, and destructive of the rights of the employe: Th, 
employees were not seeking any advantage over the carrier and the Railroad 
Board had not presumed to encroach on the prerogatives of the managemen| 
sense. The public should also understand that no question of wages, rules, di 
or management was involved. The mooted question of the open or closed s 
not at issue. There was no proposal to arbitrarily require the carrier to d: 
any particular labor organization. The only issue was one of such insi 
import to the carrier as to make its flagrant course one of astonishment to disi: 
citizens. The issue is tersely stated, stripped of all surplusage, in the f 
question and answer quoted from the record of the statement at the hearing « 
president representing the Pennsylvania system: 

“Question. Simply drawing this distinction, that if they will agree to d: 
you as individuals you will deal with them; but,if they deal with you a 
representing employees’ organizations, you will not deal with them? 

‘‘Answer. You have stated it correctly.”’ 

In the face of this statement of the carrier’s position, the fact remains | 
carrier has negotiated agreements with the four train and engine service broth: 
which are now outstanding and on file in this case and which are signed by thy 
of those organizations as such and not as individuals. This inconsistent 
involves the admission on the part of the road that it respects the rights of en 
when they are backed by the four powerful train and engine brotherhoods, 
when they have only the support of the newer and less potent clerks’ organ) 

The Railroad Labor Board can not subscribe to such a doctrine. It is cont 
the very essence and spirit of the transportation act, 1920, which is predicated 
idea that the rights of neither the carrier nor the employees should be dep 
upon force and power but upon justice and reason. If the same just recogni| 
been accorded to the clerks’ organization that was conceded to the engineers, | 
coaductors, and trainmen, this dispute would never have arisen and the 
vania system would not now find itself in the lone attitude among all the gr 
roads of the United States of attempting to nullify the transportation act, a 
not in the defense of its rights but in the oppression of its employees. 

Moreover, in still another analogous case, has the Pennsylvania system lap: 

a glaring inconsistency. Having refused in a similar way to recognize the 
nance-of-way brotherhood and having fostered an opposition organization ca 
Pennsylvania System Fraternity, the carrier proceeds to enter into an agr 
with this fraternity which is executed for the fraternity by its general ch 
officially and not individually, thus demonstrating again the purpose of the carricr 1 
attempt to break down and destroy those organizations which appear to be the « 
representatives of a majority of the employees, even though it be found deali 
the new organization in identically the manner in which it refused to deal \ 
old one. 

Throughout this controversy the employees concerned and their represe: 
have borne themselves in a manner worthy of the highest commendation. D: 
of their rights, they did not strike and visit their grievances upon the head 
unoffending public. Sustained in their requests by the Railroad Labor Board, 
in turn was approved by the courts of the country, they have proceeded quiet! : 
the performance of their duties, awaiting ultimate justice. Surely the Cong 
the United States when it reconvenes will take proper steps to guarantee | 
employees and to the public that no carrier, however great and powerful, sha! 
tr aa industrial discord and endanger public tranquility by flouting the 

ongress as interpreted by the established courts and tribunals of our country. 
thought is embodied here in response to the petition of these employees t 
Railroad Labor Board formally call the attention of Congress to this situation 


As in the case of the shop crafts, the board decided that 


The Pennsylvania system has violated decision No. 220 of the board, ai 
invoking the judgment of the Federal courts as to the board’s right to rend’ 
decision has persisted in such violation in contempt of the unanimous opinio! 
United States Supreme Court sustaining the jurisdiction of the board. 
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Maintenance-of-Way Men. 


Decision No. 1827 of the board involved three questions: 


(a) Recognition of Joseph Greek, general chairman of the United Brotherhood of 

Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers as the duly authorized 
representative of the employees affiliated with that organization. 

(b) Leave of absence and free transportation to Joseph Greek for the transaction of 
business as the employees’ representative. 

(¢) ) Shall the agreement ne wotiated Ww ith committee of the above-named organization, 

which became effective August 15, 1921, be continued in effect, and shall the rules 
promulgated i in decision No, 501 be incorporated in said agreement where correspond- 

ing to the rules in dispute? 

The ev idenc ein this case showed that conferences in conformity with 
the provisions of the transportation act and the decisions of the board 
were held between the representatives of the carrier and the brother- 
hood. At these conferences the duly elected representatives of the 
brotherhood were recognized by the carrier and an agreement negoti- 
ated. Disputed rules were referred to the Railroad Labor Board. 
Decision No. 501 and addenda thereto decided such disputes. The 
agreement was signed by representatives of the carrier and by L. I. 
Kennedy who signed himself as general chairman of the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of W ay mploy ees and Railway Shop Laborers, 
indicating that the agreement was between the carrier and the 
brotherhood. This agreement was signed August 15,1921. Shortly 
rior to November 7, 192 1, Mr. Kennedy, as general chairman of the 
yrotherhood on the Pennsylvania Railroad, called a mee ting of local 
lodge officers of the brotherhood, joint protective board members, 
and division chairmen. 

The stenographic report of the meetings so held clearly indicates that Mr. Kennedy 
and several of his constituents had definitely planned this meeting for the purpose of 
withdrawing from the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers and inaugurating a separate organization or system fraternity. 
The minutes of these meetings show that it was the wish of certain of those in attend- 
ance that the matter of withdrawing from the brotherhood be submitted to the employ- 
ees for vote to determine whether or not they desired such action. This proposal was 
vigorously denounced by Mr. Kennedy and certain of his constituents, and the motion 
that the matter be referred to the rank and file was overruled. The motion to with- 
draw from the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers was adopted, after which a constitution and by-laws were drawn up 
and adopted for the regulation of the system fraternity. 

The carrier was notified of the formulation of the system fraternity, 
met the representatives, recognized Mr. Kennedy as ‘the duly author- 
ized representative of the employees, and abrogated the agreement 
with the brotherhood without compliance w ith the termin: iting 
clause included in the agreement and without notification or consul- 
tation with the duly authorized representative of the brotherhood. 

A new agreement was signed on Januar y 1, 1922, by se sme 
of the carrier and Mr. Kennedy a s “General Chairman -ennsylvania 
System Fraternity.”’ ‘There is othing in the evidence,” says the 
decision, “to indicate that the system fraternity was duly authorized 
by a majority of the employees involved to represent them in said 
negotiations. * * * On the other hand, it is shown that the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Laborers did satisfy the carrier prior to the negotiation of the 
agreement effective August 18, 1921, that they did represent a majority 
of the employees involved.”’ 
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The brotherhood contends that after the employees ascertain 
the status of affairs, a vast majority repudiated and condemned \\ 
Kennedy and his associates, and that at the time of submission 

this case he represented only a small minority, ‘‘ despite coercion ; 

threats alleged to have been made in an effort to force the employ 

to affiliate with the Pennsylvania System Fraternity.” They c. 

tend further that on February 20, 1922, the duly accredited repres 

tatives of the brotherhood elected Joseph Greek general chairman 

represent the organization, of which fact the carrier was subsequent 
apprised. Leave of absence and free transportation for Mr. Gr 

to adjust differences between employees and the management vy 
refused by the carrier, apparently on the ground that he was 1 
recognized as the duly authorized representative of the employe 
It is the contention of the brotherhood that the agreement effect 

August 15, 1921, entered into with the workers’ organization, is ; 

legally in effect and that the decision of the board (Sees. a—6, a—9, a: 
a-10 of Article V of decision No. 501) upon rules disputed at t! 
time, should be considered a part of the agreement. 

It was the opinion of the board that— 


The agreement dated August 15, 1921, was duly executed with the definite sanct 
of a majority of the employees interested and did not represent an action instituted 
the representatives alone. This agreement was apparently entered into in 
faith as an agreement between the Pennsylvania system and the United Brother! 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers and not between | 
Kennedy and his committee. Hence, while it is the procedure for some individ 
or individuals to sign for either party thereto, the document does not constitute 
agreement between the individuals signatory thereto, but between the carric: 
organization which they assume and have been duly authorized to represent. 

Mr. Kennedy in signing the agreement dated August 15, 1921, did so for and on 
half of employees represented by the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of \' 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers. Mr. Kennedy, therefore, had no author: 
to abrogate an agreement negotiated with said organization, nor did the carrier « 
ply with the provisions of the transportation act, 1920, nor with the agreement dv 
negotiated, when it agreed to recognize a committee as being the duly authoriz: 
representative of the employees, when no evidence was introduced to indicate thai 
majority of the employees desired such action, or any opportunity extended to | 
organization party. to this dispute to show whether or not the employees desired 1! 
organization to continue representing them. 

It is unreasonable, as well as inconsistent, to assume that an individual, d: 
authorized to represent an organization, and who has been duly authorized by | 
employees to represent that organization, can take the position that he represe: 
the same employees under some other form of organization without securing t 
sanction. 

The procedure followed in this case with respect to the abrogation of a duly execut: 
agreement without conference with or sanction by one of the parties thereto is a n: 
departure, and one which, if extended, would practically abrogate any agreeme 
that might be entered into if the individuals signatory thereto desired a chan 
regardless of the wishes of those whom they were originally chosen to represent. 

The Railroad’ Labor Board, after weighing the evidence, must state that the acti 
on the part of the carrier in this case is not in line with the principles enumerated 
the transportation act, 1920, nor does it representa just and reasonable basis of busin: 
dealings with employees’ representatives as guaranteed by said act. 


The board decided— 


(a) That from the evidence submitted Joseph Greek is the duly authorized gener: 
ehairman of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railwa 
Shop Laborers.and should be'so recognized as such by the carrier. ' 

Oy That Mr. Greek should be granted leave of absence and free transportation | 
bar andling of matters affecting the classes of employees of the railroad represent«! 
by him. 
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(c) That the agreement entered into with the United Brotherhood of Maintenance 
' Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, effective August 15, 1921, shall be 
considered in effect from its effective date and continued in full force and effect 
ntil changed in conformity with the terminating clause thereof. The rules as pro- 
ulgated in decision No. 501, where corresponding to the rules in dispute and which 
ere omitted from the agreement dated August 15, 1921, shall be incorporated in and 
nsidered a part of this agreement. 


Unlike many of the more important recent decisions of the board, 
ie decisions in all three of the above cases were unanimous. 





Hat and Cap Industry—Chicago. 


BY DECISION of Impartial Chairman James Mullenbach, members 

of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers who are working under 
agreement with the Chicago Cloth Headwear Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, comprising 13 houses, received an increase in wages of 5 per 
cent, effective May 8. Similar increases have been put into effect 
by a number of independent manufacturers. From 400 to 500 cloth 
hat and cap workers in the Chicago market are said to be affected 
by this decision, which follows in full: 

On March 8 Local No. 5 of the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers presented a request 
for an increase of 10 per cent in wages to take effecton May 8. This request was made 
in conformity with the provision of the agreement requiring 60 days’ notice when 
any general adjustment of wages was proposed by either side. 

The union, in support of its request, urged that the increase was justified by reason 
of the inerease in the cost of living since May 8, 1922; that wages had been increased 
in comparable loca! industries; that there had been wage advances in other indus- 
tries generally throughout the country; that the standards in the Chicago market had 
kept the costs of production down and that there had been an advance in the price 
of caps, so that manufacturers were in position to give larger share to the workers 
from presenti income. 

The association, on the other hand, contended that there was no justification for 
an increase in wages at this time on the ground of cost of living, as this had advanced 
about 2 per cent since last May, or in the increases given to other industnes, whether 
local or general, as those ad vances had taken place largely in nonunion and admittedly 
low-paid industries as compared with cap making; that where increases had been 
eranted in comparable industries the increases had heen given for some special rea- 
son, asin Cleveland, where the purpose was to level the wage rates to those in other 
clothing markets; that manufacturing costs in the cap business had not been reduced; 
that, on the contrary, manufacturers had had to reduce their selling price in order to 
meet the competition of other markets, more particularly those of the Middle West, 
where the trade was still in certain cities quite nonunionized; and, further, that in 
no cap market had there been any increase to date, although the union had recently 
made am agreement in the Northwest, and no request for an increase had been made 
in the New York market, although provision for such a petition was contained in the 
agreement, 

In support of these contentions each party filed written briefs, in which the evidence 
and arguments were presented in detail. The board has carefully considered these 
and finds that the chief ground for any change in wages at this time lies not in the 
change in the cost of living, which has not been considerable enough to war- 
rant a change in wages, but in the general movement of wages upward and the general 
business conditions. Because of the tendency to increase wages both in nonunion 
and union industries, the board believes that some increase in wages is warranted, 
despite the fact that no increase has been made to date in any other cap market, 
and recognizing, also, that the Chicago cap manufacturers are confronted by ver) 
severe competition. Because of these last two facts the board does not see its way 
clear to grant the full amount of increase requested by the union and believes that 5 
per cent increase is all that is justified at this time. The board directs that wages be 
increased 5 per cent, and that the allowance be made retroactive beginning May 8. 

The standards are to be maintained at the present rating, but no increases are to 
be granted unless the worker exceeds 100 per cent in production, and no reductions 
are to take place unless the worker falls below 90 per cent. 
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Unemployment Insurance. 


Some reference was made in the brief of the union to unemployment insur. 
Unemployment insurance would doubtless help to stabilize labor supply and y 
be of advantage to both parties if properly set up. But, as the union recog: 
the agreement does not provide for this, and the board is consequently wi 
authority to act. Informal negotiations have taken place, and it.is recomm« 
that these be continued. In the opinion of the board each party to any unen 
ment insurance arrangement would need to be greatly strengthened in order to 
the plan work with good efficiency and mutual satisfaction. 





Marine Personnel—Shipping Board Vessels. 


"THE United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporatio 
has announced revised wage scales and working rules effective 
July 1 for engineer and deck officers, radio operators, and the st 
ard’s department on Shipping Board vessels. Seales and worki: 
rules affecting engineer officers were agreed upon in conference 
between representatives of the United States Shipping Board and 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. Deck offic: 
wages and working rules were agreed upon in similar fashion with rep- 
resentatives of the National Association of Masters, Mates, and Pil. is 
of America and of the Neptune Association, representing license 
deck officers. The working rules for all classes remain unchane 
except that relief engineers are to be paid $8 per night instead of s7. 
The deck and engineer officers’ scales, which provide for increases «| 
$20 per month, are to run until June 30, 1924, except that rec 
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° : : ( 
sideration of wages may take place on December 1, 1923, for the s 
months’ period commencing January 1, 1924. C 

The personnel of the steward’s department receive increases rang- 
ing from $7 to $15 per month. Radio operators receive increases 
$15 and $20 per month. The time during which the scales affec: 
the two latter classes are to remain effective is not stated. 
The old and revised scales follow: 
OLD AND REVISED WAGE SCALES ON SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS FOR DECK 
ENGINEER OFFICERS, RADIO OPERATORS, AND PERSONNEL OF STEWARD’S > 
PARTMENT. 
Licensed deck officers. 
Seale effective on vessels of specified class én— 
s 
Occupation. July 1, 1922. July 1, 1923. | 
At| Biri ci1|p1{e:{/a1[{B1[{ci[ p: fg 
ry Préies — * = — C 
PU: <nacnccovcacesaqcseecnssctceseces $315 | $285 | $270 | $265 | $250 | $335 | $305 | $290 | sos | 
PUG MMOGs oid Seid sssc ec cceccscescess 175} 170} 165] 160] 155] 195] 190] 185] iso | EE 
Second mate........----+-+---++++++++-- 155 | 150] 145] 140] 135] 175] 170] 165] 160 | l 
in dctctnntdahadesnbades s9008 135 130 | 1380] 125) 120] 155| 150] 150] 145 
i , cote cn at <mrscae «> 6 os ae soe Sas ME E-ccctaiteansalees +s ite 2 ee ~All 
Engineer officers. 1! 
— | 
NT. Sibindds « deddea ile ddesaes st $280 | $250 | $240 | $230 | $220 | $300 | $270 | $260 | $250) $2: , 
First assistant engineer ............-.... 175 | 170} 165] 160] 155} 195] 190] 185] 180) . 2 
Second assistant engineer............... 155 | 150} 145] 140] 1385] 175] 170] 165 160 | t 
Third assistant engineer................-. 135 | 130] 130] 125] 120] 155] 150} 150] 145 
Fourth assistant engineer ............... _ 2 ti! FE a Veggie ae eeee Sy es ae } 
Junior engineer... ......-.-.--+++e- cocee| 100 |. 222-2). - 2 oon fen ee celenecee 19D J. cccvclocsecs |--++-- P 

1 Vessels are classed according to their power tonnage, represented by gross tonnage plus indicated h a 
power as given in the “ List of merchant vessels of the United States,”’ as compiled by the Commissi:c! pC 
of Navigation, or in other recognized maritime lists: Single screw—Class A, over 20,001; class B, 12,(\'! ‘0 
20,000; class C, 7,501 to 12,000; class D, 5,001 to 7,500; class E, below 5,001; twin screw—class A, over 15,()1: : I 


class B, 9,001 to 15,000; class C, 5,501 to 9,000; class D, 3,501 to 5,500; class E, below 3,501. 
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oLD AND REVISED WAGE SCALES ON SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS FOR DECK AND 
*NGINEER OFFICERS, RADIO OPERATORS, AND PERSONNEL OF STEWARD’S DE- 
PARTMENT—Concluded. 


Radio operators. 











Seale effective on vessels of s pecified class on— 





July 1, 1922. 











July 1, 1923. 





Occupation. —————_|— a E g = 
A* B: C4 A? B3 











Li- | wave. Li- | w Li- Lt | wees | Wage. 


cense. cense. Wage. 











cense. cense. cense. 





















{ | 
Chief operator........ | Ist $105 2d; $90; 2d; $90 Ist $125 2d $105 2d | $105 
First assistant........ | 2d 95 3d | , 2 teen seb | 2d 110 | 3d hy PRE Pl 
Second assistant..... | 3d FO levees iaSweccloseoes | saecese | 3d 95 |. --cnnlecceenelececceleneeces 
| 








Steward’s department, freight vessels. 






































Scale effective on vessels Seale effective on vessels 
in specified trade on— | in specified trade on— 
. . ' 
Occupation. Feb. 1, 1922. | July 1, 1923. Occupation. Feb. 1, 1922. | July 1, 1923. 
; 
For- | Coast-| For- | Coast- For- | Coast-| For- | Coast 
eign. | wise. | eign.| wise. eign. | wise. jeign. | wise. 
i 
— ES —} | 
Chiefsteward......... $105 $95 | $120 $110 || Messman.............. $45 | $45) $52 $52 
Steward and cook..... 105 95 |} 120 110 |} Utility man........... 45 45 52 52 
CR cn nonce 90 80 | 100 90 || Deck messboy......... 35 35 | 42 | 42 
Second cookand baker.| 70 65 80 75 |] Engine messboy....... 35 35 | 42 | 42 
Second cook.........-. 65 60 75 70 || Steward’s messboy .. . . 35 | 35 | 42 42 
i ee a ee 70 65 | 80 75 | 








*Class A: Vessels licensed to carry a total of 200 or more persons, passengers, and crew. 
‘Class B: Vessels not in Class A, licensed to carry a total of 50 or more persons, passengers and crew. 
‘Class C: All other vessels. 


Structural Ironworkers—New York City. 


HE following agreement signed June 4, 1923, between the Allied 

Building Metal Industries of New York City, representing about 

100 manufacturers in the iron and bronze trade, and the House- 

smith’s Union, Local No. 52 of the International Association of 

ridge and Structural Iron Workers, provides for an increase of $1 

a day and contains a unique provision prohibiting the “snowballing”’ 
of wages. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE ALLIED Bumping METAL INDUSTRIES AND HovussE- 
smiTHs’ Union, Locat No. 52. 


This agreement, made this Ist day of June, 1923, by and between the Allied Build- 
ing Metal Industries, hereinafter called the association, and Housesmiths’ Union, 
Local No, 52, hereinafter called the union, contracting herein for and in behalf of the 
said union and the members thereof now employed and hereafter to be employed by 
the members of the association. 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas the association is composed of and represents a number of contractors 
engaged in the manufacture and erection of building material in the iron, bronze 
and wirework trades, and the union is composed of and represents erecting workers in 
the said trades; and 

Whereas the parties hereto desire to prevent strikes and lockouts and to facilitate a 
peaceful adjustment of all grievances, disputes, and differences of opinion which may 
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from time to ime arise between them and to establish terms upon which men 
the union shall work for members of the association: 

Now, therefore, the parties hereto agree as follows: 

1. The association obligates itself for its members that they, in good faith, \ 
up to all of the provisions of this agreement. The union obligates itself for a 
members that they, in good faith, will live up to all of the provisions of this ag 

2. Arbitration.—There shall be no strikes or lockouts upon the work of n 
of the association, nor shall the members of the union collectively leave t} 
of a member of the association, nor can any sympathetic strike against an 
of the association be entered into by the unton. All disputes arising in t] 
shall be settled by a joint trade arbitration board, with an umpire if necessary 
decision of the joint trade arbitration board, or of the umpire, shall be final and 
upon the parties thereto. 

(a) The joint trade arbitration board shal! consist of three members of the a 
tion, appointed by the association, and three members of the union, appoint: 
union, whose term of service shall not be less than one year 

Walking delegates or business agents of the union shall not be eligible as arbi 
except by full consent of both parties. 

The board shall meet within 24 hours after notice has been given by eithe1 

All complaints, disputes and differences arising between the association a 
union, or the members thereof, shall be referred to the joint trade arbitratior 
who shall adjust or decide them. 

All questions shall be decided by a majority vote of the full beard, and in th 
of a tie vote or failure of the board to agree after two consecutive daily me 
the said joint trade arbitration board shall select an umpire—the question or qu 
shall then be promptly and fully submitted to the umpire. 

The decision of the joint trade arbitration board, or the umpire, shall be fi: 
binding upon the association and the union, and upon all the members thereo! 

(6) If found necessary the joint trade arbitration board shall select an umpi 
shall not be a member of either the association or the union. 

Providing the joint trade arbitration board can not agree on an umpire, t! 
question or questions under discussion shall be referred to the executive con 
of the Building Trades Employers’ Association, whose decision shall be fina 
binding upon all parties thereto. 

3. Work covered.—The work covered by this agreement shall include the e1 
of all architectural and miscellaneous iron, bronze, wirework and metal bu 
specialties, as has been and is now recognized by the Building Trades Emp 
Association as being in possession of the iron and bronze trades. 

Erection of wirework shall be subject to the followimg special rule: On a! 
jobs and all alteration jobs whereon other trades are employed, wirework s! 
erected by members of Local No. 52; on alteration jobs whereon no other trad 
employed, requiring not more than two workmen for not more than eight cons 
hours, wirework may be erected by such workmen as the employer may select. 

In the event of jurisdictional controversies between Local No. 52 and other 
the Allied Building Metal Industries will assist Local No. 52 in maintaining an) 
ful contention. Disputes which arise relative to questions of jurisdiction of 
shall be adjusted in accordance with the method set forth in the joint arbitration 
of New York Building Trades, as adopted on July 9, 1903, and amended on Ap 
1905, and all decisions rendered thereunder determining disputes arising out « 
conflicting jurisdictional claims of the various trades shall be recognized by a 
binding upon the parties hereto. 

4. Hours.—The hours of labor shall consist of eight hours per day, and sh: 
from 8 a. m. until 12 m. and from 1 p. m. until 5 p. m., unless otherwise mut 
agreed upon by the employer and the employees as to the dinner recess, which 
be reduced to one-half hour provided the working day ends at 4.30 p.m. Any 
performed after said hours shall be paid for at the rate of double time except \ 
two or three shifts are employed, when the rate of regular time shall be paid. 

In special cases where no work can be done in the regular working hours, 
consecutive hours on the same job shal! constitute a working day. isha 

(a) Employment begins.—Workmen shall be engaged at the shop, at the union 
headquarters, or at the job. li engaged at the shop or at the union headquarters they J jor 
shall be paid from. the time they are ordered to proeeed to the job. Ii engaged ai tic 
job they shall be paid from the time of arrival at the job. 

(b) Overtime.—Double time shall be paid for all overtime in excess of day’s work, J" 
ineluding Saturday afternoons, Sundays, New Year’s Day, Independence !)ay, 
Presidential Election Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and any of the above 
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holidavs that are celebrated on Monday when such holidays fall on Sunday. Work 
ner med during the noon recess shall be paid for as overtime. Overtime shall not be 
~orked except when unavoidable. When there is overtime work to be done on any 
). preference shall be given to the men who are working regularly on such job. No 
‘york shall be performed on Labor Day. 

; Wages.—The rate of wages for finishers and helpers shall be the present prevailing 
hasic wage plus $1 per day extra pay for each classification beginning June 1, 1923, 
; ntinuing durmg the remainder of the present year. On December 1, 1923, the 
naeties hereto shall meet and determine whether the basic wave shal! continue or 
whether it shall be increased. 

Payment.—Al}ll employees shall receive their wages weekly. Every emplover 
hall have a permanent pay day. The week shall end at 5 p. m. one or two davs pre- 
vious, and payments shall be made on the job. All workmen shall receive waves in 

hen laid off. Payments shall be made in legal currency only. Men ordered to 
report at the job at 8a. m. and being laid off at that time shall be entitled to one-fourth 
dav's pay except when the case is bevond the control of the employer. 

_ Foremen.—When four or more men are emploved on a job one shall act in the 
eqpacity of a working foreman, and shall receive $1 more per day than the prevailing 
nate of wages of finishers; when stx or more men are employed on a job, one shall act 

the capacity of working foreman and shall receive #2 more per day than the pre- 

rate of wages for finishers. 

Finishers and helpers.—A finisher shall be permitted to work on any job without 
a helper when no more than eight hours are required to do the work. Each finisher 
shall be assisted by a helper when only two men are required for a job. When more 
‘han two men are required for a job the proportion of finishers and helpers shall he dis- 

ry with the employer. It is not the intention of this clause to permit generally 
the manning of jobs by helpers. 

Each helper shall furnish his own hammer. All tools broken on the job shall be 
replaced by the employer. Employees shall be responsible to the employer for any 
additional tools furnished. Employer shall provide a suitable tool box with a lock and 
key for their safe keeping. 

s. Apprentices.—The association and the union shall jointly maintain an appren- 
tice system that will provide an adequate force of skilled mechanics. 

9. Special materials.—In the erection of structural iron or steel, meial windows 
and metal lumber, the classification of helper shall not be recognized, and any man 
Femployed in the erection of these materials shal!, for the purpose of the particular 
operation where work is being done, be paid at the finishers’ rate. 

0. Territory covered.—The territory covered by these rules shall be known as the 
S metropolitan district, and shall embrace that territory within a radius of 25 miles from 
New York City Hall. 

Interborough transportation.—Wiien a workman is sent to work at a point out- 
side of the borough in which the employer’s shop is located, except it be the borough 
in which the workman resides, he shall receive necessary excess fares for transporta- 
tion outside of the borough in which his employer’s shop is located. Ili the workman 
leaves his work before it is completed and without the consent of his employer, it shall 
be on his own time and at his own expense. 

b\ Outside of city.—When workmen are sent outside of the territory defined herein 
as the metropolitan district, as a minimum, the rate of wages prevailing in New York 
City shall be paid as well as board and transportation expenses; when traveling 
at night the employer shall also furnish meals and berth 

11. Shortage of men.—The union at all times shall have the first opportunity to 
isupply members of the association with workmen. 

lt within 48 hours after demand for men has been made by one or more members 
of the association the union has failed to supply enough satisfactory men to do the work, 
then said member or members of the association shall be allowed to employ men 
sutisfactory to them, and such men if qualified shal! be aecepted as members of the 
uuion. For this’ purpose temporary cards shall be issued by the union. 

S| (a) Preference -—I\t is further mutually agreed that in placing workmen the union 
shall give preference at all times to the members of the association. 

_ 12. No restrictions —The amount of work that a member of the union may per- 
lorm shall not be restricted by the union, nor hy the representative officers, or mem- 
hers of the union, nor shall the use of machinery, toois, appliances or methods be 
restricted or interfered with. 

The members of the association shall be at liberty to employ and discharge whom- 
soever they shall see fit, and the members of the unicn shal! be at liberty to work for 
whomsoever they shall see fit. 
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The working foreman shall be considered the agent of the employer and a nber 
of Local No. 52; he shall not be tried for any of his acts as foreman without d) 
of the trial, accompanied by a written statement of the charges against hi: 
given to the joint trade arbitration board. 

13. Making contracts.—When a member of the union takes a contract for 4 
covered in this agreement, he shall immediately forfeit and surrender his men 
card. This rule also applies to any member of the union who becomes a m« 
a firm or corporation engaged in any of the lines of business covered in this ag 

14. Snowballing.—It is thoroughly understood and agreed that the parties 
the association and the union, will exercise the utmost discipline possible to 
their members from either individually, collectively, in conjunction with ea: 
or in conjunction with others, snowballing wages. The term ‘‘snowballing” i 
stood to mean the practice on the part of employers of offering, in order 1 
workmen, higher wages than those provided by agreement and the practice on 1 
of workmen of individually or collectively demanding, before accepting emp). 
higher wages than those provided by agreement. The parties hereto unders 
mutually agree that the practice of snowballing is demoralizing to the associat 
to the union in that it encourages unnecessary and undesirable shifting from e: 
to employer and produces distrust among both employers and employees, ea: 
other and of their organizations. 

15. Amendments, etc.—It is further mutually agreed that no amendments, | 
or resolutions shall be adopted by either of the parties hereto which would 
manner change or act against any of the terms of this agreement. 

If the courts shall decide that any part of this agreement is illegal, it shall no 
date other portions, it being the sole intent and purpose of this agreement to | 
peace and harmony in the craft along lawful lines. 

16. Term.—This agreement enters into force on the day of execution the: 
shall continue in force from that date. No change shall be asked for by eith 
hereto to take effect prior to January 1, 1924, and not then unless notice b 
the parties hereto asking for such change is given to the other party hereto on } 
the lst day of December, 1923. Such notice shall be given in writing by t! 
tary of one of the parties hereto to the secretary of the other party and sh: 
specifically all changes desired, and a written receipt given therefor shall be 1 
as evidence that proper notice has been served. In case notice is not served | 

arty on or before December 1, 1923, then this agreement shall continue in eff 
om date until December 31, 1924. 

































Wage Agreements and Working Conditions in German Merchant 
Marine. 


A GENERAL agreement as to wages and working conditions \ 






concluded on August 15, 1922, to become operative immedi 

ately, between the Central Union of German Shipowner 
which comprises at least 80 per cent of all shipping companirs 0! 
any consequence, and the Association of German Navigators’ | 
in Hamburg, the Union of German Captains and Officers of the Mer- 
chant Marine, the Association of German Shipping Employees (>e- 
tion Ocean Vessels on Short Routes), the Association of Germiul 
of Ship and Marine Engineers in Hamburg, the Association of Admun- 
io istrative Employees of the Merchant Marine, the Association of Stor 
A House Masters, the German Association of Transportation Workes 
=| (National Division Seamen), and the Central Association of Engineer 
a and Firemen (National Section Ocean Shipping). There has beet 
little change in the general agreement for some time with the excep- 
tion of monthly readjustments of wages on account of the fluctuations 
in the exchange rate of the mark. ‘The digest of the agreement ¢1v¢l 
below is made from a report, dated May 12, 1923, by the Americal 
consul at Hamburg. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND DECISIONS. 


Although seamen’s wages have increased steadily in Germany, they 
are still below the world wage scale, especially the American scale. 
The present German scale is by no means sufficient for a seaman 
who ios a family to support, and is sufficient for a single man only 
because he gets his board and quarters free. The various seamen’s 
unions appear to be satisfied with their general working conditions, 
but naturally are continually requesting pay increases. 

While it is not expected that the general conditions of the agree- 
ment now in force with the unions will be changed, the companies 
are endeavoring to amend the regulations regarding overtime pay- 
ment, chiefly because of the difficulty of keeping a check on the over- 
time sheets, which are prepared by the masters of the vessels. The 
shipowners also object to the so-called 8-hour rule, it being difficult 
of application in the practical operation of a vessel, especially when 
the manning scale is reduced to a minimum. They are endeavoring 
to amend the rule so that its enforcement may be waived under 
special circumstances. 

Scope of Agreement. 


HE agreement is applicable to freight and passenger steamers of 
over 100 gross register tons, with the exception of fishing and 
salvage vessels, tugs and barges, school ships, front boats, bathing 
resort steamers, and the mail steamer Kvel-Kérsér. For vessels 
which ply permanently and exclusively between foreign ports special 
agreements are reserved. 

The wage scales fixed in the agreement apply to all persons who 
are taken on board the vessel for service during the trip at the cost 
of the shipowner. Seamen employed on board as temporary help, 
or as auxiliary workers, must be paid according to the wage schedule, 
having regard to their position and the nature of their work. 


General Rules. 


N the case of salaries of ships’ officers, chief stewards, and chief 

cooks, the navigation companies are not obliged to adhere to the 
agreement, and may grant ship’s officers special and seniority 
bonuses. 

On sailing vessels with auxiliary motors the first engineer receives 
the wages of a second engineer and the second engineer those of a 
third engineer. 

The total earnings of a second officer of the engine service must at 
least equal the total earnings of a first deck officer. 

Where there is but one electrician on board he is entitled to the 
salary of a fourth engineer; if there are two electricians, the first is 
entitled to the salary of the third engineer, and the second to that 
of a fourth engineer. 

If a ship with a crew of more than 10 persons carries no steward, 
then the cook must have a cook’s boy assigned to him or be paid 
10 per cent extra. On ships with a crew of more than 25 persons a 
‘“cook’s mate”? must be taken on. 

Females may be employed only on passenger vessels for the 
service of female passengers or as laundresses. 

Under ordinary circumstances, work which is regularly performed 
by the crew must not be required of ship’s officers. 
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Hours of Labor. 


in Port and at Anchor. 


HL regular hours of labor for the deck and engine force are : 

perday. They should fall between 7 a. m. and 5p. m., but 1 

be adapted to hours of labor usual in the port. Nine hours of a 
duty at night equal eight hours of work. Cooks, stewards, 

must not be called upon to do any other than their regular work 

On Sundays and holidays only such kind of work (including gu 
duty) as is absolutely necessary is to be required of officers and ¢ 

The time officers and crew spend on board ship while in port 
at anchor because of legal or official regulations or for the safet) 
the ship or cargo does not count as work, unless such officers are 
to work at other than petty services. 

At Sea. 

For the deck and engine force there are three watches on stean 
and ships of over 1,000 gross register tons with main motors 
two on other ships. On the trans-Atlantic route the servic 
steamers and ships with main motors is divided into three watc! 
For ship’s officers who do not stand watch and for so-called 
laborers the 8-hour day prevails in primciple. 


Compensation for Overtime. 


Deck and Engine Service. 


[* port and at anchor.—All work or guard duty performed by 


officers, except the first officer of ‘the deck and engine ser 
or the crew in excess of the regular working time and guard d 
shall be paid for at the rate for overtime, unless such work is n 
sary to a the ship or ‘tet hves from immediate danger. 

All the time spent in guard duty or work in port or at anchor 
the day of arrival or departure is totaled, anid if the sum exe 
eight hours, overtime is paid for the time in excess. If no wor 
all is performed except fastening or unfastening of the vessel, no 
culation is made, unless the fas: stening or unfastening requires m 
than one hour’s work of the deck or engine force. On Sundays : 
holidays the same rule applies, but the work in port or at ancho: 
paid for as overtime. 

Ship’s officers reeeive the same compensation as when at sea 
for those week days on which they have no overtime. 

At sea.—For work performed when not on watch, ship’s offic: 
receive payment according to a special schedule. Petty officers a1 
crews receive overtime pay for such work unless it is neeessary | 
the sailing of the ship or for the safety of the ship, human life, 
cargo, or in case of boat, bulkhead, or fire drill or of helping to ss 
other vessels or human life. 


Cooks, Stewards, ete. 


Cooks, stewards, etc., on freight steamers receive overtime p:' 
for any extra work they may perform. On freight steamers in por 
and at anchor they reeeive overtime pay for ‘all work performed 
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between 6.30 p. m. and 6 a. m., as do cooks and stewards on pas- 

senger ships who are assigned to the service of the ship’s officers 
Ae a 

ana crew. 


General Rules. 


Overtime work which in the opinion of the officers of the ship is 
necessary must be performed. 

Petty services required by the regular operation of the ship, such 
as hoisting the flags, etc., are not counted as overtime unless they 
take more than 10 minutes. 

[f rescue work performed outside of regular working hours involves 
special danger to the seamen, they are entitled to special compen- 
sation Which may not be lower than the regular overtime rate. 


Subsistence. 


O delegate to the captain or any other person the feeding of the 
crew for a fixed sum per man per day is prolubited. The shipping 

company buys the provisions and the captain is responsible for the 
regular supervision and distribution of them. The ration schedule 
in foree at the time shall gevern the quantity furnished the crew. 

The shipping company has exclusive control over the provisions 
on board in excess of the food schedule. The rates for subsistence 
in the laying-up ports which are fixed for crews not boarded by the 
shipping company do not apply to crews boarded by the shipping 
company on ships laid up or under way. The shipping company 
must furnish a ration corresponding to that specified in the ration 
schedule. A subsistence committee is to be formed consisting of a 
representative of the ship’s officers, of the deck force, of the engine 
force, and, provided it numbers at least ten, of the group of cooks, 
stewards, etc., of which the ship’s officers’ representative is to be 
chairman. On freight vessels the subsistence committee shall have 
supervision over the provisions, and when such provisions are taken 
on board a member of the committee must cooperate in their inspec- 
tion and storage. The committee shall receive all complaints as to 
the preparation of the food and conjointly with the officers of the ship 
shall strive to eliminate them. On passenger vessels this committee 
shall have supervision over the feeding of the crew. Service on the 
committee is gratuitous. 

For subsistence on land and in case of treatment for sickness when 
the man is not in bed, the scheduled rate per day for board per man 
is paid, 


Insurance. 


NLESS otherwise agreed among the parties to the agreement, 
crews shall be insured as follows: 

(a) On trips through mine-infested regions, against injury from 
mines in an amount eight times the annual earnings, such earnings 
to be fixed in accordance with the provisions of the German Work- 
men’s Insurance Code as to accident insurance. 

(6) Against total loss of effects through war or mines, as well as 
through mia of the sea, up to the full value in each case up to the 
amount fixed by the schedule. Half of the insurance money must 
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be paid by the shipping company as soon as possible and not |. te; 
than on the day following the declaration of the loss. Emergency 


clothing may be figured at the full inland price. 


Shore Leave. 


HORE leave when the vessel is in port is to be permitted afte 

expiration of the working period, provided the service and {ye 
safety of the ship, in the opinion of the officers, permit it. During 
the stay of a vessel in port the seamen must be granted at least one 
day off duty per month, if the service on board permits it and the 
departure of the ship is not thereby endangered. Such day off duty 
is to begin at 8 a. m. and end with the beginning of the working perio 
the following day. 


Qualifications for Employment. 


A® A rule, a man can be employed: (1) As fireman only after six 
months at sea as coaler, which may be reduced to three months 

if the coaler has been employed at least three months on land as 
fireman; (2) as storekeeper or oiler only: after 2 years at sea as fire- 
man; (3) as apprentice seaman (Jungmann) only after 6 month: 
sea as ‘‘boy’’; (4) as ordinary seaman only after 6 months at sea as 
apprentice seaman; (5) as able seaman only after 12 months at sea 
as ordinary seaman; (6) as steward only after 6 months at sea : 
messroom steward or washer, unless he is a trained waiter; (7) as 
cook only after 6 months’ voyage at sea. 

Exceptions are permitted when necessary to the operation of (| 
vessel. 

The completion of any of these periods at sea does not entit! 
promotion to the next higher grade of service. 


Leave of Absence. 


HIP’S officers and seamen who have been employed one full yea 
with the same shipping company are entitled to leave of absence 
amounting to 7 days and to one additional day for each subsequent 
year of employment, during which they are entitled to full pay and 
subsistence money. The maximum period of such leave is 21 days. 
Leave of absence within the first year can be granted at the <dis- 
cretion of the shipping company. So far as possible leave shoul 
be continuous, but in any case in periods of at least three consecutive 

working days. 

Shipping and Discharge. 


[N THE case of shipping a seaman for an indefinite period ei 
party “a abrogate the shipping agreement by giving 48 hou: 
notice in a German port which the vessel enters for unloading or 
reloading. 
Ships’ officers who have been at least six months (even with 
interruptions) in the service of the same shipping company are 
regarded as permanently employed by the company. In dismissing 
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a ship’s Officer, for any reason not stated in article 70 of the Ger- 
man Seaman’s Code, four weeks’ notice must be given him, during 
which time he, must be given opportunity to look for another posi- 
tion, and be paid his regular salary, without subsistence allowance, 
unless the company continues to avail itself of his services. His 
claim to compensation expires when he enters the services of another 
company. 

On the North Sea and Baltic routes, if the ship on which the 
seaman is employed is laid up for more than two weeks, the period 
of notice and continued payment of wages is reduced to two weeks. 

The notice of dismissal to a permanently employed ship’s officer 
must, in order to be valid, be made in writing by the owner, or the 
executive or manager of the shipping company. In the case of sail- 
ing vessels, when prompt communication with the company is not 
possible, written notice may be given by the captain. 

In case of the dismissal of a German seaman or ship’s officer in 
any port other than that named in the ship’s articles as the port of 
departure, he must be given free transportation to this port of 
departure, provided it is a German port. In the case of seamen 
this return transportation, if by rail, must be good for travel in a 
coach corresponding to a third-class German coach. Ship’s officers 
must be furnished return passage corresponding to cabin passage. 
























Allotment of Wages. 





LJPON request a seaman must be given an allotment certificate 
up to 75 per cent of his monthly earnings, but only in favor 
of members of his family. 


Living Quarters for the Crew. 






HE living quarters must be thoroughly cleaned by the crew at 
least once a week and be disinfected at regular intervals. The 
time necessary for the weekly cleaning counts as working time. 

On newly built vessels and on older ships where structurally pos- 
sible, a clothes chest, which can be locked, must be built in for 
each man. 

On steamers on which there are at least 15 men quartered in one 
lodging a boy must be furnished for cleaning it. A suitable force 
of servants must be furnished for the cleaning and care of the 
officers’ rooms. 










Uniforms. 


ON PASSENGER ships having alaundry on board the officers’ white 
clothing, tropical clothes, etc., as well as the uniforms of the kitchen 

force and the servants must be washed at the company’s expense. 
The engineers on oil-burning ships with main motors must, because 
of the great wear and tear on clothing, be granted a monthly uniform 
bonus of 10 per cent, and the rest of the engine force a bonus of 6 
er cent of the prevailing schedule wage of a fourth engineer for 
ong routes. 
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Certificates of Service. 


N LEAVING the service of a shipping company g seaman may 
demand a certificate as to his conduct and ability from i), &... 
captain. Ship’s officers may demand a certificate from the shippiny HE... 
company. = 9 

A permanently employed ship’s officer who has received » 
of discharge must, if he so requests, be furnished by the shi, 
company a provisional certificate containing a detailed stateme 
to his conduct and professional ability. 

On changing ships in the service of the same shipping com 
the administrative force and the servants and kitchen force 
if they so request, be given certificates as to efficiency by the p 
chief ewand, and chief cook, respectively. 


Arbitration Board. 
"PHE board of arbitration (Tarifschiedsgericht) established by 


collective agreement of April 12, 1919, shall be the exclu 
agency for deciding controversies arising over the interpretati 
the provisions of the present and previous agreements as between 
the parties to them. 


Probihition of Individual Agreements. 


‘PoE changing, by private understanding, of the scale of \ 
and working conditions laid down in the present agreem 
prohibited. Atl employment must be based upon the provisio 
the present agreement and it must be incorporated in full 
ship’s articles. The parties to the agreement obligate thems 
and their members to observe strictly all its provisions. 


Withdrawal. 


NY association which is a party to the agreement may 
notice of withdrawal to take effect three months later, not ear 
however, than March 31, 1923. Im case of such notice the agree- 
ment is abrogated only as regards the associations by which and 
to which the notice is given. 


Scale of Wages. 


HE scale of wages appended to the agreement is subjec' 
monthly readjustment. Owing to the continuous and e 
mous depreciation of the German mark in recent months the s 
appended to the agreement which became effective on Februar 
1323, will at the time when the present issue of the Monwraty Lanor 
REVIEW goes to press have been supplanted by a new and much 
higher scale of wages. For this reason it has been decided not ‘o 
reproduce it here. 
t has already been stated that the wages now current in the (er- 
man merchant marine are far below the level of those of other s:- 
faring nations. According to the schedule which became effective 
on February 1, 1923, the monthly salary of a first officer on ‘le 
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trans-Atlantic service was only 319,770 marks, which, although 
written in six figures, is equivalent to only $11.46 at the average 
exchange rate for February, 1923 (27,918 marks—$1). Such com- 
arisons based solely on the rate of exch: ge are, however, mislead- 
ing, since the cost of living in Germany is much lower than in other 
countries. This is an additional reason for omitting the wage scale 
in the prveras article. 

One fact, however, is evident from the wage schedule of February, 
1923 namely, that the same process of equ: alization of the w ages an ‘d 
salaries of highly skilled and semiskilled and unskilled workers which 
has gone on in German industry 1s also taking place in the merchant 
marine. According to this se hedule the monthly pay of a first offi- 
cer of the deck service was, exclusive of allowances, on trans-Atlantic 
steamers 319,770 marks, that of an able seaman 197,850 marks, that 
of a fireman 201,930 marks, and that of a coaler 182,760 marks. 
oe in pre-war times the salary of a first officer was several times 

large as that of an. able seaman or fireman, it is now only about 
60 per cent higher. 

In addition 1 to regulating the rates of pay the agreement contains 
also provisions as to the amount of sustenance allowance, overtime 
rates, allowance to donkey-boiler attendants, radio bonus, the 
amounts for which the effects of officers and crew must be insured, 
and the so-called outfit money. 


Schedule of Rations. 


T the instance of the Federal Government the governments of 

the German coast States have issued uniform decrees fixing the 
following schedule of rations for merchant vessels for all routes and 
ports and providing that this scliedule must be conspicuously posted 
on every vessel in the quarters of the crew. 

































Darty Ration. 










Bread. —500 grams (1.10 pounds), or 350 grams (0.77 pound) flour. 
Meat.—Beef, 400 grams (0.88 pound), or 325 grams (0.72 pound) pork, or 225 grams 
0.5 pounds) bacon, or 200 grams (0.44 pound) canned meat. After salt meat only 
has been eaten for four weeks canned meat must be given at least twice a week. 

Fish.—Fresh fish, 750 grams (1.65 pounds); dried fish, 375 grams (0.83 pound). Not 
more than twice a w eek, and in any case dried fish not more than once a week. 

Water—On steamers, 10 liters (10.57 quarts); on sailing vessels, 7.5 liters (7.93 
quarts). For crews of over 10 persons, one ration additional. 









WEEKLY Ration. 






Legumes.—800 grams (1.76 pounds). 
Vegetables. —3 kilograms (6.61 pounds) fresh, or 300 grams (0.66 pound) dried, or 
1,000 grams (2.20 pounds) salt vegetables. 

Potatoes.—7 kilograms (15.43 pounds) fresh, or 600 grams (1.32 pounds) dried. 

Fats.—Butter, lard, or margarine, 500 grams (1.10 pounds). 

Cold meat.—2: 20 grams (0.55 pound), for 100 grams (0.22 pound), of which two eggs 









Cheese. —250 grams (0.55 pound). 

Coffee-—Roasted cofiee beans, 50 grams (0.11 pound); burned grain coffee, 150 
grams (0.33 pound). 

Tea.—25 grams (0.05 pound). 

Sugar. —200 grams (0.44 pound). 

Dried fruit.—250 grams (0.55 pound). 

Spices.—Mustard, vinegar, pepper, salt, according to need. 
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KIrcHEN (FOR THE PREPARATION OF FoopD PER MAN AND PER WEF) 


Fais.—100 grams (0.22 pound) lard or margarine and 100 grams (0.22 pound ke, 
bacon, or 200 grams (0.44 pound) lard or margarine. ; 

Sugar —100 grams (0.22 pound) sugar, or 50 grams (0.11 pound) sugar and rams 
(0.17 pound) sirup. : 

Cereals. —700 grams (1.54 pounds), including rice and flour. 

Flour.—175 grams (0.39 pound). 

Spices.—According to need. 

Condensed milk.—225 grams (0.5 pound). 


General Food Rules. 


ON steamers and motor vessels the engine force must be furnished 
during the week, according to need, oatmeal or barley meal jy 
water used as a drink. 
In port or at anchor fresh provisions must be furnished as 
possible, but in case of a stay longer than two days in one por 
provisions may be demanded for only two days in the same w 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in June, 1923. 


concerning the volume of employment in June, 1923, from 

6,441 representative establishments in 50 manufacturing in- 
dustries, covering 2,251,565 employees, whose total earnings during 
one week in June amounted to $60,066,469. 

Identical establishments in May reported 2,251,037 employees and 
total pay rolls of $60,409,157. Therefore in June, as shown from these 
unweighted figures for 50 industries combined, there was an increase 
over May of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent in the number of 
employees, and a decrease of 0.6 per cent in total amount paid in 
wages, resulting in a like decrease in the average weekly earnings. 

The general increase in rates of wages was continued in a less de- 
gree during the month ending June 15, 472 establishments reporting 
an average increase of 10.7 per cent, affecting 77,723 employees, or 
51.8 per cent of all employees in these establishments and 3.5 per cent 
of all employees covered. Approximately 3,000 establishments have 
reported increased wage rates during the last four months. ‘This is 
about one-half of the establishments reporting to the bureau. 

Comparing identical establishments in June and May, 21 of the 
50 industries show increases in employment in June and 23 show in- 
creases in pay roll totals. The greatest increases in both cases oc- 
curred in the structural-iron work, confectionery and ice cream, baking, 
and sawmill industries, with men’s clothing and slaughtering and meat 
yacking joming the group as to pay roll totals. Structural-iron work 
leads in employment gain with 5.2 per cent and men’s clothing in 
increased pay roll total with 7.1 per cent. 

Fertilizers show a further decrease of 13.6 per cent in employment 
and of 12 per cent in pay roll total, followed by women’s clothing 
with decreases of 6.8 per cent and 7.8 per cent, respectively. 

Millinery and lace goods, automobile tires, sugar refining, and agri- 
cultural implements show from 6.2 per cent to 4.5 per cent decreases 
in employment, and agricultural implements, dyeing and finishing, 
textiles; automobile tires, xutemichlics and boots and shoes have 


‘Ete Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 


decreased pay roll totals, ranging from 7.7 per cent to 5.1 per cent. 
_ Twenty-three out of 50 industries show increased per capita earn- 
i“ in June as compared with 36 out of 47 in May. 

or convenient reference the latest figures dirnilable relating to all 
employees (excluding executives and officials) on class I railroads, 
drawn from Interstate Commerce reports, are given at the foot of 
the first and second tables. 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 
WEEK IN MAY AND JUNE, 1923. 







































































Estab- | Number on pay roll | Amount of pay roll 
lish- in one week. Per | in one weex. 
. » ments = cent EES 5 FO 
Industry. report- of 
ing May, | June, | change. May, | June, ich 
both 1923. | 1923 1923 1923 
months.| 19% | 1928. ch. 
——E - —— . 
Agricultural implements... ......! 70 23, 988 22,903 | —4.5 $644,146 | $594, 502 
er tne op - oay EE EEE APE 180 | 263,216 | 261,969 —.5 | 8,925,870| 8,474,064 
Automobile tires................. 70 47,372 44, 597 —5.9 | 1,490,022] 1,397,309 | 
per Sparen bsdies. 25s 221 30, 201 31, 401 +4. 0 793, 688 $27, 260 | 
oots and shoes, not including 
rubber... .....- foe dadeber Sb. cee 161 | 68,554) 66,298) —3.3 | 1,503,896 | 1,427,921 
Boots and shoes, rubber........- | 12,156{ 12,102} —.4 288,157 296, 850 
se ane tile. SSS PERR 300 | 23,396/ 23,828] +218 603, 983 616, 428 
‘ar building and r g, rail- 
aR 9g ag + ge 187 | 147,739] 152,02 | +2.9| 4,419,380] 4,571,920 | 
Ee a Care wean 22 20, 384 20,413 +.1)} 969,490 566,962 | 
Carriages and wagons. ........... 39 3,371 3,280} —2.6 | 78,277 74,975 
eh PRES» ek ARS 72 20,628 20,914 | +1.4| 578,450 592, 973 
Chemicals. ....................-. 98 | 21,577 21, 387 —-9| — 560,252 551, 557 
Clothing, men’s.................. 178 51,197 52,350 | +2.3 | 1,382,488) 1,480,200 
Clothing, women’s... ..... 4 583 140 14, 136 13,181 | —6.8 | 350 , 630 323, 385 
pe arparan and ice cream. . ..- 116 12, = 13, = +4. : 258, 723 269, 149 
aR ee 244 155, OIS 152, 306 —l. 2, 884, 726 2,759, 808 
e ing and os ay textiles. . . 65 28, 748 27,625 | —3.9 692, 337 | 639, 031 
ectrical machinery, apparatus 
seus Ax ‘. 112'| 95,097 | 94,591} —.5| 2,665,198} 2,701,298 | 
Serta: rer eF i 109 7,515 6,494 | —13.6 148, 729 | 130, 856 | 
Plour. «=... essrerreereee 959| 18,84t| 1,747] —.8| 207,059] 208, 528 | 
oundry an machine-shop 
er epee getty | 451 | 136,658] 137,980} +10] 4,054,644 | * 4,123, 064 | 
RR ELS Se 259 39, 542 39, 080 ~—1i1.2 908, 165 | 891, 938 
ieee, 8 bce, 04 oes 96} 27,424] 27,400) —.1{| 691,258 | 687,795 
ee ed 31 21, 167 21, 220 +.3 | 535, 816 542,975 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 228 75, 606 74,805 | —1.1 | 1,261,443 | 1,218,835 
oo gae Rs 166 | 211,024 216, 264 +2.5 6, 390, 933 6, 487, 863 | 
DNS Uhsncncdtcsette uno coantoes 129 28,294 28, t11 —.6} 718, 510 | 710, 503 
Lumber, millwork..............- 182] 26,018) 26,484| +1.8 | 647,774) 663,445 
Lumber, sawmills. ............-- 236 67,238 69,197 | +2.9) 1,367,532) 1,429, 561 
Machine tools........2... 2222222. 68 | 10,491} 10,396) —.9} °236,252/ ‘291/470 
Millinery amd lace goods. ........ 57 9,510 8,923 | —6.2 | 198, 386 | 190, 522 
Paper and pulp.................. 175 | 51,563! 51,928) +.7)| 1,360,703) 1,362,502 
Paper bemes.............--.--<.- 140 13, 978 4,216 | +17 288, 530 294, 047 
Petroleum refining............... 62 53,859 53,280} —1.1] 1,700,371 1, 704, 225 
Pianos amd orgams.............-.. 23 7,389 7,444 +.7 208, 543 209, 109 
ia 43} 10,107) 10,239) +13 265,224 | 262,968 
mar book and job.......... a 23, 070 23,339} +1.2 784, 037 | 777, 838 
nting, newspaper. ...........- Lt 42, 680 42, 353 —.7} 1,588,282 | 1,577,334 | 
Shipbuilding, steel............... 27 19, 437 19, 557 +.6 601, 941 592.759 | 
os a collars... .. Sat 4 the OTE 93 25, 097 2,635 | —L8 290, 094 | 378, 90% | 
I a 192 | 53,87L| 52,985 | —L6@| 1,149,946 | 1,131,895 
en se me and epee ; 66 69 933 71,393 | +2.8 E 728, 227 1, 909. 555 , 
Stamped and enameled ware. -. . 32 12, 661 12,257 | —a1 236, 254 279, 536 - 
Steam. fittings and steam and , . 4 
hot-water heating apparatus... 73} 16,628 16,594 —.2 520,152 | 518,255 - 
Stoves. .... 2 oapdermmebeus er arer 81 16, 094 16, 019 —.4 442,693 436, 906 — 
nie yo ee 110 10, 537 11,086 | +5.2 290, 561 306, 717 + 
beet sugar-..-.......... ie 10 10, 747 10,216 |. —4.9 317,623 | 306,950} — 
,ehewing and smoking... 794 808 +.4 5, 934 | 56, 997 - 
Tobacco, cigars and.cigarettes.. . . 176} 31,471| 31,425), —1 549,268 | 566,426 
Woolen goods.................+-- 159'| 66,362 | 65,781 | —.9| 1,683,512! 1,660,712] —!1.! 
Mor. 15, 1923...) .-- 222. -. 1, 827, 425 ow T $2338, 966, RBS _ . 
Railroads, class I {ates 15102. .}...4..2-- I. 979,927 if +29 i 1 252) 738,664 i 





1 Pay roll total for 1 month. 


Comparing June, 1923, with June, 1922, of the 13 industries fo: 
which data are available, all but men’s clothing and cigars and ciga- 
rettes show increased empleyment, while alb ef the industries show 
increased pay roll totals. 

Woolen goods (44 per cent), car building and repairing and auto- 
mobiles (29 per cent), and silk goods (21 per cent) lead in increase: 
employment, while silk goods, iron and steel, and woolen goods shov 
increased pay rolls of from 58 to 63 per cent. 


[440] 
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COMPARISON OF EMPLGYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK 
IN JUNE, 1922, AND JUNE, 1923. 


Sstab- Wimmer ci pay roll | Amount of pay roll in 
| lish. | in one week. | one week, 
menis 

Industry. | report- 
| ing 
| , : 
' Doth 
months. 


June, 
1923. 





} 


A tOMMOWEIOG oo. cece eee eee eees | 140,603 | +28.9 | $3,560,005 | $4, 636, 126 

TRoote BMG SROCS . . ccs oecccsc-ce | 8 | 42,013 +8. 6 817, 818 936, 284 
. building and repairing, rail- | 
58,312 | 429.0 | 1,259,580 | 1,678,662 | 
704, 7 26 R56. S&7 
625, 217 854,350 
286, 184 388, 399 
436, 840 | 522, 599 
| 


thing, men’s ‘ 26, 39! 26, 056 
CRROMIOEEB ok. wo abeesicinn nn. 4 | . , 40: 46,514 | 
yyeing and finishing, textiles... .| : 14,506 {| 16,942) 

siery and knit goods 7 29,844 | 30,064 

and steel 20, 87 141, 532 | 
: | 42 870 
er and pulp 7 20,671 | 23,146 
ee anne 3: 15,981 
Tobaeeo, cigars and cigarettes... . f 15, 006 14,935 
ee nwerescevstierrre { 13, 168 18, 964 


1 $210, 309 i9 


605, 603 4 158.095 
266 . 667 39292 636 
$74, 754 | 614, 9S2 
241 561 

<2 448 | 286, 948 | 


- ~ - > 
318, 294 517, 840 4-62. 7 


— rt AW 





381, O1F 


anes 


i. 
1 
i. 


~ 





Deis . x {May 15, 1922. .}.........} 1,613, O88 
ilroads, class I \May 15, 1923..).........| 1, 879, 927 


ur 
_—— 


1 252, 738, 664 





Pay roll total for 1 month. 


Per capita earnings in 23 industries increased in June as compared 
with May, the greatest IMcreases bemg in men’s clothing, rubber 
boots and shoes, and cigars and cigarettes. Among the 27 industries 
showing decreased per capita earnings, automobiles led, followed by 
dyeing and finishing textiles and agricultural implements. 


COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS IN JUNE, 1923, WITH THOSE IN MAY, 1923. 








Per cent of | Per cent of 
change in | change in 
Juneas | adil. June as 
compared Indastry. compared 
with May, with May, 
1923. 1923. 


Industry. 











Steam fittings andsteam and hot-water 
heating apparatus -f 
H Tobacco, chewing and smoking. . ... 
| SE. O «Rea | Automobhiie tires.............-.. 
Millinery and lace goods Glass........ 
Electrical machinery, appliances, and Leather 
supplies Pianos and orgams.......... jeteee 
Slaugheering and meat packing SEPP ere Peete 
Fertilizers... .... Se ; SR © GOGO ascii cates cece so OU y? 
Sugar refining , Paper and pulp 
Lumber, sawwnills....................- | Chemicals 
Flour Furniture 
Petroleum refining 
Cement 


Clothing, men’s 
Boots and shoes, rubber : 
Tobaceo, cigars and cigarettes 


+ 


i 


++++4 
DO WK BY > 
ee hn he | 


t 


~~) 


Tron and steel 
Shirts and collars. ................... 
Clothing, women’s : : 
Carriages and wagons. .............-.. 
Boots and shoes, not including rubber. 
Printing, book and job 

Pottery 

Shipbuilding, steel : 
Hosiery and knit goods. ............-.. ' 
GCS SONGS: bis bobs dcsc ghsiccccec ces. 
Agricultural implements 

Dyeing and finishing, textiles......... 


Automobiles. .... tee eue ei. Dew | 


++++++4+4++4 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Foundry and machine-shop products. . 
Lumber, millwork 
Car building and repairing, railroad... 
Baking 
Strueturalirott work 
Brick and tile 
a 


Silk goods 


Printing, méwspaper.................- 
Confectionery and ice creat 


@unes 


) Less-than one-tenth of 1 per cent iferease. 
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The amount of full-time and part-time operation in June, 1923 
in establishments reporting as to their operating basis is shown in | 
following table, by industries. A combined total of reports from | 
50 industries shows that 83 per cent of the 4,818 establishm: 
reporting in June were on a full-time basis, 16 per cent on a part-1 
basis, and 1 per cent were shut down. Beier reports receive: 
May from 47 industries showed 85 per cent of the establishm 
reporting on a full-time basis. 

n June from 90 to 100 per cent of the establishments report 
in 23 industries out of 50 were working full time, as compared wit 
similar condition in 20 industries out of 47 in May. 

Men’s ciothing, sawmills, pottery, steel-ship building, and su 
refining all show considerable gain in full-time operation, while i: 
and steel shows a few less establishments operating full time. 


FULL AND PART TIME OPERATION IN MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT 
JUNE, 1923. 























Establishments reporting. 
Industry. Per cent Per cent 
Total. operating | operating 
full time. | part time. 
PID URTNONO on. ccc ncccscccccccewscce 37 | 86 | 14 | 
Gs Cube da dsdscssdcccecas PHOT, at J as 131 | 93 7 
EE eR RS a 8 apis de wad 57 | 75 21 
aking... .. EPR E beso nn co dbaacupecthae othe hah oaet 161 | 91 9 | 
Boots and shoes, not including rubber................-. 97 | 79 21 | 
I, SEL. 5, nan oneniivherscodébaines cscs 3 | 67 oe 
EL So on bbiide Joabissiadldd li dedd dbo ncn b ne ale'dek 254 | 83 16 
Car building and repairing, railroad............ ° 135 | 97 2 | 
itth niet: BU ce so oreo «5 Eos so 0 Swish scab cewead >< 14 | 93 7 | 
Carriages and wagons.............. ane eee ae Se 29 | 90 _ a 
Et ER a a a 63 | 97 a 
en,  caceneben at Ces occuceah Joc 62 84 3 
A ee 97 91 8 
i Rao cdinccctentncescqeme bec citposmeaders 67 79 . 
Gomsectaomery and ice cream................e.eececeee 73 66 _ a 
ea nso ubdencescdiegee cds apahete ol 212 82 
pare I, TOI oo an sen gusbnc due sass «bead 60 62 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies.......... 71 90 
gee NRIs aaa «a 94 39 Bal 
es dbedccduec emtig Sy 226 34 64 R 
Foundry and machine-shop products................... 376 92 7 
Furniture.........- aahtanencceusasehieedcscen ciate 4ieod 177 89 
ativan dcdetihneedindh nhs a20.0c0 is noadhns + Meee eee 40 < 76 75 ; 
Ra tttinnninich anccnee « pith aeeten® ibeatn'a 4 the 20 | ey eee : 
Hosiery and knit goods.............. aie conden b's t= ha 170 78 C—O ea rr 
tens cewanss + <+ oustieibianindinthes- Te 132 80 
ee oe nanos x ccc s0a9 650% <hieh ss ened Ds 0 Se 74 89 hi 
wb osc acces cece nastbnn + uthigunl < seed 123 iho  whtshe() SUEbee 2 lot 
Lumber, sawmiills................ ppanen Swen end’ *PU<cie & 205 90 : lo 
Ks 0ccanencececeseos oss ghtinee cubed «sb 50 eed freee Con 
EE I RD Mn. www cnc sstihind« adtinttia sie oo te 37  ° Sa ) re ( 
de anvcmsinsinecesc>o + eek ehh sanunatd ave is 117 90 Dv 
nnn nr ves ncsnesce secs obiteetnwemmtie det 103 ' oa * ere ; Ele 
Cre ee a re 36 75 22 F 
ira. oa aa awn s 5 6054 064% eo cppiee He Oe 16 ee Sa 
iis Bia Kh sige 565 58 Ss ove 04020 sagt demncmemhohs ge 38 . 68 21 
i, PE GEG IOD. oc 2... cousdnedees pase wis bis de 144 rs 3 ae 
I IN a on bn oo + 0 0b ROAKEDH'© pg $d bed de be He 118 oe En ee Fur 
I a a on 0 on adeepsnun deer eanas ne a> oe he 18 89 i 
eth oa ont atten tmaegiss lethn ad seks o bo th 65 94 f Har 
ails in daa ba) « cbiabiepabadliciied i>'eped 4050 174 86 oS 
Slaughtering and meat packing....................-..+. 51 Obie) me 
Stamped and enameled ware. ..................+..-.-.- 21 ke ' Lea 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
akon tient 45 u<dn 4 ab-680ae0o = 4 uber Won 4bad aa te Oh 65 oo WP hee ~- 
ied, Bein on wanna cdahietlenspeewnbnesraphs sacs 65 71 IP Becatinees- Mac 
Btructural-irom wo0k .........sc0c0ssesccsccessecesscece 90 Se) ere Mill 
0 refining, not including beet sugar..........-..... 6 Si .=—ss—i«<i‘éidzaL‘*+L«C nee 
Tobacco: chewing and smoking................-.--.++- 26 65 Scan 
Tobacco: cigars and cigarettes. .................-5.-..6. 131 71 28 l | 
bin nn Se ddcccseles dbesis sewed. esse S58. k8) 151 OP4 2) poe ord dage-ee.- . Pia 
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Increases in rates of wages effective during the month ending 
Tune 15 were reported by establishments in 49° of the 50 industries 
here considered, cigars and cigarettes for the second month in suc- 
cession reporting no wage ‘adjustments. These increases were 
reported by a total of 472 “establishments, as compared with 1,279 
in May and 800 in April. The average increases ranged from 2 per 

ont to 15 per cent, with a weighted average for all industries combined 

f 10.7 per cent. 

“The greatest number of establishments reporting increases in any 
one industry was 77 in foundry and machine shop produc ts, followed 
by 32 in furniture, 26 in sawmills, 24 in brick, 22 in men’s clothing, 
and 21 in structural-iron work. 

Several establishments reported increases which were omitted from 
heir May reports, angen 3 one iron and steel plant, which increased 
rates Of Wages over per cent to 14,000 faislovees on April 16; 
therefore the May andl +, large as it was, did not show all wage 
increases made. The omitted increases are not included here. 


WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15 AND JUNE 15, 1923. 
Employees affected. 


| 
Establish- Amount of eed 
ments increase. =e 
Per cent of 
employees. 


Industry. 


| 


Total In estab-| In all 
number. lish- estab- 
ments | lish- 

report- | ments 
ing in report- 

creases. ing. 


Num- 
ber re- 
port- | 
ing in- | 
creases 

| 


Range. | 





Per cent. 
Acricultural implements........ Be pee 3. 5-16. 5 
Automobiles 5 -16.5 
RE Seta dadcecceceecececces : 5 -10 

eS ee 2 -30 
B ots and shoes, not including rubber. . 5 -10 
Boots and shoes, rubber : 5 
Brick and tile 6. 3-20 
Car baile ling and repairing, railroad... 2 -12 
{ irpet a 10 
C arris ges and wagons 10 -20 
Celt 4, 5-25 
Chemi ‘als . 8 -15 
oy I ge eee ee 2 -12 
Clothing, NINOS s 600s tS Uivcbive’ 6 
Jonfectionery and ice cream 6 -11 
, To incianpeanihindeanienad 10 
Dyeing and finishing textiles -20 
Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

supplies 
Fertilizers epee mrens op beanie gapen re 


me's @s ¢ 6 
Ow Or Go bo 


> ee OO 


— 
— 
— 


6-17 
~-20 
-10 

8-20 

5-15 
-15 

8 
-12. 
-10 

. 8-10 

—20 








mm CO DD 


foundry and machine shops products. 
Furniture 
Glass 


Nord 


Heulesy and knit goods. ............... 
lron and steel 
Sl la SE TT 
Lumber, millwork..........0..c000.-- 
Lumber, eS Aa eae -25 
ene . -10 
Millinery and lace goods 1 15 
Paper and pulp -12 
Paper boxes -14 
Petroleum refining <36 
Pianos and organs - 8 
Pottery -10.7 
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WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN MAY 15AND JUNE 1923- 
Eniployees aff 
Establish+ | Amount of 
ments. increase. le « 
Industry. 
Total] x... Total | In 
num- | | number. 
ood -port- | Range. yooh 
-¢. | ng in- _— 
5 creases. 
é- 
Per cent. |Per c nt.| 
Printing, book and job............ w+ §=63902 4; 5 -4 | 6.2 153 
Printing, re ee 193 7| 5 -29 9.6 | 616 
Shipbuilding, a pe Ba BF LOG eee 27 2| 5.5- 5.6 5.5 | 2, 25 
aS paar 93 1 2 2.0 3 
a race lis, Stl Spheat + Fata ES 192 71 25125 7.4 | 791 
Slaughtering and meat packing........ | 66 1 6 6.0 | 137 
Stampe “d and enameled ware.......... 32 7| 2 -33.3 14.2 975 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water 
heat ing a Neat nctaeoscenesn‘s 78 9| 5 -16 8.6 | 281 
(SE ER TS | 81 10} 3 -18 9.9 | 687 
Structural-iron work 27. ................ | 110 21 3 +25 8.8 542 
Sugar refining, not including beet | 
ee ct oa nhawneoasees 10 3] 7.5-10 8.7 2, 124 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking........ 30 2} 5 -10 7.5 64 
3 9. 6 | 272 
| 


Woolen goods Et bribe Res bes eeee 159 | : | 4. 5-10 6 





1 Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
2 Also one establishment reported a decrease of 10 per cent affecting 87 per cent of its 25 





Employment and Eamings of Railroad Employees, May, 1922 
Apzil and May, 1923. 


HIE following tables show the number of employees and the 
ings in various occupations among railroad employees in 
1923, in comparison with employment and earnings in \ 

1923, and May, 1922. 

The figures are for Class I roads—that is, afl roads having oper: 
revenues of $1,000,000 a year and over. 
COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS OF RAILROAD EMPLOYE 

MAY, 1923, WITH MAY, 1922, AND APRIL, 1923. 


[From aay reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more itmporta: 
seme shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items shown under the! 
groups 











| 
Professional, clerical, and general. Maintenance of way and struct: 








Month and year. Laborers | Track and 


Stenogra- (ext way 

ragang; roadway 

F Clerks. a | Total. and work- section 
ypists. men). iaborers. 





























ay 19 
Nuinber of employees at middle of month. il, J 
~ _— — -- By, 19 
ss. are 157, 245 2%, 806 264, 388 44, 010 212, 169 | 
April, 1923.............. 170, 160 21, 906 282, 867 A), 533 204, 387 | 
PM be agdn anh¥t 0 171,750 25, 045 284, 889 61,079 225; 488 | 
Total earnings. 
oh 19 
May, 1929. ...........-. $19,906,690 | $2, 857,550 | $35,326,618 | $3,474,770 | $16,127,545 | $34, 174,553 pr, 
April, 1923). ..........-- 20, 847,844 | 2,390,378 1 36,674,783 | 3,940,417] 14,647,213 | 34,151.54 Bay, 19 
Moy,” Melek iethngvues <0 21,680,083. | 2,957,778 | 37,801,139} 5,215,671] 17,185,166] 39, 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UN 


OF EMPLOYMENT 
MAY, 


,\RISON AND EARNINGS 


1923, WITH MAY, 


oMP OF 





RAILROAD 
1922, AND APRIL, 1923—Concluded. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


EMPLOYEES IN 


Maintenance of equipment and stores. 


(shops, 
engine 
houses, 
power 
| plants, and 
| stores). 


Vonth and year. Skille d 


trades 
helpers. 


Y 
1» 


Maehinists. 


or Laborers 
| Carmen. 
J 
| 





| 
Cominon 
laborers 
(shops, 
engine 
house 
power } 
plants, and 
tores 


T otal. 


Number of employees at middle of month. 





111,931 | 54,396 
134, 748°| 68, 165. | 
69, 024 
} 


98, 610 | 410, 
134, 372 50,743 
135, 894 | 50, 048 


730 | 





Total earnings. 





$3, 834, 
1,781,385 
4,962,818 


$16,820,353 | $8, 541, 847 | $21, 145,570 
18,987,230 | 11, 048, 604 14,481, 225 
20, 406.810 | 11,582,709 | 15, 279, 867 


Truckers Crossing 
(stations, | and bridge 
warehouses,; flagmen 
and plat- and gate- 
forms). men. 


Telegra- 
| phers, tele- 
\phoners, and 


towermen. | 


Station 
agents. 





Number 





| 
34, 921 | 
$2, 852 | 
42,732 | 


21,911 
22, 651 
22, 886 


Total earnings. 





$3, 276, 769 | 
3. 868. 140 | 
4. 044, 375 | 


$4,702,045 
4,551, 122 | 
4,747, 254 | 


$3, 753, 419 
1, 636, 791 
1,702, 322 
i 





Transportation, 


714 | 


$1, 710, 544 


$4_.197, 805 $62, 307, 296 
5,000,813 | 74,820,786 


5, 361, 617 78,916, 797 


Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard. 


Transpor- 
tation 
yardinas- 
ters, switch 
tenders, 
and hos- 
tlers). 


of employces at middle of month. 


196, 424 | 
213, 501 | 
216, 431 





$23, 549, 276 | $3. 798. 067 
24, 660, 181 1.559. 698 
25,941, 174 4, 667,071 


train and engine. 





Road 
engineers 
and 
motornmien. 


Road Yard 
brakemen brakemen 
and and yard 
flagmen. helpers. 


Road 
conductors. | 





67, 847 | 39, 391 
79, 229 
79, 729 


43, 244 
54, 649 | 


55,414 46,973 


47,111 | 


Road 
fireinen 
amd 

helpers 


Number of employees ait middle of month. 


282.312 
340, 478 


342, 040 





Total earnings. 








| 
$10, 455, 302 
13, 061, 600 
13,471, 766 


$7, 166, 228 
8, 623, 085 
8, 896, 143 


$6, 620, 941 
8, 936, 399 
9, 227,681 


11, 813, 231 
12, 158, 669 


$9, 509, 402 | 


$50, 768, 239 
64, 099, 906 
66, 010, 972 


8, 733, 577 


$7, 003, 476 | 
8, 968, 039 
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Extent of Operation of Bituminous Coal Mines, May 26 to June 
1923. 


"saetenat a series of tables which have appeared in pi 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, 


numbers of the Montuty Lazsor Review, the accompany; 

table shows for a large number of coal mines in the bituminoy 
fields the number of mines closed the entire week and the n 
working certain classified hours per week from May 26 to June j 
1923. The number of mines reporting varied each week, and the 
figures are not given as being a complete presentation of all mine: 
but are believed fairly to represent the conditions as to regularity o 
work in the bituminous mines of the country. The mines inc|uded 
in this report ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total 
output oi bituminous coal. The figures are based on data furnished 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the United States Geo! | 
Survey. 


WORKING TIME IN BITUMINOUS COAL MINES IN THE UNITED STATES,BY ” 
MAY 26 TO JUNE 16, 1923. 


[The mines included ordinarily represent from 55 to 60 per cent of the total output. Prepared by 
of Labor Statistics from data furnished by the U. 8. Geological Survey] 






































Mines— 
Num- ain 
oe —_—-_————- 
Week bien | Worki Working | Working | Working | Working 
ending— - 1es Closed Working or ing OF ing > or ing - Tr cing byenary, 
e- entire | less than | 8 and 16 and 24 and 32 and ‘Oand | 
port- week 8 hours less than | less than | less than | less than | less than 
ing. ‘ “* | 16 hours. | 24 hours. | 32 hours. | 40 hours. | 48 hours 
No.|P.ct.| No. \P. ct. No.|P.ct.| No.|P.ct.| No. |P. ct. No.|P.ct.| No.|P.ct 
May 26...| 2,371 | 529 [22.3] 69 | 2.9 | 335 [14.1 | 484 |20.4 | 402 |17.6 | 268 |11.3 | 157 | 6.6 
June 2....| 2,277 | 511 |22.4] 64 | 2.8} 343 /15.1 | 504 [22.1 | 395 117.3 | 251 [11.0] 167 | 7.3 | 
June 9....| 2,293 | 503 [21.9 | 69 | 3.0} 274 |11.9 | 505 |22.0] 403 |17.6 | 223 | 9.7 | 181 | 7.9 
June 16...| 2,287 | 520 ‘end 56 | 2.4 | 338 14. 8 | 468 20. 5 | 375 = 4} 243 10.6 | 170} 7.4 
| 








[> pau the fiscal years ending June 30, 1921 and 1922, the 


California. 


Recent Employment Statistics. 


public employment offices of the State of California {illed 
345,410 


‘11 


ositions at a cost of $186,705.48, or at 54 cents 4 


pe, according to the biennial report of the California Bureau 0 
zabor Statistics for that period. 

The figures given below show the activities of these offices for the 
two years: 


1920-21. 1921-22 

IE ENE SE OCR PE ee 123, 872 122, 808 
Numeper Of porpones wanted. .... 0s... ccc eee ce eee eceee 220, 859 197, 208 
ee 8... fs ets acnespaoecs 108, 221 100, 102 
ET eC as ceo ee sehgoacwnsentess 83, 657 74, 488 
Pa a Ey PS Ey yr rn eee eee 24, 564 5, 614 
ORE TIE 5888 PSE 65 ids isis es 6 SR OWE. tec ee eee 180, 331 165, 079 
RE a BUI L e REY «Dy DRE Oey eee 80, 729 65, 329 
Average number of positions per 100 individuals placed....... 223 29 
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Vine 
LinOus 
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filled 
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eau of 


rr the 


1921-22 
122, 808 
197, 20 
100, 102 
74, 48 
95, 614 
165, 079 
65, 323 
253 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 


The need of more uniform methods of recording and presenting em- 
ployment office statistics in the various States is deutinined by the 
following excerpt from the above-mentioned report: 

Theoretically, all public bureaus should register those out of employment, but we 
find that applicants are mostly concerned about getting work and prefer not to register 
unless they can be furnished jobs when registering. Most of the public employment 
bureaus throughout the eastern and middle western States register an applicant every 
time he appears for work, butin * * * California * * * they are registered 
but once each fiscal year. 

The resulting incomparability of such statistics by States is strik- 
ingly obvious. Attention is also called to the fact that the California 
public employment bureaus, in addition to tabulating the number of 
positions filled, also record the number of individuals who receive 
these positions. ‘‘Most public employment bureaus generally refer 
only to the number of positions filled.” 

In Los Angeles the California Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
conducting an employment department exclusively for salesmen, 
clerks, and high-grade office assistants. This department has two 
clerks and sometimes a third one for part of the day. In the year 
ending June 30, 1922, 4,454 positions were filled by this office, 1,189 
with males and 3,265 with females. On the basis of a private em- 
ployment agency charge of 25 per cent of the first month’s salary, it 
is estimated that this free commercial bureau has saved the persons 
placed by it more than $40,000 in fees during the fiscal year 1922. 
No allowance is made in this estimate for about 2,400 positions of 
from 1 day to 3 weeks’ duration in which applicants earned more 
than $45,000 in salaries. The filling of 1,700 positions was, however, 
lost to the bureau partly because of the shar competition of private 
employment agencies and partly because the oflice force was not 
sufficient to handle the immense amount of work involved in such 
placements. 

Neither the Oakland nor the San Francisco oflice is equipped to take 
care adequately of commercial clients. During the fiscal year 1922 
the Oakland office made about three commercial placements a day 
and the San Francisco bureau four. Even on the basis of this low 
record, it is estimated that commercial applicants around the bay 
region will be saved $15,000 annually in fees. 

Various San Francisco civic organizations are interested in securing 
a large enough appropriation to enable the State employment bureaus 
to handle satisfactorily office and other commercial placements and 
to compete as successfully in this line with fee-charging agencies as 
the State is already doing in other kinds of employment service. 


Connecticut.' 


‘HE various interests in the State have been reporting a favorable 
re pc situation since the early part of 1922. Some estab- 


lishments have doubled the number of their employees and are doing 
night work. In several manufacturing centers wages have risen 5 
and 10 per cent and are going still higher. Volume of employment 
in some industries is 100 per cent and in others, 125 per cent. A few 
minor industries are below normal, but the majority of these are only 
4 or 5 per cent below. 


——— 








‘Connecticut. Department of Labor. Report on the conditions of wage earners in the State, 1922. 
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The call for unskilled labor in Connecticut is much greater than 
supply and this shortage is felt most acutely in the constructio; 
railroads, highways, streets, and buildings and in farm operat 
[t.is almost. impossible to get an “odd-job man” for 40 or 50 c 
per hour. 

There is no great abundance of skilled workers but clerical he! 
easily secured. | 

Illinois. 


[NDUSTRIAL employment in Illinois in May, 1923, remained 
the hich April level, although there was a halt in expansion i: 

large number of the manufacturing industries, according to rep. 
from 1,498 firms employing approximately 400,000 workers. A tr: 
toward standardization in rates of pay is observable. The force 
competition have been equalizing wage rates for work of a sim 
character. 
get the jobs they desired. 
applicants registered at 13 public employment offices of the Stat. 

wy, the number reported placed increased by over 5,000 in 
month. 

Whatever expansion occurred in May, 1923, was confined to 
dium sized firms. 

Volume of emplayment rose in the industries producing buil« 
materials. There was, however, a tremendous decrease in the vo 


of projected construction work from es to May, yet the May figu: 


are very large. In Chicago the total building permits represen 
value of $32,198,000 for May, which was $29,000,000 less than 
April, but the May figure las been surpassed in only two mon 
within the last deeade. 

Employment sg Mm from April to May, 1923, in the chem 
industries, the packing industry, and the seasonal food industrie: 


The numbers on the pay rolls of 663 firms who 1 tere for both 
ing the year 


Average weekly earnings in May in the manufacturing industries were 


May, 1922, and May, 1923, inereased 10.9 per cent dt 


$28 a week—an advance of almost 5 per cent over the preced 
month. In 10 months from July, 1922, to May, 1923, the aver: 
weekly earnings of factory workers have risen 18 per cent. 

The amount paid in wages by 1,497 firms im the week of May 


1923, was $10,315,181.96, which was 4 per cent above the amount 


paid in the corresponding week of the yee month. 


In May, 1923, the Ilhnois free employment office records show 


90.7 persons registered for each 100 available jobs, while in Apri 


the same year there were 85.5 persons registered to each 100 jo) 


The May ratios in the three preeeding years were: 1920, 81; 1° 
220; 1922, 105. In January, 1921, the ratio was 274. 

there was a surplus of itor 

ment bureaus. Applicants outnumbered the jobs, however, in | 
Peoria, Cicero, Box Decatar offices. 


A dearth of applicants for domestic and personal services is report: 


The public emp sae offices of Tilinois for a long time have b: 
unable to meet fully the demand for housemaids. 


This tendency has made it less diffieult for workers {o 
Although there were only 2,000 more 


In May, 19: 
y 3,000 jobs reported by the free employ 





1Illinois. Department of Labor. General Advisory Board. Press release June 15, 1923. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
lowa. 


A DECREASE of 0.3 per cent in volume of employment in Towa 
< for May, 1923, is reported by the lowa Employment Survey of 
that month. 

The employment gains and losses im various industrial groups, 
comparing April and May, 1923, with the corresponding months in 
1922, are shown in the following table: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN EMPLOYMENT IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRY 
, GROUPS, APRIL AND MAY, 1923, AS COMPARED WITH APRIL AND MAY, 1922. 





j ’ 

Per cent ofincrease | Per cent of increase 
aaah 

| 


Industry group. ioe os | 1993" as Industry group. 
compared compared compared compat! 

with with with 

April, | May, April, 

1922. 1922. 1922. 


April, | May, 
1923. : 1923. as 


“ao, 





oe oon Lai ane eae 


Food ant kindred ena ts.. i. 4 | 9 Patent medicines, chemicals 
Ta - 
of. 2 
in > 52.7 Tobacee and clon: Ne 
ther saedencts a eee 9,5 | 9.7 | Various industries 
aper products, printing and | | 
iblishing 1 | || 


1 Decrease. 





Public employment office activities for May, 1923, are shown below: 


RECORD OF STATE-FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF IOWA FOR MAY, 1923. 





Registra- 
tion for 


positions. 


Positions Number Number 
offered. | referred. | placed, 











The per capita cost of adage was 17.5 cents. 


A surplus of common labor is shown for May, 1923, there being 
2,000 common laborers registered for 1,266 jobs offered. This sur- 
plus is largely accounted for by the delays in beginning public 
Improvements. 
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Massachusetts. * 


N MAY, 1923, the four State employment offices of Massachusetts 
placed 4,535 persons, which exceeded the number placed by these 
offices in any month since they were established. The increas 
the number of persons placed in May, 1923, as compared with May. 
1922, was 16.9 per cent and the increase in the number of persons 
called for by employers, comparing the same two periods, was |:}.4 
per cent. The gain for the first five months of 1923 over the firs 
five months of the preceding year in the number of persons placed was 
30.5 per cent and in the number called for by employers, 31.9 per cent. 
The value represented by applications filed for permits to build in 
35 Massachusetts cities was $18,475,541 in April, 1923, and $16,741. 
215 in May, 1923, giving promise of a large number of employment 
opportunities. The building permits for April and May, 1922 
represented a value of $15,814,261 and $14,572,919, respective! 


Ohio. 


iT} 


HE following data on the activities of the State-city employment 
service of Ohio for May, 1923, are furnished by the department 
of industrial relations of that State: 


RECORDS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR MAY, 1923. 














. Registra-| Help | Re- Rey 

asian tions. | wanted. | ferred. | pl 
Males, skilled, unskilled, clerical, and professional.............. 28, 492 26,405 | 22,721 
Females, domestic, industrial, clerical, and professional......... 14, 196 13,435 | 11,217 
ONG Go oe oon. ois covotiscwscssccsccncccvcceseosocccccoces 378 330 | 291 
adic chuacsluelate ssttt ub suad oe edeboesesdcstet 43,066 | 40,170 | 34,229 





Wisconsin.’ 


"TP HERE was a decrease of 1.8 per cent in the number of employees 

in the factories of Wisconsin from April to May, 1923, while the 
total factory pay rolls rose 3 per cent, and average weekly earnings 
advanced 4.9 per cent. The following table shows percentage 
changes in volume of employment and total pay rolls in specified 
industries from April to May, 1923, and from January, 1922, to May, 
1923: 





1 Massachusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Information received June 14 and July |! 
2 Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Wisconsin | abor Market, May, 1923. 
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or 





pERCENTAGE OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND TOTAL PAY ROLL 
IN V {RIOUS INDUSTRIES FROM APRIL TO MAY, 1923, AND FROM JANUARY, 1922, TO 
M AY, 1923. 
































atts — — ee . 
a Per cent of increase in | Per cent of increase in 
i 80 number of employees, total pay roll. 
6 in osu OR Nae 
= Industry. | 
Lay, | April, January, April, | January, 
ns | 1923, to 1922, to 1923, to | 1922,to 
¥ May, 1923. | May, 1923. | May, 1923. | May, 1923. 
3.4 
rst a . Pee in Pu 
Manual. 
ies joricull ie tec de ta daekte cbadetuen +e cildanekensees ones 17.9 164.3 RRS ore 
ene, ] ogi ES ners ee Se eee . 19. 6 i ot Ss 2 ee 
dj ING. - « bo sane > =v ino as sos pene t tee e eet ee ee ne eeeees 11.7 124, 4 | 17.4 | 191.7 
1 iN Kone crushing and quarrying.............-...-.-.-+--- 38. 9 4.9 | 58. 0 87.9 
a3... Manufacturing............. Feo pecoccccaseheaneupndueaae 11.8 30, 2 | 3.0 65.6 
’ Stone and allied industries. .................-.-- soot 33.2 | 90.7 | 22. 6 195. 1 
nent EEE as bsp ccc cess ce ccccs csp seh enneiaaesent 11.3 56.5 | 4.0 130. 8 
O99 ee «oi es ec ic ca bdidan cca csuumeeseneeneens | 16,5 23.1 | (2) 51.6 
-- eee ee ‘3 52.7 | 2.3 92,5 
\ ih sc neccsesccicssss0.Jcaenetes 12.4 11.2 | 1.4 26.4 
Pa et a inn te eek babee bac «ene + ¢ hb ee eeeaeaseee | 20. 8 j 3.2 3 9 
Gente pp ee db00ss ahelenaeeerae 14,7 | 5.9 | 1 2 | 9.8 
fee eee ¥ osccevecsabes Seer eabec | 2.1 14.4 | 6.3 | 35. & 
Light and power. ere er Pero a 9, 2 4.3 | 11.9 | 24.1 
Printing and publishing..................-... conasl (2) 11.7 | 11.0 | 19.9 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing.................. | 2.3 20.5 | > | 39.7 
nent Chemicals. ..... ai. watttatiscatscs eueae un A | 1.3 36.6 | -2 | 36.7 
nent Building construction 5 wre tT Te ee 3.9 | 73.3 | 13.3 | 107.0 
Highway construction. . errr peegeae 47.5 Re inton dddesonitesaeckesas : 
tailroad construction... .... Ser oe 16.7 35.0 | 34.8 | 3.4 
OE, . oc cncccewcsaneeneahueees 18. 8 37.9 28.7 | 103. 1 
RR iki o's 2 wood dotecnvcesesshebbhasavaeuness 8.4 | 35. 0 | 4.0 44.3 
NE SUS. 5 occ. cpisbivcovweess bcgabhgadweeeeanes 12.6 6.6 6.0 | 8.3 
sExpress, telephone, and telegraph................--...- 6.2 28.9 1.0 27.6 
ee cc cccccecececduanalenaune nee 2.6 23. 8 14,0 | 38.9 
- Hotels and restaurants. ...........---.-- pdcesssesatnses 3. 9.9 paren mney ‘eatin 
a Nonmanual. 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries...................- 0 6.8 1.6 3.7 
Rod koa cccsactcces>saiineneae .4 17,4 10.9 35. 5 
4 RB nn kp naw ss aowies anew eneeinel Me 5 6 4.8 
193 _ PRP ERR SSSR: - iio ekg Src 1.5 6.6 1.5 | 10.8 
eee Retail trade, sales force Only...........--ceeceecececeees 3.4 12.5 | 1.1] 3.1 
aU, 419 liscellaneous professional services. ..................... 12.1} 13.1 8.4 | 14.4 
o CEES CIRO. on 4 occ ccctccessaepenteeabewnnaes D | DOW Mies codecs diceen dae 
| Decrease. 2 No change. 
ees The number of persons placed by the Wisconsin employment 


3 the [epfices in May, 1923, was 14,871, which was 23 per cent more than in 
rings pril, 1923, and 18.3 per cent above the total for May, 1922. 
tage The number of hired hands (not including family members) em- 
sified [ployed by farmers reporting to the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
Mav, (vas 17.9 per cent greater in May than in April, 1923. The shortage 
{farm help on June 13, was reflected in the unfilled demands for 
_ uch labor in the public employment bureaus in 9 cities. Because 
ui, 19% Ji the competition in building and highway construction and other 
dustrial lines, farmers in order to secure labor have been compelled 
0 offer as high as $40 to $60 a month, together with board, lodging, 
ind washing. 
56084°—23——11 
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Employment Records in Wisconsin Building Construction 


HE April, 1923, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, a b 


published monthly by the Industrial Commission of Wi 

contains a review of fluctuations in building activities 
State, based upon numbers employed, wages paid, and 
earnings received, mstead of upon the number and value of | 
issued or contracts made. 


In this bulletin activity in building is represented in terms of employm 
tionsin building lines. The classification, building construction, has 8&8 corres 
covering general contractors, building contractors, electrical contractors, s 
steel erectors, sheet-metal-work contractors, stone work, masonry. work, 
work and cement work contractors, plastering contractors, steam-heating cor 
paints and oils contractors, and contracting engineering firms. In June, 19 
correspondents employed 4,017 workers. 


CHANGES IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, TOTAL PAY ROLL, AND AVERAGE \ 
EARNINGS, JANUARY, 1922, TO MARCH, 1923. 











Per cent of change from 














Number Total Average 19z2. 
Year and month. | ofem- pay | weekly a 
| ployees. roll. | earnings. 
Employees. Pay rol 
| 
ae a 
1922 | 
EC are ears 1, 889 $40, 484 | * )} oS 
February. .... iE ee olds 1, 984 | 42, 047 | 21.19 +5. 0 +3.9 
Cri? Soop ccahedeonwe 2, 239 | 49, 185 21. 97 +18. 5 +21.5 
Se errerir terre etree 2, 959 | 61, 764 20. 88 +56. 6 +52. 5 
i itlistctbhes sacevons anal 3, 724 | 83, 932 22. 54 +97. 0 107.3 
ESSE ree 4,019 99, 024 24. 64 112.7 144. 7 
ci hg a ha oa iba 4; 696 103, 120 21. 96 148. 4 155. 0 
eR cet an .. 55 ceathinl 5, 13 123, 626 | 4.18 +170.5 +205. 6 
PIN, a Bh dawesOaccsestess 3, 984 97, 602 | 24. 50 +110.7 | +141. 1 
Gee shi FO i Ady. 4, 244 113, 648 26. 78 +124.7 | +-180. 7 
November. ..... ‘eat 6 3 taies 4, 021 100, 431 24. 98 +112.9 +148. 1 
ps Sg a Ce alias ame 3, 332 79, 664 23. 91 +76.4 +96. 8 
1923. | | 
SOSUBNET. dois sins ices demiodds 2, 672 68, 606 25. 68 +41.4 | +69. 5 
NE Sn le cons dhkibh 2,245 50, 680 22..58 +18. 8 | +25..2 
PRG es ih cab idk cdcnns oe 2, 305 55, 855 24,98 |........ fy tabokéckaedc.1.. 
i | 








These figures throw some light upon the amount of unemploy eu! 
existing as anormal condition in the building industry. It will be seen 
that the number of workers employed m August, 1922, was large! 
by 170.5 per cent than at the beginning of the year. Amount 0 
unemployment is perhaps shown more clearly by reversing the 
lation. In August, 1922, there were 5,113 employees on the pa 
of these contractors, so that there was certainly at least that numbe 
of potential building workers in the district covered. By Dec 
1922, practically 35 per cent of these had been dropped from the p:! 
rolls; in January, 1923, 48 per cent were gone, and in March, 5» pt! 
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cent were missing. At the beginning of 1922, when the depression 
of 1921 was still felt in addition to the seasonal dullness, the situa- 
tion was even worse, as the pay roils for January and February do 
not include quite two-fifths as many as were employed in the follow- 
ing August. In other words, 63 per cent.of these employed in August, 
1922, could not have secured work from these employers in January 
of that year. What such fluctuations mean to the individual in 
terms of unemployment can easily be imagined. 

The average weekly earnings do not show such a wide variation, 
as the lowest average, $20.88, is only 22 per cent below the highest, 
626.78. It will be noticed that the highest average earnings do not 
coincide with the peak of employmeiy.but come two months later, 
when the number employed had fallen off by nearly a fifth. The 
difference between the variations in the total pay roll and the average 
individual earnings are striking. In August, 1922, the total pay roll 
had mereased over the January amount by 205.6 per cent, but the 
average earnings per week for the individual had increased by only 
about one-eighth—12.9 per cent. In the month most prosperous 
from the worker’s standpoint, October, 1922, the average earnings 
showed a gain of only one-fourth as compared with an increase of 
180.7 per cent in the pay roll. 


—_—_o 
— oe ea 





Rent Regulations and State Aid to Housing in Finland. 


considerable uncertainty as to what was the actual housing 
situation, and whether or not there was any need to renew 
rent control. To prevent the possibility of serious overcharge for 
rent a temporary us was passed, to expire in June, 1923, which 
provided that any unreasonable increases in rent must be refunded 
by the landlord. Unreasonable increases were defined, the maxi- 
mum reasonable rate differing according to local conditions. 
Having thus forestalled trouble over rents, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs ordered an investigation into the housing situation in the 
leading cities, which was carried out during the summer of 1922 by 
means of questionnaires. The replies were not wholly satisfactory, 
but appeared to indicate that in the smaller cities the housing 
roblem was nearly solved, some even reporting that a scarcity of 
1ouses no longer existed. In the large cities conditions were less 
satisfactory. On the basis of facts thus ascertained, Finland has 
laid out a program of rent control and State aid to housing which 
it is hoped will definitely restore normal conditions. 


bag? on June 1, 1922, Finland’s rent law expired, there was 


Rent Control. 


A RENT law was passed January 4, 1923, effective from June 1, 

1923, to June 1, 1924, after which date rent control is to lapse, 
except that the law will still apply if regulations were disobeyed 
while the law was still effective. Rates are fixed per square meter 





‘Denmark. Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat (Indenrigsministeriet] No. 4, 1923. Finland. 
Socialministeriet. Social Tidskrift Nos. 4 and 10, 1922, and 3, 1923. 
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of floor space, varying for different sections of the city and accord. 
ing to the condition ‘of the building. Specified additions may }. 
made to this basic rent if the building i is provided with central | 
elevators, etc. A tenant subletting ‘unfurnished rooms mi Ly cl 
50 per cent above the maximum rate he himself may be called 
to pay. 

The maximum rents chargeable under the new law are fro: 
to 30 per cent higher than those allowed under the interim leg 
tion of 1922. Owing to legal regulation, rents had not risen ; 
proportion to other living expenses. It is hoped that the increases 
now permitted will lessen “this disparity, so that when in 1924 co 
lapses the change to an econ@mic rent may not be too marked. 


"State Aid. 
N FEBRUARY, 1923, Finland passed a new law concerning S$ 


aid to housing, which closely resembled the terms of the ea 
law which had expired. The aid is limited to communities ha 
a marked shortage of houses, and is given in the form of grant 
local authorities, who may either undertake building operati 
themselves or lend to public utility societies or private persons 
will do so. 

Buildings for which loans may be made must be for dwe 
purposes, must not exceed specified size limits, must be designe: 
last at least 50 years, must be on land owned by or leased from 
community, and must be begun and finished within specified daics 

The aid given may be of two kinds—subsidies on which fo: 
years no interest is charged, and amortization loans on which | 
ments covering interest ‘at 5 per cent mg at least 1 per iad 
amortization begin with the second year. The money for subsi 
is obtained from the State by the local duthisrittes on a 10-year 1 
interest-bearing bond. To secure these funds, the authorities 1 
bind themselves to furnish land for the houses on 50-year lease 
not more than a specified rent, and also to furnish from 10 to 15 
per cent of the estimated building costs, either by providing building 
material at reduced prices or in some other way which the Si 
may designate. Subsidies made by the local authorities to 
builder must not exceed 30 per cent of the building costs in the . 
of a public utility society or 20 per cent in the case of a pri 
individual. The loans are made for 10 years, and if during 
period the owner wishes to sell the building the authorities have 
the right to buy it in at cost, an allowance being made for improve- 
ments or additions to the original plan on which the loan was b | 
If the owner wishes to rent the house, the authorities may fix the 
maximum rent to be charged. At the end of the 10-year period t! 
building is to be valued, ‘and if, owing to the progress of deflati 
its value is less than the cost of construction the State will bear | 
certain part of the loss; for any part of the loan not covered by suc! 
a loss anew agreement is to be made, concerning which the o 
terms laid down at present are that not more than 3 per cent inter 
will be charged and the period for paying off the loan will not be |e 
than 20 years. 

The sum of the two kinds of loans may not exceed 5,000 marks 
($965, par) for each room in the house on which the loans are made 
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and the amortization loan, together with other loans, may not exceed 
60 per cent of the value of the property. Al 

Special provisions are made to aid in providing houses for agricul- 
tural workers in rural districts where there is a marked shortage of 
such housing. For this purpose noninterest-bearing loans are made 
to the local authorities, on which no payments are to be made for 
five years; thereafter one-tenth is to be paid off annually. From 
the funds thus provided loans are to be made to agricultural workers 
who wish to build homes either on their own land or on land leased 
from the local authorities; in the latter case the lease must have at 
least 20 years yet torun. Loans are restricted to Finnish citizens of 
good character earning their living by, agriculture or its subsidiary 
occupations. Preference is given to those who, in addition to hold- 
ing the land on which the house is to be built, have also garden and 
potato land and who can keep a cow. 
~ The loans may not be less than 5,000 marks ($965, par) nor more 
than 12,000 marks ($2,316, par), nor may they exceed 75 per cent of 
the cost of the projected building. The borrower pays 44 per cent 
interest and must pay back the loan within 15 years. Buildings on- 
which loans are made must be insured, and in case of their destruc- 
tion by fire the loan is a first charge on the insurance. 

Sinee the beginning of 1920 Finland has appropriated the following 
amounts to be used for State aid to building:? In 1920, 20,000,000 
marks; in 1921, 15,000,000 marks; in 1922, 10,000,000 marks; in 
1923, 15,000,000 marks. 

Of the 1923 appropriation 12,000,000 marks is for general pur- 
poses, while 3,000,000 marks is expressly reserved for improving 
housing conditions of rural workers. 





English Building Trades Arbitration Award. 
‘o> MAY 15, 1923, the board of arbitrators empowered to settle 


the dispute over wages and terms of agreement in the English 

building trades handed down an award which amounted to 
a compromise between the claims of the employers and the workers. 
It will be remembered (see Montruty Lasor Review, June, 1923, 
pp. 47-51) that the trouble between employers and employees turned 
on three points—wages, hours, and the interpretation of the agree- 
ment so i which both sides were acting. ‘This agreement had set 
wages at a certain figure, which was to vary by an agreed ratio 
according to variations in the index figure of the cost of living. 

It had also established a national wages and conditions council, 
composed of representatives of employers and employees, and had 
provided that by agreement in this council wages might be altered, 
apart from changes in the cost of living, to correspond with unusual 
dullness or prosperity in the trades. Conditions other than wages 
were to be settled by agreement in this council, from which either 
side might withdraw on giving six months’ notice. 

Karly in 1923 the oniioy oes gave notice that they would demand 
a reduction of about 20 per cent in wages and an increase of hours. 
lhe men refused to assent to either proposal. As to wages, they 





* The Finnish mark at par equals 19.3 cents. 
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pointed out that they had in 1922 agreed to a reduction, apar' 
the cost-of-living scale, and they maintained that the position 
building industry was not such as to justify a further reduction 
increase of hours they absolutely refused to consider. The em 
ers, after various efforts to meet their views, posted a notic 
lockout to begin April 14, and the men ¢ laimed that this was » 
tion of the terms of the agreement, which forbade strikes and 
outs and which could be terminated only after six months’ n 
Through the efforts of disinterested parties both sides were in. 
to submit questions of wages and of the interpretation of =e 
ment to arbitration, the status quo being maintained until th 
should be given. 

On the question of wages the award decrees a reduction amou 
to about half what the employers asked, the amounts being as f 

1. Grades A craftsmen, with the exception of London, and Grades B « 
shall be reduced 1 penny per hour. 

% In the London area craftsmen shall be reduced 1 halfpenny per hour 

. Grades C craitsmen shall be reduced 1 halipenny per hour. 

4. Laborers’ wages shall be maintained at 75 per cent of the craftsmen’s \ 
nearly as possible. (Manc hentee Croardian. May 16, 1923, p. 16. 

The sliding-scale ratio is also modified. Under the 1921 agr 
wages were to be changed by 1 half penny per hour for each c 
of 64 points in the cost- ~of- living index; hereafter such a chang: 
be made for each variation of 54 points in the index. 

The provisions in the agreement authorizing changes of 
apart from cost of living changes are eliminated by the award 
it is expressly stated th: at hereafter ‘the parties shall strictly 

to the sliding scale in wage agreements.’ In other words, the 
of the industry and exce ptional circumstances are to be disres 
in fixing wage rates, which are to be determined by the cost of } 
alone. The present rates are not to be altered until January, 

As to the interpretation of the agreement in regard to res 
arbitration and giving notice of withdrawal, the arbitrators 
that the wording is ambiguous and needs revision ‘in order 
the purposes and intents of the parties thereto should be more « 
indicated.” Such revision is to be made at or before the statu 
meeting in January, 1924. 

The question of hours was excluded from the general arbitrat 
the arrangement being that each district should vote for itsel! 
whether it would settle this matter in conference with the emp! 
or allow it to go to arbitration. In effect this seems to have resu 
in a general understanding that if the employers and employees 
not come to an agreement in their regional councils, they will : 
resort to arbitration. The workers are overwhelmingly oppose 
any lengthening of the working week. In the northwestern area 
employers had proposed to increase the hours during the sum 
months from 44 to 464, half an hour to be added to each of the | 
five days of the week. ‘The workers voted on the question, with 
following result: For the extension, 2,044; against, 21,241; majo 
against, 19,197. 

‘According to the Manchester Guardian, which reports this b: 
(June 5, 1923, p. 10), the employers had failed to shake the d 
mination of the workers to oppose the increase, and the matter 


expected to go to arbitration. 
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Housing Situation in Sweden.' 


inquiry into the housing situation, in order to have ground for 
judging the probable effect of the expiration of rent restriction 
laws, which come to an end September 30, 1923. Questionn: aires 
vere sent to the various cities of the State, inquiring as to the num- 
ber of homeless families, the number of houses under construction, 
and whether or not hardship would be apt to result for tenants if the 
rent restrictions were allowed to lapse 
The replies seemed to indicate that the housing shortage was de- 
creasing. Only 26 cities reported homeless families, the total number 
of such families being 156, with a membership of 717 persons. The 
municipal authorities shad housed 34 of these families (with a member- 
ship of 185 persons) in schoolhouses, and 86 (with a membership of 
382 persons) in other buildings. No report was made as to what 
accommodation was provided for the remaining families. The fact 
that only 26 cities reported on this point is taken as meaning that 
elsewhere there were no families without shelter. It is pointed out, 
however, that there is considerable overcrowding, and that houses 
unfit for occupancy are still in use owing to the difficulty of securing 
proper accommodation. Malmo, for instance, reported that 198 one 
and two room apartments, unsuitable for occupancy, were inhabited. 
Concerning the overcrowding no compreh ensive data were secured, 
but it is said to have been considerable. 
One hundred and three cities reported that housing projects were 
under way which would supply a total of 3,017 apartments, over 
half of which were two or three room apartments... As to whether 
there was likely to be a shortage of housing with consequent cal 
ship to tenants when the rent laws expire, there was much difference 
of opinion. Goteborg and Malmo expected a shortage, but of the 
other cities having a ‘popul: ition of 10,000 or over, fully half antici- 
pated that there would be no lack of houses by that time. In fully 
65 per cent of the smaller cities, it was thought that the supply - 
houses would by that time be sufficient to take care of the populatior 
A study of housing production since 1913? shows that in 1921 
there were built in Sweden 1,753 houses comprising 6,365 apart- 
ments. This was the largest number of houses which had been built 
in any year since 1914, while the number of apartments had been 
exceeded only once since that date. The detailed data seem to 
show that during the period 1913-1921 a change has been occurring 
in the character of the > Swedish building, large houses with from 
3 up to 10 or more apartments losing round while small houses of 
cheaper construction have gained. Thus in 1913, houses of three 
or more stories formed 31 per cent of the total, while in 1921 the 
proportion had sunk to 8 per cent. In 1913, 36.8 per cent of the 
houses were built of stone, tol in 1921 only 15.3 per cent. In 1913 
houses with 20 or more rooms formed 23 per cent of the total, but 
in 1921 they were only 6.4 per cent. 


Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden No. 1 A, 1923, pp. 25-31. 
*Sweden. Socialstyrelsen. Sociala Meddelanden No. 12, p. 982. 


fg OCTOBER, 1922, the Swedish Labor Bureau undertook an 
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The part which public aid has played in meeting the housi 
shortage is shown by the following table, giving the total num| 
of apartments built, and the number and per cent built with St: 
or municipal aid, for each year since 1916, the first year in whi 
public aid became effective. 


EXTENT OF PUBLIC AID IN BUILDING OF APARTMENTS IN SWEDEN, 1916 TO 




















‘ cial 
| Apartments built with 
Total ublic aid 
Year number pe ~< 
—_ | of apart- |- — _ 
ments. | Number. | Per cent. 
“hee if ite 
| 
h, Ms ie eecdhencentaetahee a 5,754 | 1, 225 21.3 
MN Ss de dctidebeede | 6, 818 3, 476 51.0 
RRR ee 5,203 | 2, 955 56. 
Sea ryerae 4,915 | 2, 602 52.9 
Re ar ae ere. 4.524 | 1, 769 39. 1 
we RIE et 9 6,365 | 2,902 45.6 
Pret. Seerrs. ; ¢ { 
aa 
M 
7 
CAC 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 


Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1921. 


of the 





Hk pers United States 
accidents in the United States during the calendar year 


Bureau of 


Mines on 


quarry 
1921, 


recently issued as Technical Paper 329, shows a decl line in the 


fatality rate from 2.31 per 1,000 300-day workers i in 1920 to 2 per 1 


000 


in 1921, while the injury rate increased from 145.51 to 174.54 per 1,000. 


There were 120 fatal accidents during 

le there were 178 men killed and 1 1.2 
accidents formed 1.13 
9 accidents, or 0.09 per cent caused permanent tot 
permanent partial disability; 


or 3.12 per ce nt, 


per 


cent 


of the 


® S96. 


5SOD 
al disabi 


the year and 10,465 injuries, 
217 injured in 1920. 
total of 10, 


The fatal 


accidents; 


ity; 330, 


if 
17:91 per 


, temporary disability lasting more than 14 days; ail 8,230, or 


27 (> per cent, 


remainder of the shift on which the 
1,764 operators reporting, 


with a 


total 


worked an average of 233 days per man. 

The following table shows, for the different kinds of quarries, the 
number of men employed, the number killed and injured, and the 
fatality and injury rates for the years 1920 and 1921. 


disability not exceeding 14 days but more than t 
accident occurred. 
77,185 employees who 





There 








the 
were 






































NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND NUMBER KILLED AND INJURED, KIND OF 
QUARRY, DURING THE YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1920 AND 1921. 
ean nenaaes aie - 
| Men employed. Killed. Injured. 
en 
| E . 
tine | L.QUIVa= | | 
Kind of quarry. Rw lent | | Rate Rate 
“| Actual | number |, per 1,000 ., | per 1,000 
| | number. of | Number-| “300-day | Number. | “soo day 
300-day workers. workers. 
workers. | 
| 
1920. 
ee ee 74 13, 251 14, 165 | 39 2.75 585| 182.49 
CO ee eee Rhewkibe 339 12, 735 10, 664 | 22 | 2. 06 , 392 130. 53 
Ln. i cwewnnes 925| 43,151] 37,182 96 | 2. 58 321/ 143.11 
MOURNE. th EE nike sécne scutes 42 4, 438 | 4, 349 4 | - 92 400 | 91. 98 
> tone and bluestone 163 4, 466 | 3, 540 2 | - 6 356 | 100. 56 
SS eee: 75| 3,496| 3,364 5 | 1, 49 364} 108,20 
yo ee 99} 4,951/ 3,825 10 2,61 799 208. 89 
NS 668s énicd dounnne 1,717 86, 488 77, 089 178 | 2. 31 , 217 145. 51 
1921 — a 
NE Pies cccunccecccccccs 70} 10,815 10, 459 20 1.91 2, 233 213. 50 
Jo CA | eee 297 9,479 7,010 18 2. 57 940 134. 09 
MEME Bis desidecsccciccoes 935 | 39,551 29, 399 58 1,97 5, 248 178. 51 
UND ch td dans bcoccoccs tees 45| 4,549 4, 025 6 1,49 406 | 100. 87 
; Sandstone and bluestone....... 194 3, 928 2, 394 3 1,25 374 156. 22 
ED, ond hd end ecoscwon 80 3, 564 2, 848 4 | 1, 40 385 135. 18 
J ee 143 5, 299 3, 823 11 | 2. 88 | 879 229, 92 
a 1,764 | 77,185 | 59,958 1200} 2.00) 10,465 174. 54 





| The report also gives tables showing the number of accidents from 
seach specified cause in the different kinds of quarries and by States. 
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Metal-Mine Accidents in the United States in 1921. 


accidents in the United States during the calendar y; 

(Technical Paper 331) shows that fewer men were ki! 
injured by accidents than in any year since the bureau has « 
accident statistics, although the number of men employed wa 
than in previous years, as were also the total number of shift 
and the average number of workdays per man. 

The reports of 2,896 mime operators show that there wer 
employees who had work on an average of 238 days per yea 
reduction in the total shifts worked by all employees in 1921 ai 
to 45 per cent as compared with 1920, the reduction being 
im copper mines and smallest in gold and silver mines. 

There were 230 men killed and 18,604 injured, the fata! 
being 3.09 and the injury rate 249.69 per 1,000 300-day wo: 
1921, while in 1920 the fatality rate was 3.16 and the inju 
242.02. There are five classes of mines included in the r 
copper mines; gold, silver, and miscellaneous metal mines; iro! 
lead and zinc mines; and nonmetallic mineral mines—and w! 
information furnished by the operators is purely voluntary 
being no Federal law which requires such reports to be giv 
believed that the figures published are practically complete 
whole metal-mining industry. 

The following table shows the number of fatalities and of 
and slight injuries for the years 1915 to 1921. Injuries are c! 
as serious if causing more than 14 days’ lost time. 


a report of the United States Bureau of Mines on me 


FATAL, SERIOUS, AND SLIGHT INJURIES IN METAL MINES IN THE UNITI 
1915 TO 1921. 


1916 1917 | 1918 











Serious (time lost more than 14 days): 
Permanent disability— 

| _ 574| 698 666 640 | 

| 7,242 | 10,099 | 10,220 | 9,066 

27,444 | 37,401 | 35,361 | 33,147 





Total nonfatal injuries. ................. 35, 295 48, 237 46, 286 |-42,915 | 31,506 | 32, 5 








1 Permanent total disability: Loss of both legs or arms, one legand one arm, total loss of eyesig! 
sis, or other condition permanently incapacitating workman from doing any work ofa gainful o 

2 Permanent partial disability: Loss of one foot, leg, hand, eye, one or more fingers, one or 1 
any dislocation where ligaments are severed, or any other injury knewn in surgery to be perma: 


disability. 


The following table shows the number of employees, the num 
fatalities and injuries, and the fatal and nonfatal accident rat: 


kind of mine, in 1920 and 1921: 
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ER EMPLOYED, NUMBER KILLED AND NUMBER INJURED, AND FATAL AND 
































NU UI x sy v ed al 7 . ‘ , 
NONE FATAL ACCIDENT RATES IN METAL MINES, 1920 AND 1921, 
Men employed. Killed. injured 
tel Average | Equiva- | , 
y Active " Ra x | Rate per 
‘ind of mine. operators days Actual ile nt num-| _ 1.000 | 1.000 
P “| worked. ber of | Number.| ..2 Number. | ‘ 
number. | 00-day 300-day | 300-day 
| “Ga! 7 ror svwlrara 
| workers. | workers. od workers. 
—_— _ — 
1920. 
(ene... suiiinstnhnnas 387 317 35,254 | 37,274 | 128 3.43 | 12, 047 323. 20 
: “ils ‘er, and mis- 
eelianeous metal. . . 2, 358 279 29,9383 | 27,849 137 | 4,20 | , 704 | 204, 82 
ON. . -20«8seceens ase 154 295 | 45, YOU | 45, 249 106 2. 34 | 9,072 200. 49 
Lea d zine (Mis- 
i iY alley) .... 119 283 | 11,638] 10,998 | 36 3.27 5, 607 7. 97 
Ni tallic mineral. 263 287 | 13, 768 13, 170 | 38 af » 13 161, 88 
Total. ...-....-- 3, 251 206 | 136,583 | 134,540 | 425] 3.16 | 32,562 | 242.02 
1921. = 7) oe wer Paeies foes Pree Fes ts am 
Copper... tdi We sui bind 357 244 18, 300 14, 871 55 ». TO 4,722 317. 53 
ilver, and mis- | | 
ous metal. . .| 2, 135 269 | 26, 51 23, 138 75 }. 29 5, 352 225, 46 
nt Boel ..| 122 210 | 30,559; 21,369 | 65 3. 04 | +, 507 210. 91 
nd zine (Mis- | 
ypi Valley) .... 66 234; 6,948 5,431 | 14 | 2.58} 2,062 379. 67 
etallic mineral .| 216 235 | 11, 606 9, 101 Ls 1. 98 l, 215. 47 
POM cenaes abel 2,896 | 238 93, 929 74,510; 20| 3.00] IS 604| 249.69 


e lost more than one day. 


The report also gives detailed information regarding the distribu- 
tion of accidents by States in the different classes of mines by causes, 
idents classified according to mining methods, and fatalities due 
to the use of explosives. 
Estee ber ener wmest Soret 


Industrial Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry, 1922. 


N THE May-June, 1923, issue of the Accident Prevention Bulletin 
| of the Portland Cement Association is published a study of the 
industrial accident experience in the Portland cement industry 
for the year 1922. This is the fourth year the accident record in this 
industry has been published by the association. The report shows 
that in the 88 plants which reported their accident experience to the 
sociation there occurred, during the year 1922, 2,649 industri: u 
accidents of which 52 were fatal, 53 resulted in permanent disability 
and 2,544 in temporary disability. The report contains se ree 
tables showing accident frequency and severity rates by cause and 
departments. Since 1920 there has been a gradual reduction in both 
the number and severity of accidents. The following tabular state- 
ment shows the frequency and severity rates per 100,000 man-hours 
for the four-year period 1919-1922: 


FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE PORTLAND CEMENT INDUSTRY, 1919-1922. 


| Rates per 100,000 man-hours~ 





Item. Liven padieneuiaiee 
1919 1920 1921 | 1922 











ce EES EEG OL TEER OTC eee ee eT ee 4. 35 4.38} 4.24 4. 09 
las 69.22} 75.1 | 685 67.4 

Number of permanent disabilities......................------eeeececeee | .14 14| .07 08 
SE RETEST IGEN FTF LT ae RII a aR .08 .09 07 .08 
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The most important cause of fatalities, it is stated, is rolling 
standard railroad as well as quarry equipment. 


It is very difficult to curb these accidents by application of mechanical 
We must rely almost entirely on the intelligence and carefulness of the men h 
this equipment. In accidents of this nature we often find a complete abs 
coordination of thought on the part of the train crews; one man does not kn 
the other is doing, such as when one goes between two cars to fix the c ouplen rs ; 
engineer at the same time bumps the cars, thereby causing the accide: 
accidents are extremely difficult to handle for that particular reason, and « 
closest supervision and high grade safety salesmanship on the part of those i: 
at the plants, together with the cooperation of the men, can bring about better 
That 20 per cent of all the fatal accidents are due to this single cause should i 
to everyone without further words where improvements can be made. 

The next highest item is ‘“‘Smothered by slides of material’’ with 15.4 per 
all the fatalities. What has been said about rolling stock applies here; littl: 
done in the way of mechanical safety appliances. The human element is the 
tant connecting link between safety and death in this hazard. The men 
never be allowed to take chances and those in charge should insist that work 
bins or storage piles be carried on in such manner that the men’s lives are 
dangered. It is particularly important that men make use of safety belts a 
and that some one be stationed in a safe place to render assistance immediate! 
necessary. Undoubtedly the danger lurking in bins and storage piles does n 
as great to the men as that evidenced by a whirling gear or fast-moving belt 
that reason educational work is of increased importance. 


Industrial Accidents in Metal and Woodworking Industries, |92). 


HE National Safety News for July, 1923 (pp. 43, 49) coni 
the industrial accident record for 1922 of certain firms in 
metal and woodworking industries reporting their experi: 

to the National Safety Council. 

The average severity rate for the metal industries was 1.: 
lost per 1,000 hours’ exposure, whereas the rate for the w fe al 
industry was 2.710. The woodworking industries showed an in: 
over the previous year. 

The following table shows the accident experience in the two | 
of industries: 
ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE METAL AND THE 

WORKING INDUSTRIES FOR 1922. 
Metal industries. 








Frequency 
Number | rate per 
of acci- 1,000,000 
dents. hours’ 
exposure. | 


Average 
number 
of em- 
ployees. 


Industry. 








Steel plants, including blast furnaces, rolling mills, etc 24, 383 3, 205 41. 06 | 
Boiler manufacturing | 271 37 67.75 | 
Machine shops with foundry . ° SS ON ES Re Meee &, 221 861 40). 
Gray iron foundries |, 656 2, 656 64. 51 
Foundries— steel castings , 952 36 66. 
2, 734 2 57. 6: 
Brass manufacturing (ine luding brass foundries)............ 5, 183 ; 
Stove manufacturing aie 775 
a ONE OS 535 
Bolt and nut manufacturin , 394 
, 125 
Wire and w ire produc ts manufac curing , 3, 386 
Tube manufacturing : 596 
Aluminum goods manufacturing 3, 724 
Miscellaneous metal-working industries 3, 965 


900 | 
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ccIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY RATES IN THE METAL AND THE WOOD- 
A WORKING INDUSTRIES FOR 1922—Concluded. 


Woodworking industries. 


Frequency Severity 


Averag . 
Db | Number | rate per rate (days 

Industry. of em- of acci- 1.000.000 lost per 
dents. hours’ 1,000 hours’ 


yloyes. 
pioy |; ©€Xposure. | exposure). 
| 








—_—— 
| 














Sash, doors, and blinds and interior trim mills, ete.......... 2, 382 319 | 53. 79 | 1. 877 
ost SE oh oon deh ios Deecsns covciaboaccnceccie 3, 959 607 | 61.37 | 4.17 
Ee ee ee ae ee 540 69 | 43.95 | 4. 431 
i 5 ads ccs ccebadnsespescateucsesncses 4, 697 223 | 19, 70 55 
ee ES er ene, ee ee ee 1, 267 40) | 13. 88 72 
\gricultural implement manufacturing..................... 2, 696 209 | 31. 11 . 856 
Other companies (miscellaneous manufacturing) having 
large woodworking departments................cccecccees 15, 854 3, 834 RR, 26 2. 738 
Box and package seamafacturing [Mawes eaavins ete bageteseu 1, 184 195 | 69.14 13. 468 
Coopers’ and cooperage stock manufacturing ............... 499 78 | 61. 42 - 769 
Miscellaneous woodworking ..................-.-. ee Ser 1,105 82 | 28. 28 | 3. 79: 
I ittiinciin heels dims jadi phve<caphigadanntebs 34,183} 75,657 | 63. 84 | 2.710 








a Not the exact sum of the items, but is as; given in the report. 





— oe 


Accident Prevention in Foundries.! 


eye hazards and the provision of safe clothing, was one of the 

topics considered at the annual meeting of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association held in Rochester, N. Y., in June, 1922. 
Eye accidents in foundries, mills, and metal-working plants are both 
numerous and costly. It has been estimated that at least 20 per cent 
of the nonfatal accidents occurring in such plants are eye accidents 
and that 28 per cent of these accidents result in the loss of one eye and 
10 per cent in the loss of both eyes. Many of these accidents also 
impair vision in varying degrees and cause much suffering, lost time, 
and great expense. The most deplorable part of such a situation is 
the fact that, of all kinds of accidents, those to the eyes are the easiest 
to prevent. It has been estimated, it is stated, that at least 95 per 
cent could be prevented by the use of goggles, or by the use of various 
types of masks, hoods, and helmets. 

The principal difficulty now met in connection with the use of 
goggles, the writer states, is to induce the men to wear them. Their 
objections to their use center in the fear that the glass may be broken 
and driven into the eye; the workers also complain that the goggles 
are uncomfortable, cause headaches, and prevent them from seeing 
properly. The frames of goggles of tended makes, however, are 
substantially made and the lenses are specially ground to withstand 
heavy blows without breaking. The writer finds the complaint of 
discomfort the greatest obstacle to the wearing of goggles since it 
‘an not be expected that men will wear them if they are uncomfort- 
able and hurt their noses, cheeks, or ears. In order to obviate this 
objection, it is essential that the right type of goggles should be 


\ CCIDENT prevention in foundries, particularly in relation to 





' Eye protection and safe clothing in the foundry, by Buell W. Nutt. Jn Proceedings of 26th annual 
eae of American Foundrymen’s Association, Rochester, N. Y., June 5 to 9, 1922. Chicago, 1923, pp. 
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chosen for each particular kind of work and only those sho 
used which are easily adjusted to the contour of the nose and fa, 
is good practice to have one man in each plant who has b. 
structed in the use and care of goggles who shall have charge . 
distribution, repair, and sterilization. Headache is often cau 
pressure on the nose or face and can be relieved by proper adju 
while the complaint that goggles interfere with vision 
most cases from defective eyesight which needs correction, 
lenses in the better-grade goggles neither add to nor detract 
man’s vision. This fact calls for eye examination and fit' 
glasses, since men with poor vision are frequently unsafe and 
client workers. 

Welders, metal pourers, furnace men, and others whose wo: 
jects them to intense light and heat should be provided with ; 
or masks containing specially colored lenses to keep out the ¢ 
ous light rays which are present in all forms of artificial light. 
pirators and gas masks should also be provided for men enga 
sand blasting or others who are subjected to dust, fumes, ¢ 
smoke. 

Safe clothing in the factory means the elimination of thin, : 
ereasy, loose and baggy clothing, and of worn-out or laced 
Fireproofed, one-piece duck suits are the safest and most pract 
is stated, since they shed sparks and small spatters of metal a 
not burn readily. In some cases asbestos suits, as well as 
shoes, are necessary and, at any rate, the use of laced shoes sho 
prohibited. Asbestos gloves, leg pads, and aprons should be ))\- 
vided for all workers handling ladles or hot metals and for w 
An example of the danger of unprotected clothing was cited |! 
writer in the case of a workman who used a burlap bag for an : 
and secured it about his body with a wire as no string was bh 
The bag became greasy and when, during pouring operati: 
spark ignited it, it was impossible for fellow workmen to remov: 
extinguish the flames before the workman was fatally burned. 
aad of a fireproof suit or an asbestos apron at small cost \ 

ave prevented the loss of the workman’s life, the loss to his f: 
through his death, and the cost of the compensation to the com; 
It would seem, therefore, that the best protection is none too ; 
both because its cost is many times less than accident costs 
because the money paid out in compensation never squares th 
count, since human suffering and death can not be measured by a 
dollar and cents standard. 





Diagnosis of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. 
A RECENT report of the Bureau of Mines (Serial No. 2476) in 


addition to reviewing the results of much of the imvestig: (ive 
work relating to carbon monoxide poisoning gives a lis! o! 
symptoms caused ’ various percentages of carbon monoxide 12 
the blood and announces the development by scientists of the bureal 


1 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, August, 1917, pp. 76-78; February, 1919, pp. 219-221; Novembe 
pp. 263, 264; February, 1922, pp. 116, 117; March, 1922, pp. 147, 148; December, 1922, pp. 151-154. 
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of a method and an apparatus for testing the blood for carbon 
monoxide hemoglobin. 

The general symptoms of poisoning from carbon monoxide, which 
are divided into two stages, and the predominating symptoms 
whieh accompany the various percentages of blood saturation are 
iven as follows: 


SracE 1.—Tightness across forehead, dilatation of cutaneous vessels, headache 
mtal and basal), throbbing in temples, weariness, weakness, dizziness, nausea 
and vomiting, loss of strength and muscular control, increased pulse and respiration 
rates, collapse. All of these are greatly increased and accelerated with exercise on 
account of the additional need of oxygen in the tissues. Men at rest have often been 
exposed to carbon monoxide all day without noticing any marked il! effects, but 


on walking home or exercising have experienced severe symptoms, even to uncon- 
sciousness. 
[t is seldom that all of these symptoms are experienced by the same individual. 


liso in some cases the poisoning may proceed to the stage of syneope without the 
ictim feeling any of these symptoms, this frequently occurring ii the poisoning has 
been rapid. 

SraGeE 2.—Increased pulse and respiration, fall of blood pressure, loss of muscular 
control, especially sphincters, loss of reflexes, coma usually with intermittent con 
sions, Cheyne-Stokes’ respiration, slowing of pulse, respiration slow and shallow, 
essation of respiration, death. * * * 


SYMPTOMS CAUSED BY VARIOUS PERCENTAGES OF CARBON MONOXIDE IN THE BLOOD. 


Percentage of blood saturation Symptoms. 
Pre No symptoms. 
IE 6 Sac at ons Tightness across forehead; possibly slight headache, dilatation 
of cutaneous blood vessels. 
OORT. oo. cds Headache; throbbing in temples. 
ere Severe headache, weakness, dizziness, dimness oi vision, nausea 


and vomiting, collapse. 


aS Same as previous item with more possibility of collapse and 
syncope, increased respiration and pulse. 

50-60. ......... Syncope, increased respiration and pulse; coma with inter 
mittent convulsions; Cheyne-Stokes’ respiration. 

Piles vacccinen Coma with intermittent convulsions, depressed heart action 
and respiration, possibly death. 

GO We oe cess e's Weak pulse and slowed respiration; respiratory failure and 
death. 


The diagnosis of carbon monoxide poisoning is usually made from 
the symptoms and because of the fact of possible exposure. Since 
the symptoms produced are common to obit causes, however, and 
since carbon monoxide is sometimes present in unexpected places 
an accurate diagnosis on such a basis is not always possible. The 
only reliable test is an examination of the blood for carbon monoxide 
hemoglobin. An apparatus and method called the “ Pyro-tannic 
acid method for the quantitative determination of carbon monoxide 
in blood and air” has been developed. By the use of this apparatus, 
which is pocket size and which permits even unskilled users to make 
an accurate diagnosis, a small amount of blood, which can be ob- 
tained from a puncture wound in the finger, can be quantitatively 
examined in a few minutes for carbon monoxide and an accurate 
diagnosis made. A description of the method is in course of publi- 
cation. 
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Industrial Eye Injuries. 


N ARTICLE on the prevention of industrial eye injuries, by 
Dr. Frank Allport, is published in the New York Medical 
Journal and Medical Record, June 20, 1923 (pp. 733-736). 
One of the most important means of pre vention of eye damage. 
believes, is a thorough examination by an oculist before an appli: 
is given employment. Examination by a general practitioner o 
nurse is not sufficient, since such an examination usually consist 
only of a test of vision with test types and a very general examination 
of the eyes, while the specialist is able to detect pathological condi- 
tions whic h may be of great importance. Such examinations are of 
value to the employee, since they should insure proper correction of 
defects in vision or diseased conditions, and the records are important 
to the employe rin connection with claims for injuries. In ad ition 
to correcting visual defects, examination, on entrance, of eyes and 
ears of employees may also be used to insure the proper placement of 
workers so that they are not a menace to themselves or to their 
fellow workers. 

Proper illumination, which is now receiving much attention fro: 
industrial engineers and employers, is important from the stan 
point of mistakes in work and waste of material, and as the caus 
of accidents. ‘Too much light is as harmful in its effects as too little 
light, and the scientific adjustment of illumination so that it is evenly 
diffused, does not fall directly upon the eyes, and does not throw 
shadows on the work results in a large seduction in the number of 
accidents and in increased output. 

The importance of the use of goggles is stressed by the writer 
who cites the experience of a large foundry company which reported 
a reduction in eye accidents of 75 per cent in a two-year period, 
through the use of goggles. 

Safeguarding machines and the proper care of tools so that there 
are no burred or mushroomed edges from which steel particles ma 
be broken off result in the prevention of many serious eye accidents. 
The necessity is also pointed out for proper screening of the eyes, 
by means of colored Fis from excessive glare and heat from elec- 
tric welding and in steel shops, since the heat and glare Epedioce 
retinal and fee nerve changes and burns of the skin, conjuncti\ 
and cornea. Changes of the retina may occur in grinding carbo 
and manganese steel where the workers look constantly into a maady 
stream of sparks. This injury may be prevented by the use of amber 
goggles. Amber goggles should also e used by glass blowers, to 
prevent cataracts, and by silver burnishers who are obliged to look 
constantly at highly »olished surfaces, to prevent retinal changes. 

While the danger of me ing fellow workmen attempt to remove for- 
eign bodies from the cornea is probably quite generally understood, the 
writer warns against this practice and advises that in cases when a 
foreign body is present in the eye the services of a skilled opthal- 
mologist should be secured. In the majority of cases it is necessary 
to use an anesthetic in its removal and in many cases foreign bodies 
are so deeply embedded that it requires the exercise of great skill 
to remove them with as little damage as possible. 
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The use of certain poisons in industrial processes is attended with 
langer to vision. Among the substances listed as panaeetere of 
retinal or optic nerve changes are dinitrobenzine, bisulphide of car- 
on, nicotine (in tobacco factories), arsenical preparations, lead, 
and wood alcohol. The use of high explosives in mining, railroad 
onstruction, etc., causes Many serious eye accidents, as do also 
yursting bottles in charged-water factories and burns from lime 
among masons, bricklayers, and plasterers. 

In closing, the writer points out that since there are few occupations 
which do not present dangers to eyesight, it is highly essential that 
these dangers should be well understood and properly guarded 
against. The eyes of office workers are also subject to serious damage 
from doing close and protracted work on books and papers with 
jnadequate or improperly adjusted illumination. 





Report of Belgian Commission on Use of Lead in Painting.’ 
A April, 1914, OF 13 members was appointed in Belgium in 


April, 1914, to make an investigation of the problems con- 
nected with the use of white lead in painting. The committee 

which met several times before the outbreak of the war decided to 
limit its study to the question of the elimination of the use of lead in 
painting since the harmful qualities of lead were so well recognized 
that no investigation of that phase of the subject seemed necessary. 
After the armistice the work of the commission was resumed. It 
was, decided that instead of experimenting with substitutes for lead 
an examination should be made of painting which was done before 


‘the war, since the railroad administration and certain of the Prov- 
snces and communes had either entirely suppressed the use of lead 


or had forbidden its use on interior work for some time prior to 1914, 
As practically no repairing or repainting had been done during the 
five years which had elapsed it was considered that a good test was 


offered of the wearing qualities of zinc paints in those places where 


they had been substituted for lead. 
As a result of these investigations of the durability of zinc “eapepee 


nn different localities the committee adopted the following resolution 
with one vote against and one member abstaining from voting: 


The commission is of the opinion that satisfactory painting of exteriors can be done 
under certain conditions without the use of lead. 

At the same time recognizing the value, in certain cases, of the use of paints with a 
lead base for outside work and convinced of the considerable difficulties which the 
application of a regulation limited to the prohibition of the use of lead paints for 
anterior work would meet, the commission considers that neither the absolute prohi- 


bition nor the maintenance of present conditions would be satisfactory. 


The commission is of the opinion, therefore, that there could be no objection to a 
regulation based upon the principle of complete prohibition of lead for interior paint- 
ing and allowing for exterior painting the possibility of obtaining modifications of 

he regulation when they are considered to be necessary. 


—— EE 


' Ministére de Industrie et du Travail. Bulletin de Service Medical'du Travail. 1923, pp. 7-52. For 
4n account of the findings of a similar commission in Great Britain, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for 
June, 1923, pp. 211, 212. 
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Causes and Prevention of Blindness in Great Britain. 


HE final report of the British committee on the causes ar 

TT vention of blindness, which was appointed by the Mi 
Health in September, 1920, has recently been issued 

report has a section (pp. 55-101) devoted to the conside: 
industrial eye diseases and accidents. Among the industrial 
blindness and impairment of vision, disease (except miners 
mus) is said to be a small factor, while the amount of injury | 
caused by accidents is considerable. These accidents are also 
sible for a large economic loss. In the mmes and quarries « 
Britam durimg 1920 there were 4,869 cases of eye accidents ca: 
absence of more than 7 days each. In 4,340 of these cases th. 
man recovered during the year; these accidents caused an ag 
absence of about 18,000 weeks, or an average of approximately 
per accident. Accidents causing a loss of less than 7 days w 
reported. Similar information m regard to the number of e 
ries in factories and workshops is not available, but some id: 
extent of actual blindness due to industrial accidents is shoy 
report of the Scottish Board of Health. Out of a total 
blind persons of all ages on the Scottish Register of the. B 
April, 1922, 426, or 7.2 per cent, were blind from accidents ox 
in the course of their employment. These figures relate to 
virtually total blindness and give no indication of the exten 
ously impaired vision due to mdustrial accidents. 

A study of the accident statistics of a number of insuran 
panies shows that in a year, in general industry, about 1 w 
in 30 meets with an accident and 1 workman im 1,287 suti 
accident involving injury to an eye. The information fi 
by the insurance companies gives no idea, however, of the | 
risk 4m different industries and in general there was found 
great lack of comparable data relating to eye accidents. 

Among industrial diseases which affect eyesight are certaii 
of poisoning, glass and iron workers’ cataract, pitch ulcerati 
miner’s nystagmus. With the exception of nystagmus the 1 
of cases of serious impairment of vision due to these di 
considered to be very small. The principal substances | 
injury to eyesight are lead, derivatives of benzene, carbon bis: 
and methyl alcohol. 

A report of Dr. T. M. Legge in regard to lead poisoning, » 
cited in the report, states that there is no exact informatio: 
the amount of actual blindness caused by lead poisoning, bi 
believed there is practically none, since very stringent pre\ 
measures are now in force in industries using lead. 

No cases of optic neuritis caused by derivatives of benzen 
by carbon bisulphide have been reported in recent years, whil: 
has never been an authenticated case in Great Britain of inj) 
eyesight from methyl alcohol. 

Very little data were available to the committee regarding i 
trial eye accidents in factories and workshops. Reports of the 
mspector of factories from 1909 to 1914 show that in these ): 






























eye accidents formed about 4.5 per cent of the total number 0! 





‘Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Departmental committee on the causes and prevent ion 
ness. Finalreport. London, 1922. 
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accidents. On this basis it can be considered that about 6,000 
eye accidents occurred in 1920, the total number of nonfatal accidents 
reported being 137,298. 

In the metal and engineering industries in Scotland during recent 
years there has been a total of 8,307 accidents of all kinds among 
100,000 workers, 548 of which were eye accidents. This gives an 
annual rate of 5.48 eye injuries per 1,000 workers, but returns from 
other districts show lower rates, te the report states, to the varying 
proportion of light and heavy kinds of work in different areas. The ma- 
jority of eye accidents m these industries were caused by flying parti- 
cles of steel and other substances and by splashes of molten metal. 

A large number of these accidents are preventable and in most 
cases the use of goggles would have served to avoid them. The 
report considers the special dangers to the eye in different industries 
and recommends measures which may be taken to reduce these 
hazards. One of the measures recommended is the examination 
of the eyesight of workers entering industry who are over the age 
of 16. In certain industries eye examinations are now required 
for young persons under 16 years of age. From these examinations 
it appears that about 0.28 per cent receive only conditional work cer- 
tificates on account of disease or defective vision while an average of 
(0.24 per cent are rejected for the same cause. 

There has been considerable advance in recent years in regard 
to proper illumination, but as there are no legal requirements regard- 
ing the lighting of workshops and factories there are still many 
instances of faulty lighting conditions. In addition to proper illumina- 
tion thecommittee also recommends a moreextensive use of guards and 
screens on lathes and abrasive wheels and of side screens wherever 
use can be made of them to give protection against flying particles. 

In regard to the use of goggles the committee recommends that 
the Home Office should take immediate steps to issue detailed 
specifications of the most suitable forms of goggles and masks for 
the different industrial processes and refers to the National Safety 
Code for the Protection of the Heads and Eyes of Industrial 
Workers, recently issued by the United States Bureau of Standards, 
as an example which might be followed to advantage. 

Statistics, furnished by the Mines Department, of eye injuries in 
all mines and quarries show that in coal mines (including stratified 
ironstone mines) the per cent which eye accidents formed of all 
accidents in 1919 was 3.5, and in 1920 3.7, while the rate of eye 
accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 3.75 and 3.71 in 1919 
and 1920, res Wetivdy. In metalliferous mines (other than iron- 
stone mines) the percentage of eye to all other accidents was 2.6 in 
1919 and 4.1 in 1920, and the ratio per 1,000 persons employed was 
1.3 im 1919 and 2.3 in 1920. In quarries in 1920 eye accidents 
formed 5.3 per cent of all nonfatal accidents and the rate per 1,000 
er persons was 2.8. 

he committee reported that at the present time there seems to 
be no general method feasible for preventing eye accidents in mines 
since it is not practicable to wear either goggles or masks, but 
increased illumination in mines is Ph comacale 3 ‘both as a means of 
preventing eye accidents other than those caused by flying ai 
and to prevent the development of nystagmus. In quarries, how- 
ever, the use of goggles is considered to be more practicable. 
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The use of goggles is also advised in some agricultural occupations 
but enforcement of any regulations in this industry is considere( 
impossible because of the lack of organization of the industry. 


Industrial Accidents in Sweden in 1919.’ 
[ea report of the State Insurance Institute of Sweden (Riksfi- 


sdkringsanstalten) for the year 1919 contains the latest available 
statistics on industrial accidents in Sweden. 

The total number of accidents reported during the year was 
54,893 (4 per 100 300-day workers), of which 2,320 caused perma- 
nent disability and 614 death. Of the accidents reported, 4,824 
concerned State employees and 50,067 concerned those working for 
private employers. The total compensation paid the latter class 
was about 10,300,000 kronor ($2,760,400, vale of which 6,900,000 
kronor ($1,849,200, par) was for permanent disability, 2,200,000 
kronor ($589,600, par) for death, and 1,200,000 kronor ($321,600. 
par) for temporary disability. 

There were 692,406 men and 201,763 women or a total of 894,169 
300-day workers employed by “the large employers” (those em- 
ploying at least 5 workers). Accidents occurring in 1919 among 
these workers numbered 47,993 and caused a loss of 8.99 days per 
full-time worker or about 8,000,000 working-days. ‘Temporary dis- 
ability caused 12.9 per cent of the time lost, permanent disability 
40.5 per cent, and death 46.6 per cent. 


NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND OF WORKING-DAYS LOST IN 1919, IN 
TABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING FIVE OR MORE WORKERS, BY CAUSE OF ACCIDE 








| Num- r : 
| Num Number of working-day 


Num per 300-day workei 


ber of 


Cause of accident. r of | : Sane Tem- | Perma-| 
i OSt Per | porary 2 
acei- | Porars nent |Death.a 1 
dent \disabil- | disabil- . 
: ity. | ity. 








Machinery........ cobb thule <chbbhtesonaausdak . 0 126 | 0.197 | 0.957 | 0.143 
Navigation | .02 4, 174 .006 | .065!/ .914 
Causes not specified ; a 174 .102| .286| .537 
d 35 184 . 124 | . 340 - 336 
t . 148 . 595 . 050 
Falling objects, collapsing scaffolding, etc 3, 0 34 208 . 093 . 241 . 386 
Lifting, handling, and carrying objects , 16 . 02: 5s . 204 . 249 .143 
Vehicles drawn by animals | 1,965 : . 068 .172 . 302 
Street railways 2, 415 . . 059 . 109 . 310 
Ds aden, « tel catoccava ences atate 324; .148 305 . 041 . 184 . 226 
GEG TSE 1. chdind « Shedd aitncncbedoccoastad ) . 018 ‘ - 007 . 097 . 210 
Electric currents Pris . 005 . 084 . 159 
Transmission apparatus. ....................-.- : , -014 . 070 . 109 
Inflammable and hot substances 5 : ; . 036 . 042 . 109 | 
IEG WOO a. 6's 5 ies ctbd bmeidewepess ice 36! , é - 013 . 055 . 059 | 
Animals ° { . 019 . 067 . O17 | 
Smoke, gases, and compressed air ‘ . 001 : . 075 
Vehicles in traffic (not tramways with mechan- 
ical or electric motive power) Irie : . 006 
Scie OREM ES oda dae bbeh by abndcs <a ceeds : . OL 3% - 004 
Poisonous and corrosive substances P , - 004 
aes on objects ‘ § - 007 
Boilers and steam pressure apparatus . , f . 002 
Accidents caused intentionally by other persons. le 26 . 002 
Intensive light and heat 5; . { . 000 
Air transportation __- 001 . 000 
Total, all causes, 1919 47,993 | 5.367 1. 162 
Total, all causes, 1918 49,834 | 5.713 1.304 


«In com puting rates for death 7,500 days are allowed for each death. 


1 Sweden, Riksférsikringsanstalten, Olycksfall i Arbete ar 1919, Stockholm, 1923; Sweden, Socials 
sen, Sociala Meddelanden (Stockholm), No. 3, 1923, pp. 289-291. 
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tions INDUSTRIAL eo et AND ACCIDENT RATES IN ESTABLISHMENTS EMPLOYING 
ides FIVE OR MORE WORKERS IN 1919, BY INDUSTRIES. 
i mali 
| Total num- | Casesof | a Number of acci- | 
> ( | : asee o | 
| | ber of acci- | permanent | — { | dents per 100 300- | 
| dents. | disability. Gearn. day workers. |, Days 
try | | ost per 
Industry. ‘gaps ann F ; : so" ———- 300-day 
‘ Wom- | Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom-| To- | Worker. 
ay j }; Men. Men. | \ . Me : 
k; tT Or- Men en. | Men | en. | Men en. os D-| en. | MeM-| en. | tal. 
4—p 
ila ble i . iar ST ee a a 
Mining, ore dressing, | | 
’ S andsmelting...... | 11, 135 133 | 1,845| 10| 57 eae Reskes 16.6 | 7.5|16.5| 21.93 
was Orerefining......... | 29, 143 346 | 4,702 9; 90 i oe leguone 16.1 2.6 | 16.0 12. 41 
orma- 5 wee. ts... te 81,618 | 4,090/9,922| 171 | 246 ae 4 Bee 112.2] 4.2] 11.8 7.78 
: Stone, coal,and peat | 31,677 | 1,954 | 2,827 44 119 Sit 1 Ts 3.08 2.60/23 8.5 13.42 
4 896 = Agric ulture, forestry, 
o f snd stockraising... 147,475 | 32,613 | 6,026| 217| 347! 19| 93 3; 41 7) 3.5 8.73 
if lor S Lemna: trtives--o! 59,162 | 1,699 | 5,534 31 | 332 J of eee 9.4 1.8 | 9.1 15.33 
Class ’ Paperand graphite. .| 39, 037 8, 287 | 3,350 153 lil 4 24 l 8.6 1.8 7.4 9.36 
ae S PoOU, dddé caeeedss<s 23,704 | 14,559 | 1,217 | 419 43 14 | ae: oo 5.1 2.9| 4.3 4.49 
PD ? | 
0,000 ) Textileandclothing.| 17,998 | 29,080 470 | 222 22 | 8 | iy i 2.6} .8] 1.5 1.76 
0 On Leather, rubber, | | =| | 
VOU and hair.......... | 10,827) 4,118) 378| 26) 12] 2) 3....... 13.5) .6| 27 7 
600 ie ae | 13,280} 3,122 | 1,072 | 238 42 | 3 ie . 2 7.6 x. 0 11.17 
' ) § Building occupa- | 
5 OO 38,344 316 | 2,528 ce fF eee me, dilesoa 6.6 2.2 6.6 16. 35 
A 160 | Power, light, and | 
109 % waterworks. ...... 8, 098 {£2 fe 7 —_ co fae 5.6 14.90 
em- © Trade and storage. ..| 67,769 | 34,572 | 1,285 94; 57] 5 OF ivaelen 1.9 -—2}| 1.3 2.30 
© Navigationand fish- | | 
Mong Be Mildieediesnss-: 21,218 | 1,115 | 1,782) 25) 77| 2) 161 1| 84] 22] 81] 63.00 
. ad ; Transportation... ... 33, 395 | 399 | 2,074 23 ee yaad | 62; 5.8] 6.2 7.60 
3S pel » Clerical and profes- | | 
r dis. [EE _ sionalservice...... 11,097 | 10,507} 45] 26 5} 3 B ical he iy’ * fre? yor 24 
ty Municipal institu- | 
DLUTY ! SEs Choe et thted 22 38,141 | 19,427 | 320 20 23 | 5 op re 8 I 6 1. 85 
. Domestic service, | | 
hotels, etc......... 7,904 | 34,714 | 169 on | 10 13 | J 21 2.1] so 9 1.76 
- Miscellaneous. ...... 1,384; 580) 27 ae y Om S056, 25 3.4 6.01 
iN S |—-—— _—— — 
ENT Total, 1919. ... 692, 406 |201, 763 |46, 030 |1, 963 1, 817 | 91] 492 7 6.6 10] 5 8.99 
= Total, 1918. ... 679, 136 |193, 215 47,916 |1,918 2, 033 | 110| 612] 27) 7.1] 1.0] 5.7) 11.17 
y mune! en oes) ee See © clini 
2 Tot 
r 
| 193 
| 187 
069 
| 0 
020 
O13 
000 
O00 
“S91 
11.171 
Ist yrel 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE. 





Rules for Self-Insurers in New York. 
al caece all the compensation States permit employers to self- 


insure or carry their own risk under certain conditions. \p- 
roximately one-half of the States require the employer to 
file with the compensation commission a financial statement se! 
forth his assets and liabilities. In the other States the employer in 
addition to the filing of the financial statement must deposit secu: 
if demanded by the commission. 
The industrial commissioner of New York has recently promui- 
gated a series of rules and regulations governing the issuance of s¢|!- 
msurance permits. The following is a summary of these rules: 


Every employer desiring to become a self-insurer shall make application fo: 
privilege on a form provided by the industrial commissioner. This application + 
contain (a) a pay-roll report for the preceding 12 mouths; (>) a sworn itemized 
ment of the assets and Liabilities of the employer; and (c) a description of the 
erganization maintained by the employer within his establishmeut for the prev: 
of accidents. If upon examination of the sworn financial statement, the ind: 
commissioner is satisfied of the ability of the employer to make current compen 
payments and that his tangible assets make reasonably certain the payment 
obligations that may artse under the workmen’s compensation law, the appli 
will be granted subject to the conditions hereinafter provided. 

The employer shall execute and ‘file with the industrial commissioner an 

ment agreeing (a) to pay to his injured employees and to the dependents of de: 
employees all compensation payments required by the workmen’s compensatio! 
(6) to deposit with the industrial commissioner securities in amounts as herei 
provided ; (c) to pay annually his share of the expense of administering the work: 
compensation law; and (d) further providing that the industrial commissione! 
sell any part of such securities and from the proceeds thereof pay any compen: 
obligations and any administration expense imposed by law which such emp 
may néglect or refuse to pay. 

The employer shall make an initial deposit with the industrial commissioi 
securities which shall be equal in amount to not less than one year’s premium i! 
State insurance fund at manual rates; minimum, $10,000; maximum, $50,000 e 
that in special cases the industrial commissioner may require more. Amon: 
securities that will meet the requirements of this rule are United States Govern: 
bonds, New York State bonds, New York City bonds, or the bonds of any city or 
county of this State which has been authorized to issue such bonds by an act o! 
legislature. Surety bonds wiil not be acceptable. 

The employer shall file with the industrial commissioner semiannually a s’ 
statement of his death claims and disability claims for the preceding six months 
examination of such statement shows the outstanding liability of the employ: 
unpaid compensation to equal or to approximate one-half of the amount of secur)! is 
on deposit, the employer, on demand, shall deposit with the industrial commissi: rT 
within the time prescribed by the latter additional securities of the same chara 
as required for the initial deposit, equal in amount to the present value of all unp.id 
compensation in death claims and in disability claims wherein the period of disab: 
equals 104 weeks or more. 

he industrial commissioner shall have the right at any time to require the dep 
of additional securities in the event of a catastrophe or a change in conditions 0 | \¢ 
employer, either with respect to the financial condition of the employer, his o1'- 
standing liabilities for unpaid compensation or an increase in the pay-roll expos 
When the total amount of securities on deposit with the industrial commissioi’r 
(exclusive of the initial deposit) shall exceed the outstanding liabilities for unpsid 
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compensation in death elaims and disability claims of 104 weeks’ or more duration the 
employer may make application to the industrial commissioner for the return of such 
excess securities. The industrial commissioner shall determine whether the return 
of such excess securities is advisable. 

An employer discontinuing business in this State or desiring to arrange fer the pay- 
ment of his compensation claims by one of the other methods provided by law may 
apply to the industrial commissioner for the return of the securities deposited by him. 
The industrial commissioner shal] have the rieht to retain all or anv of the securtties 
for a period of 14 months from the date when the employer ceased to be a self-insurer 
or for a longer period pending the final disposition of outstanding claims. 

The employer shall permit the industrial commissioner, or his duly authorized 
representative, to make an examination of the employer’s assets and liabilities and of 
his books of account for the purpose of verifying any financial statement submitted. 
The industrial commissioner may in his discretion accept the report of a certified 
public accountant as proper compliance with this rule. 

The law gives the industrial commissioner authority to revoke the privilege of self- 
insurance at any time for good cause shown. Failure to comply with any of the fore- 
going rules or with an order or direction of the industrial commissioner within the 
time prescribed therein may be considered good cause for revocation. Disregard of 
any of the provisions of the workmen's compensation law as to the time and meihod 
of compensation payments, the furnishing of medical treatment or the filing of accident 
and compensation reports may also bring about such revocation. 





oo 
Basic Changes in Wisconsin Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


ME Wisconsin workmen’s compensation act was radically 
amended this year with respect to the death and permanent 
disability schedules. Under the old law the death benefits, 

in case the deceased left persons wholly dependent, were four 
times the annual earnings of the deceased. Partial dependents were 
compensated in Mig smahort to the amount contributed by him to 
their support. In case there were no dependents only burial ex- 
penses were provided. Under the new law the provision relating 
to those wholly dependent remains the same, but if the deceased 
leaves no person wholly dependent for support, the employer or 
insurer must pay into the State treasury such an amount, as when 
added to the sums paid or to be paid on account of partial dependency, 
shall equal four times the heneaiei employee’s average annual 
earnings; such payments, however, are in no event to exceed $1,000. 
In other words, where there are no dependents the employer or insurer 
is hable for $1,000, and in case there are partial dependents they will 
be eompensated on the basis of partial dependency the same as 
heretofore. If, however, the amount paid to them is less than 
$1,000, the difference between the amount paid on account of partial 
dependency and $1,000 is paid into the State treasury. The moneys 
thus paid into the State treasury are administered by the industrial 
commission. ‘This fund is to be used to pay additional] death bene- 
fits in case the dependent widow or widower has dependent children 
under 15 years of age. Under the old law, the number of wholly 
dependent persons was immaterial as far as the amount of compensa- 
tion was concerned, a lone widow receiving the same amount as a 
widow with several dependent children. Now each child one year 
of age or under is to receive the equivalent of five-sevenths of the 
average annual earnings of the deceased employee. For children in 
each successive yearly age group the amount allowed shall be reduced 
by one-fifteenth of five-sevenths of the average annual earnings, 
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with no allowance for any child over 15 years of age at the time of 
death of the employee unless such child be physically or mentally 
incapacitated. , 

This new policy in compensation legislation adopted in Wisconsin 
is in line with the theory that industry shall be charged with the 
economic loss of industrial injuries, but that the distribution should 
be in accordance with social needs. Two years ago the California 
Industrial Accident Commission had introduced into the State legis- 
lature a bill providing that the employer should be charged $7,000 
for each industrial death, the amount so collected to be administered 
by the industrial commission and distributed on the basis of the social 
need of the dependents. This bill, however, did not become a law. 

Another far-reaching amendment to the Wisconsin compensation 
act is the revision of the permanent disability schedule. Wisconsin, 
in common with every other State except California, provided a flat 
schedule of a specified number of week’s compensation for each 
permanent disability irrespective of age or occupation. The new 
schedule is similar to the one formulated and recommended by the 
committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the Inter- 
national. Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
In cases of major permanent partial disability, compensation is to be 
valued and expressed in percentages of permanent total disability. 
For example, in the case of the loss of the arm at the shoulder, the 
disability rating is 50 per cent of permanent total disability at age 30. 
For each yearly age group under 30, the percentage is reduced b) 
two-thirds of 1 per cent, there being no reduction below 40 per cen! 
in the case of a child 15 years of age or under. For each later yearly 
age group beginning with 31, the percentage is increased by seven- 
eighths of 1 per cent with no increase beyond 85 per cent over age 70. 
The percentage ranges therefore from 40 at age 15 and under to 
85 at age 70 orover. ‘The percentages for the other major permanent 
partial disabilities are computed in the same way. 

The committee on statistics of the International Association ‘of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions recommended that 
in case of permanent total disability compensation should be paid 
for life. Under the new Wisconsin law the maximum period for 
permanent total disability is 900 weeks at age 30 and under. Begin- 
mins | with age 31, this period is reduced by 16 weeks for each year, 
with a minimum of 260 weeks at age 70. The foregoing percentages 
for major permanent partial disabilities therefore are applied to the 
compensation periods for permanent total disability at the corre- 
sponding ages. 

In case of minor permanent partial disabilities, that is, loss of 
fingers, little toes, and parts of thumbs, fingers, and toes, the flat 
schedule still operates, although the compensation periods were 
increased slightly. 

The new compensation act also provides for compensation during 
the healing period in addition to the compensation provided for per- 
manent disability in the case of major permanent partial disabilities 
In case of the minor permanent partials, the schedule periods ar 
supposed to cover both the healing period and compensation for 
permanent disability; if, however, the healing period is unusually 
prolonged by reason of infection or other cause not due to the negli- 
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rence or misconduct of the appre employee, then such injured 
mployee shall be entitled, in addition to the schedule allowance, to 
n indemnity for such portion of his healing period as is in excess of 
he normal healing period for such injury. 

Other amendments to the act include increase of burial expenses 
rom $100 to $200, and an increase in the weekly maximum from 


316.90 to $18.20. 


ompensation Benefits for Illegally Employed Minors in Wisconsin.' 


F A child worker of labor permit age is injured in industry in 
Wisconsin, without the employer’s first having on file a labor 
ermit authorizing such minor’s employment, or if the accident 
0 the child occurred in some occupation prohibited to minors because 
{ its hazardous character, the injured child is entitled to triple the 
mount of compensation otherwise recoverable. Moreover, if three 
imes the compensation otherwise recoverable is below the actual 
vage loss of the injured minor, “liability shall exist for such wage 
oss.” 
The minimum compensation paid a child injured while illegally 
mployed must be equal to the minor’s wage loss, and such loss is 
ecoverable from the time the accident occurred, although the 
sulting disability may not last for 7 days. 

The following table shows the increased compensation in 75 cases 
f{ minors injured while unlawfully employed, which were settled 
inder the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation act in the year ending 
Jecember 31, 1922. 


NCREASED COMPENSATION INCURRED BY EMPLOYERS BY VIOLATION OF CHILD 
LABOR LAW, 1922. 




















| 
| . Amount of 
ff Normal SER aye Total 
Provisions of compensation act. oe | amount of Lae ad amount 
=~" }indemnity. tion. paid. 
tiple compensation (2394-7 (a) (b))...............-...+- 70 | $6,112.24 | $12,282.04 | $18, 394. 28 
Vage loss where triple compensation is less than wage 
NS ck dackacntnnegtssnunsbdbebaecedsdoven 5 22. 76 105, 42 128.18 





As seen by the table, 75 injured children were receiving increased 
ompensation under cases settled in 1922. There were 97 such 
ases for the year 1921. . 


ee li ee 


Industrial Accidents in Wisconsin, 1921 and 1922. 


HE Wisconsin Labor Statistics, a bulletin of the State indus- 
trial commission, for April, 1923, contains an analytical study 
of the industrial accident statistics of Wisconsin for the years 

921 and 1922. The study includes a summary table showing a 

lassification of the industrial accidents for 1921 and 1922 by cause, 

everity, and cost. A separate table classifies the accidents for 1922 

nmuch greater detail. The summary table classifying the accidents 

or the years 1921 and 1922 by cause and severity is reproduced in 
art herewith, as follows: 








' Wisconsin Industrial Commission, Wisconsin Labor Statistics, Madison, February, 1923, p. 1. 
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The bulletin also contains a separate analysis of occupational dis- 
eases compensated under the workmen’s compensation act for the 
calendar years 1921 and 1922. It is stated that a large proportion of 
the cases classed as occupational diseases would have been compen- 
sable under the law before it was amended to include such diseases. 

The following table, taken from the report of the industrial com- 
mission, shows the number, kind, and severity of occupational dis- 
ases in Wisconsin during the years 1921 and 1922: 

COMPENSABLE CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE HAZARDS! SETTLED UNDER 
WISCONSIN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 1921 AND 1922. 








Temporary injuries. 














Number Perma- 
| of com- Deaths nent . _ 
| pensable eee partial 1 to2 Over 2 
Occupational disease hazard. } cases. | injuries. oh oe by 
| ' WeeKS. weeks. 
‘owl EG By 
11921] 1922 1921 | 1922/1921! 1922 1921 1922 1921 | 1922 
aE TE A Le ian Sk SE i—— a | = ... 
Harmful substances: 
MoteNBMRD «oi 5 i bosses 5 «cdi cb o ceili | 22 @bt..-24 Lsbeed wits ! 2 7| Wl 16 
Toxic vapors, gases, fumes.............. Py | 37 §2 1 Mikeant 1 13 20 20 29 
yxic and irritating fluids..................... Ey. Eley! Baws eae ieren 28} 3 36 47 
[Irritant dusisiand fibers............... sexmeeed Legh otl leona ie Bar” LK 10 8; il 19 
aah oscar cahasedsvate cons shes er be be eae he 3 SOS). ee 1} 20 
Miscellaneorfsirritants, plants, etc............. | 22 21 |..... pres 1 sale ented 11} 12] 20 9 
Harmful conditions: 
tremes of humidity. ............. ade vcned | 3 B fesces | os PLN WA dk 4 2 3 
Extremes oftemperaiure.................-.--- |} 13] @2]..... Sere: Ls. 40.81.37 
CU ctpecstanscescesvigecsrqsssconsg] EEL I lesen CR Bae 1 2 2 s 2 
ESE Fe PEPE eee Tt OPP Pee eee Bich of ish fae eiha ee tae | ae \) € Wie. ae 
Abnormal conditions of body: 
Causing eecupational neurosis...............-. | sg! 2 | oe we AS die PYG tli ea ty 4 ] 
Causing inflammation of the joints...........- 17 BD downs —- ee 2h) oe 6 | ) LO 9 
Causing systemic disorders................-. 4 Ae hey Pet oan emai dinea eS ! ; 
Occupational diseases not otherwise classified.; 6)| 6 |..... TEC t Pe TEP: 2 2 } } 
All ocenpational hazards. ................... | 235 | 281 5 6 ) 5 | 82/1 101 43 i169 
' 





, 
| Totaldays’ time | Totalindemnity 
















lost. paid. 
Occupational disease hazard. = a rae 
| 
| 1921 | 1922 1921, | 1922 | 1921 1922 
Harmful substances : 
I a Ah EG Ln a a sss! 3.0291 $2,139| $2,939 $1, 123 | $958 
Toxic vapors, gases,fummes.................. | 24,860| 14,646 13, 723 16, 209 1, 787 2,378 
Toxic and irritating fluids................... | 1,527 1852] 2,932] 3,644 1° 524 1’ 976 
Lrritant Gusts and fibers..................... 470 | 518 1, 081 962 536 604 
| A a PT ea 391} 1,053 535 | .2,532 lye 1, 757 
Miscellaneous irritants, plants, etc........... | 2,321 R02 2,879 1, 556 872 149 
Harmful conditions: | 
pT 3, 036 6,153 1,931 5, 216 247 690 
Extremes oftemperature.................... 239 | 14,611 458 | 12/300 361 929 
eS SE a eee 397 | 2,798 895 1,229 401 157 
CESS So ae ee eee ree P ivceeecees S teakacnewe 10 
Abnormal conditions of body: 
Causing occupational neurosis............... 869 | 59 787 | 13] 327 60 
Causinginflammation of the joints.......... 607 | 455 687 120 458 | 290 
Causing systemic diserders........-.-.-..--. ee BB) ea 168 perpeasee 
Oceupational diseases not otherwise classified | 487 | 6,079 | 746 5,342 350 | 302 
| ' 
; i me | 7 <> ' —— — ee eo ee oo - 
All occupational hazards.................. 42,105 | 52,062 | 33,311 | 52,483 | 8,353 | 10, 566 








' There are no cases of permanent total disability in the record of settied cases. 
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Recent Compensation Reports 
Nevada. 
A CCORDING to the report of the Nevada Industrial Comm issiny 


reviewing the administration of the State workmen’s ¢o». 
pensation act for the two-year period ending June 30, 1999 
the total earned premium of the State insurance fund was $293.39; 


for 1921 and $256,739 for 1922.. The incurred compensation ¢os; 
was $186,750 for 1921, of which $44,662 was incurred on account of 


1,137 temporary disabilities, $91,170 was incurred on account of 9 
permanent partial disabilities, and $48,760 was incurred on account of 
20 fatal cases and permanent total disabilities, while $2,158 was paid 
out in funeral benefits. During the year 1922 the total incurred 
compensation cost was $254,029, of which $51,430 was for | 261 
temporary disabilities, $94,947 for 116 permanent partial disabilities, 
$105,204 for 24 fatal cases, and permanent total disabilities, and 
$2,448 for funeral benefits. 

The paying of medical benefits and the collection of premiums 
therefor is carried out through a separate fund called the “ accident 
benefit fund.” The medical earned premiums collected by this fund 
amounted to $37,228 for 1921 and $28,089 for 1922. The’total medi- 
cal benefits incurred were $27,686 in 1921 and $33,073 in 1922. 

The administrative expense for the year 1921 was $33,044 and 
$30,485 for the year 1922. The ratio of administrative expense to 
premium income was 10.22 per cent in 1921 and 10.37 per cent in 
1922. The State insurance fund (compensation) showed a total 
surplus, including catastrophe reserve of $130,704 at the close of the 
fiscal year June 30,1922. The accident benefit fund (medical) showed 
a surplus of $53,890. 

The report contains ‘a number of detailed tables showing the 
number and severity of accidents, including frequency and severity 
rates, classified by industry. Appended to the report is an audit of 
the State fund made by a Sertiiad public accountant at the direction 
of the industrial commission board. 

An interesting fact pointed out in the report is a noteworthy 
increase in the number of ranchers electing to come under the work- 
men’s compensation act and contributing to the State fund. The 
number of contributors and the number of ranch employees covered 
has doubled each year and the commission believes that the time 
will not be far distant when the benefits of the act will be compulsory 
upon the farming industry. 


Tennessee. 


‘THE tenth annual report of the Bureau of Workshop and Factory 

Inspection of Tennessee contains data on workmen’s compecl- 
sation and industrial accidents for the calendar year 1922. he 
number of accidents reported to the bureau during this period was 
18,624. Of these manufacturing accounted for 13,524, retail estab- 
lishments 771, wholesale establishments 296, construction 1,820, and 
the remainder were scattered among a number of miscellaneous 
industries. 
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Old-Age Pensions in Uruguay.’ 


that from the opening of the office in March, 1919,? to the close 
of 1922, 28,497 applicants were registered and 20,339 pensions 
oranted. 

[t is interesting to note the rapid increase in the expenditures for 
these pensions during that time. In 1919 the payments amounted 
to 40,408.66 pesos ($41,790.64, par). In 1920, 420,756.80 pesos 
($435,146.68, par) ; in 1921, 982,766.20 pesos ($1,016,376.80, par) ; and 
in 1922, 1,372,637.98 pesos ($1,419,582.20, par) were eepended. The 
total payments amounted to 2,816,569.64 pesos ($2,912,896.32, par), 
which is only about one-half of the amount that has been collected 
for this purpose from taxes. Besides Uruguayans many persons of 
other nationalities have been granted pensions. 


RECENT report of the old-age pension office of Uruguay shows 





i La Mafiana. Montevideo, Mar. 11, 1923. 
2A digest of the old-age pension law was given in the MONTHLY LAazor REVIEW for September, 1919, 
pp. 349, 350. 
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Pan American Conference Approves Chilean Proposal Relat 
Labor Legislation.’ 


T THE fifth Pan American Conference which was held in Sa». 
A tiago, Chile, from March 25 to May 5, 1923, the Chiles 
delegates made several! proposals in regard to labor levis), 
tion. The content of the Chilean proposals which Some ee 
adopted by the conference is as follows: ) 
The first proposal advocated the inclusion in future coniereng 
programs of the study of imternational questions relating to sci 
problems. It was pointed out that harmonious relations bei we 
capital and labor were indispensable for the economic, spiritus 
aie al welfare of the American countries. The second pr 
therefore recommended the adoption of such measures as the 
tection of workers against occupational! diseases and industria! 
dents, regulation of the working conditions of women and chi 
housing, ‘hy giene and safety of work places, and the encourag 
of thrift, all of which would contribute to the maintenance of 
trial harmony. The third proposal recommended the establis! 
in each country of social imsuranic e, including especially six 
accident, and invalidity insuranc« 

The fourth proposal advoc aed the creation of statistica 
labor inspection organizations in each of the States Rayo ing 1 
Pan American Union. The fifth and last proposal recommend 
undert aking of the vreliminary studies fe h are necessary f 
drawing up by the woe an countries of international conven 
providing for reciprocal treatment of American laborers acc: 
to certain general standards of social economy. 


Danish Seamen’s Law of May 1, 1923.? 
¢ te seamen’s law of Denmark, which was ratified May 1, 


will go into effect January 1, 1924. Until then chapters 
and 12 of the maritime law of April, 1892, will apply. 

The seamen’s law is the first result of Scandinavian-Fi 
cooperation, begun in 1918, in revising the maritime law. 
commissioners appointed to revise the law decided that the | 
sions which first needed revising were the regulations governing 
the crew. These were taken out of the maritime law, Sevived and 

athered together in the new seamen’s law, making the ma: 

ow more homogenous and changing it to a ‘law on se a naviga 
This also permits of future codification in the seamen’s law « 
provisions governing the crew. 

The different chapters of the seamen’s law are as follows 
Chapter 1.—Hiring and discharging the ship’s master; sChapter iI. 
Hiring the crew; Chapter IL1.—Duties on board ship; Chapter iV.4 
Discretionary unishments; Chapter V.—Persons on a, ship 
not members B the crew; Chapter V1I.—Liability. 


1 Boletin de Servicios de la Asociacién del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, April 20, 1923, p. 206, and 


1923, p. 236. ee 
2 Meddelelser fra Socialraadets Sekretariat. May, 1923. (Indenrigsministeriet ) 
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Chapter I stipulates that a written contract should cover the 
terms on which the ship’s master is hired, but does not forbid an 
oral agreement, in which case, however, the burden of proof is 
placed on the shipowner. The shipowner may discharge the ship- 
master at any time if he reimburses him for his Joss. If the amount 
of the loss can not be ascertained, it is fixed at three months’ salary 
and free passage with maintenance to some port agreed on. 

Chapter II prohibits children under 14 years of age from working 
on board ship and persons under 18 years of age are forbidden to 
work as stokers or coal trimmers. It is also provided that the 
seamen’s certificates are to be delivered to the ship’s master and 
kept by him with the ship’s papers during the voyage. Provisions 
governing the length of the agreement are practically the same as 
under the old law. 

The seaman may demand that two-thirds of his wage be paid as 
monthly allotment, and this sum may neither be decreased nor 
stopped without his consent except when the remaining wage is 
nano for covering debts to the shipowner, etc., Some of the 
wage not paid out as monthly allotment may be withheld, but in 
case the amount withheld exceeds one month’s pay interest at the 
rate of one-half of 1 per cent is paid for each full month’s pay re- 
tained. In case the number of the crew is decreased during the 
voyage an amount equal to the wages of those leaving is to be 
divided among the rest of the crew im proportion to the increased 
work for each one, unless wages are paid for overtime. 

When a Danish seaman who has had six months’ service with 
the same shipowner dies while in the service, the shipowner must 
pay one month’s extra wage to the seaman’s widow or nunor children. 

if the seaman so demands, his wage must be paid in cash according 
to the rate of exchange at the place of payment. If the seaman 
wants money forwarded from a foreign land to his home, the consul 
must help him free of charge and the State is responsible for such 
remittances of money. 

Radical changes were made in the provisions governing care of 
sick seamen. The ship’s master must always, regardless of to whom 
the expenditures for care in case of sickness shall be charged, secure 
for the seaman the necessary care on board the ship or on land. 
If security is asked when placing a sick seaman in a hospital on land, 
the ship’s master must make the necessary arrangements, and if it 
becomes necessary for the shipowner to leave him in a foreign land 
he must place him under the care of the consul. 

The shipowner is to pay for the seaman’s care for the period cov- 
ering their agreement, and if the seaman is sick when the agreement 
expires the = Tyarenaay must pay for his care for six weeks, or in case 
he is a Danish subject and cared for outside the kingdom the employer 
must pay for 12 weeks’ care and arrange for his passage home. There 
are certain exceptions, however, with regard to a seaman who has 
brought sickness on himself or who concealed it at the time he was 
hired; in this case the seaman himself must bear the expenses, he 
can not demand free passage home, and the expenditures for sickness 
may be deducted from his wages. The State furnishes funds for. 
care in cases of tuberculosis in contagious forni or of venereal disease, 
but expenses for passage home for a seaman having a venereal disease 
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may be deducted from his wages. If the shipmaster demands jt. 
any one of the crew must submit to a physical examination, but not 
at the employee’s expense. If a seaman dies, the ship’s master must 
provide for decent burial. 

The law also contains a number of provisions relating to instances 
in which the ship’s master may discharge a seaman regardless of the 
contract, and also contains provisions regarding the seaman’s right 
to demand a discharge. 

Provisions in Chapter III delegate the highest authority on board 
ship to the shipmaster. Physical punishment is not allowed. 

A seaman is liable for any dam.ges he causes, although under cer- 
tain circumstances the court may reduce the amount. The seaman 
must not leave the ship without permission, but he may not be denied 
permission to go on land during his free time unless the safety of the 
ship, crew, or cargo is involved. If a seaman does not return at the 
right time or leaves the ship without permission, he may be brought 
back. In case of mutiny on board, any measures, even weapons, 
may be resorted to in order to secure order and obedience. 





_* 
= 


New Mining Law in India. 


NEW act regulating mining conditions in India became law in 
February of this year, when it received the assent of the goy- 
ernor general. According to the Labor Magazine for June, 

1923, (p. 92), the most important provisions of the law relate to hours, 

to the work of children, and to a weekly day of rest. Hours are |im- 

ited to 60 a week above ground and to 54 a week below ground. No 

one may be employed in a mine more than six days a week. It is 

forbidden to employ anyone less than 13 years old underground or 

to permit anyone under that age to be in any part of a mine under- 
ound, even though unemployed. 

This last provision is considered specially important in view of the 
effect it is likely to have upon the employment of women, many o/ 
whom, it is believed, will refuse to work underground unless thay can 
take their babies or young children with them. A joint committee 
of both houses of the Indian Legislature, which has been considering 
the subject, advised that measures should be taken to exclude women 
from underground work at some future time, a period of about five 

ears being thought necessary in preparation for such a step. It is 
impossible to forbid their underground employment at once, the com- 
mittee stated, ‘ because time must be given to employers to replace 
the 90,000 women who are working at present in the mines.” 





Amendment of Japanese Factory Law. 


CONSULAR report under date of May 12, 1923, gives a trans- 
lation of the Japanese factory law as amended by a law passed 
at the last session of the Diet and promulgated through the 

Official Gazette March 30, 1923. A supplementary law promulgated 
on the same day provided that the employment of minors less tlian 
15 years of age should be prohibited in factories, mines, quarries, 
dockyards, shipyards, and power plants, and in engineering and cov- 
struction work of all kinds, and in the building trades. An exception 
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i; made in the case of minors more than 12 years of age who have 
completed the prescribed primary school course. The text of the 
amending law (No. 23) is as follows: 


ArricLe 1. This law shall apply to factories coming under the following clauses: 
(1) Those ordinarily employing not less than 10 operatives; (2) those engaged in work 
:njurious to health. 

Factories to which the appplication of this law is deemed unnecessary shall be 
exempted by imperial decree. 

Arr. 2. [Canceled. ] 

Art. 3. No factory owner may employ male persons not more than 16 years of age 
and female operatives longer than 11 hours per day. 

The minister of state concerned may, within 15 years after the date of the enforce- 
ment of this law, permit the extension of the working day by not more than two hours, 
according to the nature of the work. 

In applying the provisions of the two foregoing clauses to cases where two or more 
workshops are separately situated, the number of hours during which sn operative 
is employed shall be added together. 

Art. 4. No factory owner may employ male persons not more than 16 years of age 
and female operatives between the hours of 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. 

Arr. 5. [Canceled.] 

Art. 6. [canceted 

Arr. 7. Factory owners shall set aside two days each month as holidays for female 
operatives and male persons less than 16 years of age. They shall also set aside as 
recess periods 30 minutes or more out of each working-day when such day exceeds 6 
hours, and 1 hour or more out of each working-day when such day exceeds 10 hours. 

The recess periods mentioned in the foregoing clause shall be given to all employees: 
Provided, however, That exceptions may be made with the approval of the official 
having jurisdiction. 

During the summer season, in cases where the recess period exceeds one hour, fac- 
tory owners may with the approval of the official having jurisdiction extend the work- 
ing-day by the time by which the recess period exceeds one hour. The time by which 
the working-day is extended shall not, however, exceed one hour. 

Arr. 8. In the event of calamities, or when it is believed that a calamity may occur, 
the minister of state concerned may, within certain areas and in certain industries, 
suspend the application of the provisions of articles 3 and 4. 

{f due to any unavoidable cause any necessity exists, factory owners may with the 
approval of the officials having jurisdiction extend the working-day, despite the 
provisions of article 3, and may be permitted to employ female operatives 16 years 
or more during such period, despite the provisions of article 4. Factory owners may 
also, under such conditions, suspend the recess periods mentioned in the foregoing 
article: Provided, however, That in cases where it may be necessary, because of the 
rapid deterioration of raw material or to prevent the loss of raw material or supplies, 
work may be continued for a period not exceeding four days. Up toa total of seven 


days in any one month the permission of the authorities need not be obtained. 


In industries which are seasonally active, a factory owner may, with the previously 
secured permission of the authorities, extend the working-day by one hour during 
certain stated periods: Provided, however, That the days in which the working time is 
— do not exceed within such period a proportion equivalent to 120 days in 
the year. 

Art. 9. Factory owners shall not employ male persons less than 16 years of age or 
female operatives in cleaning, oiling, inspecting, or repairing machines in motion or 
the dangerous parts of any power transmission contrivance, or to place or displace 
the belt or gearing of machines in motion or of any power transmission contrivance, or 
to employ them in any other dangerous occupation. 

Art, 10. Factory owners may not employ persons not more than 16 years of age at 
occupations requiring the handling of poisonous or powerful drugs, explosive or in- 
flammable material, or other injurious material. Such persons may not be employed 
in places where dust or powder is raised to an unusual degree or where gas is gener- 
ated, or in any other place which may be considered dangerous or injurious to health. 

Art, 11. The nature of the work coming under the provisions of the two preceding 
clauses shall be determined by the minister of state concerned. 

Subject to the approval of the minister of state concerned, the provisions of the pre- 
ceding article may be made applicable to female operatives more than 16 years of age. 

Art, 12, The minister of state concerned may ordain certain regulations riper 
or prohibiting the employment of sick persons, women who are about to be confin 
or have been confined, and nursing mothers. 
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Arr. 18. When any factory building, outhouse, or equipment thereof is de 
accordance with .existing regulations to be neniuidicia’ to health, morals, « 
interest, the administrative authorities may order the factory owner to c: 
necessary preventive measures, or they may prohibit the use of a part or the \ 
such buildin -, outhouse, or equipment. 

The admin istrative authorities may issue instructions to operatives and ap} 
with regard to matters which the factory owner has been ordered to carry out 

Arr. 14. The administrative officials may inspect any factory building or s 
supplementary thereto. They may also examine operatives and apprentices s 
or believed to be suffering from any illness or epidemic disease which will ne 
the restriction or suspension of the operation oi the factory. They will in su 
carry with them evidence as to their identity. 

Arr. 15. When an operative is.injured, contracts any illness, or dies, in the di 
of his duties, the factory owner shall, in accordance with the provisions of an i 
decree, indemnify the operative or his relations or any person subsisting upon t! 
of the operative at the time of his death. 

Art. 16. An apprentice, one desirous of becoming an apprentice, a factor 
or his legai representative, or a factory superintendent may obtain without cha 
a registrar or his representative certificates as to the census registration of the 
tice or of one desirous of becoming an apprentice. 

Art. 17. Matters relating to the engagement or discharge of operatives, sup: 
of employment agencies, and to apprentices shall be determined by imperial! 

Arr. 18. Factory owners may appoint factory superintendents vested wi 
powers. in regard to the management of their factories. 

A factory owner who does not reside within the jurisdictive area of this |: 
appoint a factory superintendent. 

The approval of the supervisory authorities shall be obtained with regard 
appointment of any person as factory superintendent. This provision shall not 
however, when the person is selected from among directors of corporations, 
members directing the affairs of a company, company members who may r 
the company, company directors, and from among those who, in accordan 
legal provisions, are required to represent or manage the affairs of a corporati: 

Arr. 19. For the purposes of this law and of ordimances issued in accordan: 
this law, factory superintendents mentioned in the preceding article may be r 
as factory owners. This shall not apply, however, to the provisions of article | 

When the factory owner is a minor without the mental competency of a px 
full age, an incompetent, or a corporation, and has not appointed a factory s 
tendent, his legal guardian, or in the case of a corporation its directors, legal! 
sentatives and managers shall be subject to the provisions of the preceding pai 
in matters relative to the operation of the factory. 

Art. 20. Factory owners, or those defined by the preceding article as rep: 
tives of factory owners, violating the provisions of this law, ordina’ ces based . 
law, or any decision based on this law, shall be fined not more than 1,000 yen. 

Art. 21. Those refusing to permit, or hindering, the making of inspections 
properly constituted authorities, or evade such inspections, those ailing to 1 
who reply falsely to the interrogatories of such authorities, and those hinderi 
examination of operatives and apprentices. shall be fined not more than 500 yen 

Arr. 22. A factory owner or any person defined by article 19 as a represe! 
of a factory owner may not escape the penal provisions of this law for any act 
ing this law, and ordinances and orders based on this law, which may be com: 
by the head of his family, any attorney, relation, person domiciled with hin 
ployee or any other person engaged by him in his business, by pleading that : 
was not committed under his direction. This provision shall not apply, ho 
if he has exercised reasonable supervision over the factory. 

A factory owner or any person defined by article 19 as a representative of a { 
owner may not escape the ens provisions of this law by pleading ignoran«: 
the age of any operative. ‘This provision shall not apply, however, if no fa 
been committed by the factory owner, his representative, or any person ent 
with supervisory powers. 

Art. 23. Those dissatisfied with the orders of the administrative authorities | 
in accordance with this law may file protests, and when their rights have 
illegally ;. oe they may appeal to the courts. 

Art. 24. The minister of state may apply the provisions of articles 9, 11, 
16, 18, and 23 to factories not coming Sia we article 1 but using motive power. 

Art. 25. With the exception of penal provisions and provisions relating to /: 
superintendents, this law and tudinaneee issued in accordance with this law 
be applicable to State and other factories. 
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SuPPLEMENTARY PROVISIONS. 


The date.on which this law shall become effective shall be determined by im- 
erial decree. 

For a period of three years after the date on which this law becomes efiective the 
hrase “16 years” occurring in this law shall be taken to mean 15 years. 

or a period of three years after the date on which this law becomes effective the 
provisions of article 4.shall not ‘be applicable to cases where operatives are divided 
into two or more shifts. 

Whenever male persons less than 15 years of age and female operatives are employed 
under the provisions of the foregoing paragraph, they shall be given four days’ vaca- 
tion each "month, and their hours of work,shall be changed every 10 days or oftener. 


ss 


Individual and ‘Collective Bargaining Under Mexican Siate Labor 
Laws.’ 


By Martrua Dossin. 


\ RTICLE 123? of the Federal constitution of Mexico (1917) 





forms the basis .of the labor and social welfare laws enacted 

in the several States. Some of the States (Campeche, Chiapas, 
Vera Cruz, and Yucatan, 1918; Coahuila, 1920; Michoacan and 
Puebla, 1921; and Chihuahua and Querétaro, 1922) have enacted 
comprehensive labor codes covering practically every phase of 
labor legislation except insurance against sickness, old age, and 
unemployment. Others (Guanajuato, Hidalgo, Mexico State, Nuevo 
Leon, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Zacatecas) have covered 
the field more or ‘less completely in several laws passed at different 
dates. “The States-of Durango and Nayarit have also enacted labor 
laws, but at has been impossible to secure copies of them. The 
States of Colima, Guerrero, Jalisco, Tabasco, Tamaulipas, and Tlax- 
cala have not yet passed any labor laws, nor have any such laws 
been found for Aguascalientes, Morelas, and Oaxaca. 

In this study the nine labor codes above mentioned were used, as 
were also the Sonora conciliation law of 1918 and the labor law of 
1919, the labor and social welfare law of Smaloa (1920), the laws of 
San Luis Potesi on employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
labor disputes (1922) and conciliation and arbitration (1922), and 
the Guanajuato, Federal District, and Mexico (State) conciliation 
and arbitration laws (1921, 1917,and 1918). The study of the con- 
tract provisions ‘is, therefore, ‘based on a study of 11 laws, while 12 
were used m the sections on employers’ and workers’ organizations 
and labor disputes, and 14 on conciliation and arbitration. 


Contracts -of Employment. 


A CONTRACT of employment as defined in the Chihuahua, Sina- 
' loa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz Jaws is an agreement by virtue of 
which:a person called a worker obligates himself personally to render 


ee 


! Thefollowing sources were used in the prepersticn of this article: Campeche, Codigo del trabajo, Cam- 
peche, 1918;Chiapas, Ley.reglamentaria del trabajo, Tuxtla Gutiérrez, 1918; Chinuahna, Ley del trabajo, 
Chihuahua, 1922; Coshnila,. Ley. reglamentaria dei articulo 123 de la-constitucién géneral de la reptiblica, 
Saltillo, 1921; Guanajuato, Periddico Oficial,Guanajuato, Apr. 10, 1921,and Mav 14,.1922; Mexico, Diario 
Oficial, Mexieo, Dec..3, 1917; Mexico: (State), Ley reglamentaria.de lasjuntas de conciliacién y arbitraje, 
Toluea, 1918:Michoacan de Ocampo, Ley.del trabajo, niimero 46, Morelia, 1921; Puebla, Codigo de trabajo, 
Puebla, 1921; Querétaro,. del tra bajo,:ntdimero 34, Querétaro, 1922; San Luis Potosi, Ley reglamentaria 
(ie las fraeciones XVI, X VIL, X VIL, y XIX del articulo123 de la constitucién federal, San Luis Potosi, 
1922; San ‘Luis Potosf, ‘Ley reglamentaria de la junta-de-coneiliacion y arbitraje, San Luis Potosi, 1922; 
Sinaloa, Ley del trabajo de la:previsiGn social, promulgada en el decreto num. 166, Culiacnn {1920}; Sonora, 
Boletin Oficial, Hermosillo, Apr. 29, 1919, and May 4, 1919; Sonora, Leyes sobre previsién social [No. 48, 
Conciliation arbitration ‘law, 1918], Hermosillo, 1919; ‘Vera Cruz-Liave, Ley del trabajo [1913], Jalapa, 
1921; Yueutan, Codigo del trabajo, decreto ntiimero 386, Mérida, 1918. 

? A synopsis of this article was given in the MontHey LABOR Review for December, 1922, pp. 195, 196. 
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services to another person called an employer, under his dire: tio, 
and in return for a pecuniary consideration. The definitions vive, 
in the other laws are not radically different from the foregoing. 


Coverage. 


The laws differ somewhat in the application of the provisi 
the contract law to State and Federal salaried employees. In thy. 
Campeche law “public salaried employees are excepted’’; in [oy 
States (Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz) Federal emp!|o} 
are excepted; and in Michoacan both State and Federal employe 
are excepted unless it is otherwise specified in the contract. 1 
Campeche, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora laws do not app 
contracts made by persons who offer their services to the gener 
public and not to one or more definite employers. In Campec! 
and Puebla when the worker must also furnish materials the contrac; 
is governed by the labor law only when the materials can be regard 
as accessories and the work as the principal object of the contract 

The laws of Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera () 
are not applicable to contracts for work in Federal zones within i 
State or for work to be done both within and without the State, pr 
vided it is similar and continuous work. In Michoacan and Q 
taro, however, the law may be made applicable by agreement 0! ‘}; 
contracting parties. The Michoacan law does not cover contract 
for work outside the State unless it is so provided in the cont 
while the laws of Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz do not apply to 
tracts for work in a foreign country, even though made in the S 
The law of Querétaro applies to contracts made outside the Sta' 
work in the State. This is also the case in Michoacan and Vera ‘ 
unless one of the exceptions applies to it. The Coahuila law applic 
to contracts made in the State for work outside the State. 

Contractors and agents.—In Campeche, Chiapas, and Puebla th: 
employer is held responsible even though the contract is made thr 
an agent or contractor, except that in Chiapas those who organiz 
groups of laborers for factories, etc., and ‘‘enganchadores,”’ | 

ersons who recruit and manage gangs of rural laborers, are 

jointly responsible with the owner or manager of the enterprise. |! 
latter provision is also found in the Sinaloa and Sonora laws. |! 
Chihuahua contractors who are responsible to the employer fo: 
final result but not for the manner of work have the same rights ani 
obligations as employers. Subcontracts—that is, those made by 3 
representative of the real employer—are prohibited in Chihualiua 
unless the real employer agrees to be responsible for damages «ni 
compensation for accidents and to pay at least the minimum wage. 
and in Sinaloa and Sonora unless the contractors are solvent 
become responsible for any damages to the workers and for compet 
sation for accidents and occupational diseases. The real employe! 
must also agree in the subcontract that the minimum or current wage 
will be paid. In Sinaloa and Sonora contractors have the same 
responsibility as employers, except in those cases in which the rea 
employer is held jointly responsible. In Yucatan when work is (on? 
through a contractor le must give security to guarantee acciell 
compensation or any other obligation that may arise between lu 
and the workers. Such security must amount to 50 per cent or 10r 
of the value of the work being done. 
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Duration. 


Contracts may be made for a fixed period or for a specified task 
and may not be made for an unlimited time Caapachet Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan). In Yucatan the 
maximum duration is one year and in Campeche three years. In 
Michoacan, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz contracts will not be bind- 
ing for more than one year if prejudicial to the worker. Contracts 
in which the duration is not stated and which are not for a specified 
task are considered to be for one year in Campeche, Chiapas, Puebla, 
Sinaloa, and Sonora, and for three months in Chihuahua. In Puebla 
when the contract is for more than one year it is binding upon the 
employer only. The worker may rescind it after one year. 
Extension of contract period.—In some of the States (Chiapas, Chi- 
huahua, Michoacan, Sinaloa, and Sonora) if the worker continues to 
render service after the expiration of the contract without making a 
new contract, it will be considered extended indefinitely, subject, in 
Chiapas, to one month’s notice by either party of intention to termi- 
nate the contract, and in Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora to two 
weeks’ notice. In Querétaro the contract will be considered extended 
for a three months’ period, and in Yucatan for as long as the worker 
continues his services, provided such extension is not prejudicial to 
his interests. The provision on this subject in the Campeche law 
is similar to that of Yucatan, but applies sithy to collective agreements. 


Termination. 


The following are the conditions under which contracts may be 
terminated: (1) For reasons stipulated in the contract (all but Vera 
Cruz); (2) as provided by law (Michoacan, Puebla, and Querétaro) ; 
(3) upon the conclusion of the work for which the contract was made 
(all 11 States); (4) at the end of the contract period (Querétaro, Vera 
Cruz, and Yucatan); (5) at the expiration of the contract period, or 
at the end of one year if the contract is for a longer period and its 
continuance would be prejudicial to the worker’s interests (Michoa- 
can); (6) one year after it is made, or before if the worker considers 
it prejudicial to his interests to continue the contract, and if he gives 
timely notice or as prescribed in the contract (Coahuila); (7) at the 
end of one year when the worker considers the contract prejudicial 
to his interests (Puebla and Vera Cruz); upon one month’s notice by 
the worker or two months’ notice by the employer in the case of con- 
tracts made for an indefinite period (Puebla) ; (8) when its continuance 
would be detrimental to the worker (Querétaro) ; (9) upon the death 
of the worker (all but Coahuila); (10) upon the death of the em- 
ployer (Vera Cruz); (11) because of the physical or moral incapacity 
of the worker to perform the contract (Coahuila), or because of the 
physieal or moral incapacity of either party (Vera Cruz) ; (12) because 
the employer becomes bankrupt or goes out of business (Michoacan, 
Querétaro, and Vera Cruz); (13) because of the legal incapacity, in 
the opinion of experts, of either party to perform the contract (Mi- 
choacan and Querétaro); (14) because of the impossibility of con- 
cluding the work (Querétaro) ; (15) by mutual consent (all 11 States) ; 
(16) when the employer discharges the worker (Campeche, Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan; the Chihuahua law adds 
‘with lawful cause’’); (17) when the worker quits voluntarily (Cam- 
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peche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Simaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan: 
Chihuahua law adds “with lawful cause’’); (18) on account of fo 
majeure (all but Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz); (19) ai 
desire .of either party w hen the contract is for an inde finite pe 
and notice is given as preseribed in the contract (Vera Cruz). 

Force sepa Six of the laws (Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahu 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan) define ferce majeure for the purp 
of the law, as fire, explosions, earthquakes, war, landslides  epidem 
and similar catastrophes which cause a suspension of work for m 
than 30 days (except in Coahuila). The Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Son 
and Yucatan laws add the phrase “beyond the control of the « 
ployer.” In Coahuila if the stoppage is absolute or for more than 
days the employer must pay one month’s w ages. However, . ca 
of" fire or the total or partial destruction of the property, if the | 
is not: covered by insurance, the employer is released from this requ 
ment. In Campeche the workers are entitled to 30 days’ pay w! 
such suspension of work is for more than 30 days. In Chihuahua th 
is no such obligation regardless of how long the suspension lasts. 
Yucatan tf the employers have on hand a stock of the articles wh 
they produce they must pay three months’ wages to the wor! 
who aes their employment through a suspension of work. 
Puebla if the explosion, fire, or of her similar catastrophe is due 
the fault or negligenc eof the employer, he must indemnify his wor! 
for the losses resulting therefrom, and if the suspension is for m 
than 30 days he must pay those with whom he has contracted fo 
indefinite period two months’ wages, thereby terminating the contra 

Grounds for discharge.—When an employer discharges a workn 
for any of the reasons permitted in the laws he is not liable 
damages nor is he required to pay the usual indemnity for unlaw! 
discharge—the equivalent of three months’ wages. In Chiapas a 
Puebla when there,is lawful xeason for disc ‘harging a worker | 
employer must do so within one week after cause is given or lose | 
right. Thefollowing are the grounds for disch arge spec tfied in the lay 

(1) An employer may discharge a worker if he has musre present: 
his qualifications, skill, etc., when making the contract (Campec! 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan). 

(2) Dischargmg a worker because of dishonesty or because he bi 
imjured or ill- treated his employer or his family or any of his superi 
er fellow workers is lawful in Campeche, ‘C hihuahu: a, Sinaloa, Seno! 
and Yueatan. There isa somewhat similar provision in the Chia; 
law which permits the dismissal of a worker because of dishones 
and serious lack of respeet for the employer, the members of 
family, er his representatives. 

(3) Deliberately causing material injury to buildings, machiner 
tools, raw materials, etc., connected with the employment make: 


worker liable to discharge without indemnity in Campeche, Sinalox, 


Sonora, and Yucatan. The word “deliberately” is omitted frou 


the provision in the Chihuahua law and the Chiapas law substitut 


‘“by neghgence or lack of foresight’ for “deliberately.” The one re- 


sponding provision in the Coatmila and Vera Cruz laws reads “ 

in the opinion of the board:ef concihation and arbitration the wor “ 
‘by bis carelessness or disobedience, injuriousty iaffects the employe: 
interests.”” According to the Michoavan law a worker may | 
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discharged for intentional damage or grave negligence which causes 
loss to the employer, and in Querétaro because of intentional damage 
to the employer’s interests. 

(4) Another permissible reason for discharge is the commission of 
immoral acts by the worker in the place of employment while per- 
forming the contract (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Puebla, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan), or the commission of penal offenses 
during the performance of his tasks (Vera Cruz). 

(5).A worker may also be discharged for revealing trade secrets 
in all the States but Puebla, Vera Cruz, and Yucatan, but the consent 
of the board of conciliation and arbitration is required in Coahuila 
and Vera Cruz, and in Michoacan the worker must have been warned 
of the penalty for such action. 

(6) In six States (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Puebla, Sinaloa, 
and Sonora) an employer may discharge a worker when by his 
imprudence or serious negligence he jeopardizes the safety of the 
work place or of his fellow workers. 

(7) Unjustifiable tardiness or absence from work more than five 
times in 30. consecutive days is proper cause for dismissa! in Campeche, 
Chihuahua, Puebla, Sinaloa, and Sonora. 

(8) Failure to obey the orders of the management (Campeche, 
Chiapas; Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz) and 
violating the shop regulations (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz) make the worker liable to discharge. 
The Vera Cruz law requires the approval of the board of conciliation 
and arbitration im case of dismissal for disobedience of orders and 
specifies that dismissals for violating shop regulations may be made 
for more than three violations in one month. 

(9) Coming to work in an intoxicated condition is proper cause 
for discharge m Campeche, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, and Yueatan, the Michoacan and Querétaro laws also includ- 
ing habitual intexication. The corresponding provision in the Chiapas 
law meludes gambling and habitual or disgraceful intoxication. 

(10) Incompetence to contract, violations of the labor law, 
abandoning of his obligations, or refusing to work in time of 
disaster or imminent danger are other grounds for discharge of the 
worker in Chiapas. 

(11) dn Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz a worker 
may be discharged for not doing the work agreed upon in the contract, 
butin Coahuila and Vera Cruz the consent of the board of conciliation 
and arbitration is required. 

(12) In Michoacan and Querétaro discharge from employment 
may take place for any other reason approved by the boards of 
conciliation and arbitration. 

InvChiapas the employer may rescind the contract and bring action 
to recover damages for breach of contract under the following cir- 
cumstances : 

_ (1) If the workers cease to perform their tasks with the appropriate 
intensity, attention, and care and in the form, time, and place agreed 
upon. 

_ (2) If they refuse to work either at regular hours or overtime in 
fume of imminent danger or disaster. 

(3) If they cause considerable loss by careless misuse of tools. 
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When worker may quit before expiration of contract—Under 
circumstances prescribed i in the laws a worker may quit his emp 
ment before the expiration of the contract without being held |i, 
for breach of contract. Im Campeche he will have the right 
demand three months’ pay as indemnity. The same is tru 
Chiapas if he leaves for the reasons numbered (3) to (7), inelus 
below, and in Puebla in the case of reasons (4) and (5). In 
latter State a worker may sue for damages if he leaves for any ot 
lawful reason. In the other eight States the worker may dem 
that the employer ponmmeyr the contract or pay an indemnity e 
to three months’ wages. In Chiapas and Puebla the worker's r 
to quit for lawful reason is good for only one week after cause is gi\ 

The reasons for which a worker may lawfully quit his employm: 
are enumerated below: 

(1) If, during the performance of the contract, the employer 
liberately causes material injury to objects belonging to the wor! 
or in his care (Campeche, Chiapas, Coahuila, Puebla, and Yucatan) 

(2) When the morals of the worker or of his family are endange 
by the acts or suggestions of the employer (Campeche, Coahu 
Puebla, and Yuc atan). 

(3) Because of serious risk to the safety or health of the wor 
which is not inherent in the work contracted for (Campeche, 
huila, and Yucatan). The Yucatan law adds also ‘and which 
due to the lack of hygienic conditions in the work place. aa 
Chiapas law contains a somewhat similar provision, ‘because 
serious risk to the safety or health of the worker or his family) 
account of the lack of hygienic conditions in the work place or 
the house furnished by the employer,” and the provision in 
Michoacan law reads “‘when, through the fault of the emplo: 
the worker’s health is menaced by the lack of hygienic condit! 
in the work place.”’ The provisions in the Coahuila and Vera (1 
laws are slightly different, reading, ‘‘when, in the opinion of | 
board of conciliation and arbitration, the lack of hygienic conditio: 
in the work place injures the worker’s health.”’ 

(4) Because of dishonesty on the part of the employer (Campe: 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucata 

(5) On account of the maltreatment of the worker or his fam 
by the employer, or by his family or subordinates with his cons: 
or tolerance. This provision is found in all the laws but those 
Puebla and Vera Cruz. ‘The former reads, ‘‘ because of injuries ar 
maltreatment caused by the employer, his subordinates, or 
family;” the latter, “when in the judgment of the board of « 
ciliation and arbitration the em loyer or his representatives m: ni 
by word or deed the worker or his family.” 

(6) The employer’s failure to comply with the provisions of | 
law concerning eaten, medical care, accident compensation, too 
etc. (Chiapas). A somewhat similar provision is found in the Coa- 
huila and Vera Cruz laws, ‘‘when, in the opinion of the board 
conciliation and arbitration, the emplo er fails to furnish ru 
laborers and tenant laborers lodging nad. drinking water according 
to this law.” 

(7) The commission of immoral acts by the employer in the shop 
or work places during the performance of the contract (Chiapas, 


Coahuila, and Puebla). 
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(8) By decision of the board of conciliation and arbitration in 
the case of a strike (Chiapas). 

9) When illness keeps the worker away from his employment for 
more than 20 days (Chiapas) or for more than 30 days (Puebla). 

(10) Because wages are not paid or are paid in a different form 
from that agreed upon in the contract (Chiapas, Coahuila, and 
Michoacan). The corresponding provisions in the Puebla, Querétaro, 
and Vera Cruz laws are only slightly different. They are, ‘when 
wages are not paid promptly or are paid in a different form from 
that required in the contract or by law”’ (Puebla); ‘‘when wages 
are not paid as agreed upon” (Querétaro); and when wages are not 
paid as agreed upon, strictly according to the contract and the labor 
law (Vera Cruz). 

(11) When the employer violates the works regulations with respect 
to the worker more than three times in one month (Coahuila and 
Vera Cruz). 

12) If, in the opinion of the board of conciliation and arbitration, 
the employer requires the performance of work other than that 
contracted for (Coahuila and Vera Cruz). In the corresponding 
provisions of the Michoacan and Querétaro laws the words ‘‘in the 
opinion of the board of conciliation and arbitration’”’ are omitted. 

(13) If the employer fails to pay rural laborers, tenant laborers, 
or domestic servants during illness as provided by law (Coahuila 
and Vera Cruz). The Michoacan and Querétaro laws contain a 
somewhat similar provision—‘‘when the employer fails to pay half 
wages during illness.”’ 

(14) When the employer does not comply with the terms of the 
contract, does things prohibited by law, or fails to do the things 
required by law, the worker may terminate the contract and hold 
the employer liable for damages (Michoacan and Querétaro). 

The Chiapas law further provides that under the circumstances 
enumerated below the worker may rescind the contract and still 
have the right to recover damages for the loss occasioned by the 
breach of contract: (1) If the employer requires him to do work 
he has not contracted for or to do something incompatible with 
his strength and ability; (2) if he fails to pay the stipulated wage 
at the time and in the form agreed upon; (3) if he fails to furnish 
suitable housing, medical aid, tools, and materials and pay accident 
compensation; (4) if he requires longer than the legal workday or 
shortens or takes away the rest periods; (5) if he requires the workers 
to work at more distant points than specified in the contract or 
allowed by law, without previous agreement to that effect; (6) if he 
violates the provisions regarding a 6-hour day for children from 12 
to 16 years of age and Sunday rest; (7) if he refuses to make advance 
payments in cases required by law. 

ey by discharge—When an employer discharges a worker 
because he joins a labor organization or takes part in a lawful strike 
or for any other unlawful cause he will be required to perform the 
contract or pay an indemnity equal to three months’ wages, at the 
worker’s option, except in Puebla, where he is required to pay the 
indemnity. In Coahuila and Puebla a dismissal occurring within two 
weeks after cause is given will be considered dismissal for this 
reason. 
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In Yueatan when an employer dismisses a woman wor! 
must pay three months’ wages whether the discharge was y 
without lawful cause. 


Special Provisions Required. 


Each of the laws contains a list of provisions which must 
cluded in contracts (written contracts specified in all but th: 

eche, Coahuila, and Puebla laws). Among the provision: 
reasenithy required are the following: (1) Kind of service 
rendered (all 11 States). When this is not specified it will be 
stood, in Campeche, Coahuila, and Puebla, to be the worker 
calling, and in Yucatan the worker’s word will be taken . 
matter. (2) Whether it is timework, piecework, taskwork, o: 
fixed period (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, P 
Sinaloa, and Sonora; in Yucatan, only ‘‘timework or piecey 
(3) Amount of remuneration (all 11 States). (4) Form 
muneration (Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, Vera 
and Yucatan). (5) Place of payment (Chihuahua, Michoaca 
Querétaro). (6) Where the work is to be done. This pr 
is required in all the laws. They vary, however, as to what 
required of the worker when the place is not specified. In Can 
he can not be compelled to work more than 50 kilometers (31 
from the town in which he lives, in Chiapas not more than 
meters (2.5 miles), and in Coahuila not more than 1 kilo 
(0.621 mile) from his place of residence. According to the | 
law, when the place of employment is not designated a work. 
not be compelled to work outside of his town except in comm 
tion and transport services or unless it is so arranged in the cor 
in which case the employer must pay the cost of food and addi 
wages. In Yucatan the worker can not be required to render s 
away from his place of residence, when the place is not desig 
in the contract. (7) Duration of the contract. Seven of th 
(Chiapas, Chihuahua, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora 
Vera Cruz) require the duration of the contract to be shown, 
the case of Chiapas, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora, if it is | 
indefinite period, the date of becoming effective shall be show: 
whether it is for a specified piece of work or for a lump sum 
Provisions as to rescission or termination of the contract (Micho 
Querétaro, and Vera Cruz). (9) Length of the working day. 
must be specified in the contracts made under the Chiapas, C! 
hua, Sinaloa, and Sonora laws and may not exceed the maxi 
fixed by law. 

Contracts for employment outside of Mexico.—Contracts made 
citizen of the State with a foreign contractor for work outsi 
Mexico are covered in all the laws studied except those of Pu 
Vera Oruz, and Yucatan. The approval of a specified aut! 
(chief of department of labor in Campeche, and the municipal 
authorities in the other States) and the visé of the consul of the 
country to which the worker is going are always required. The 
of Michoacan and Querétaro a, to contracts for work in « 
Mexican States, the former requiring that such contracts be visé 
the governor of the State to which the worker is going. All of | 
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require the employer to bear the expense of repatriating the worker 
at the elese of the contract period, several of them (Campeche, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, and Querétaro) requiring a deposit 
with the municipal authorities as a guaranty. Under the Chiapas 
and Chihuahua laws the contractor must also pay for the transporta- 
tion of the worker to the place of employment, and in Chihuahua he 
may not deduct from the worker’s pay the cost of transportation and 
maintenance of the worker and his family to the place of employment. 









Certain Provisions Void. 







All of the laws on contracts declare certain provisions not binding, 
even though included m the contract. The Chihuahua law makes the 
person Who is responsible for including any of them in a contract 
subject to a fine of from 50 to 500 pesos ($25 to $249, par) and also 
liable for damages. The Sinaloa and Sonora laws have a similar 
provision except that the amount of the fine is not specified. 

' The eight provisions declared null and void by article 123 of the 
Federal constitution are found in a majority of the laws. They are 
the followang: (1) Stipulations providing for an inhuman day’s work 
onaccount of its notorious excessiveness, in view of the nature of the 
work (allexcept Coahuila). (2) Those which fix a wage rate which in 
the judgment of the board of conciliation and arbitration is not remu- 
nerative (Campeche, Chiapas, Chihuahua, Puebla, Sinaloa, and So- 
nora). The phrase “in the judgment of the board of conciliation and 
arbitration’ is omitted in the Yucatanlaw. (3) Those which provide 
for a term. of more than one week before the payment of wages (all but 
Coahuila). The Campeche law excepts bank and office salaried 
employees and the Yueatan law salaried employees in general from 
this provision. The Michoacan and Querétaro laws allow 10 days for 
the payment of salary (sueldo). (4) Those which assign a place of 
recreation, eating places, taverns, saloons, or shops for the payment 
of wages, when the employees of such establishments are not con- 
cerned (all but Coahuila). (5) Those which involve a direct or 
indirect obligation to purchase articles of consumption in specified 
shops or places (ail but Coahuila). (6) Those which permit the 
retention of wages by way of fines (all but Coahuila). The Yucatan 
law imeludes tools along with wages. (7) Those which constitute a 
waiver on the part of the workman of the indemnities to which he 
may become entitled by reason.of industrial accidents or occupational 
diseases, and damages for nonperformance of the contract or for dis- 


charge from work (all but Yueatan). (8) All these which imply a 


waiver of some right vested in the workman by the labor laws (ail 
but Coahuila). 

The following provisions appear less frequently: (4) Stipulations 
which dimit or hinder, to the hurt of any ef the parties, the exercise 
ai their natural, civil, or political rights (Campeche, Coahuila, and 
Puebla). The corresponding provision in the Yucatan law, which is 
slighthy different, is.as follows: ‘‘ Those which limit the liberty of the 
workers er restrict the exereise of their matural, civil, and political 
ngits.’’ (2) Those which.cause the worker the loss or the irrevocable 
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sacrifice of his liberties (Campeche and Coahuila). (3) Those 
require a worker to perferm any kind of work gratis for an em 
(Campeche, Coahuila, Puebla, and Yucatan). (4) Those whi. 
account of the precarious condition, the inexperience, or | 
intelligence of any of the parties, impose cotiiitinds which 
manifest disagreement with the importance and value of the s. 
contracted for (Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, and So 
(5) Those which require longer hours than are permitted } 
(Chihuahua, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz). (6 
which specify a wage below the minimum fixed by law 
acan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz). (7) Those which in an 
contravene the provisions of the Federal constitution concern! 
right to organize syndicates, etc., and to engage in lawful strik: 
shutdowns (Coahuila). (8) Those which require more than si 
secutive days’ work, night work in industry except in conti 
industries, dangerous or unhealthful work or overtime for won 
for young persons under 16 years of age, steady work after 10 
in commercial establishments, the services of children und 
years of age, and those which fix a lower wage than is paid to ai 
person for the same work, on account of age, sex, or natio. 
(Chihuahua). 


When Contracts Are Void. 
The Chiapas law provides that in the following cases contrac 


be null and void: (1) Incompetence to contract, intimidatio: 
error; (2) violation of the provisions concerning minimum 


employment (12 years), the 6-hour day for children from 12 
years of age, and requirements for written contracts; and 
provisions about wages and form of payment. It is provided 
ever, that a contract void because of legal formalities may be 
if ratified or voluntarily complied with at any time. 

In Querétaro “‘a contract will not be considered in existence 
it causes injury to the worker.” 


Enforcement. 


The Chihauhua, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, Sonora, and 
Cruz laws provide that for nonperformance of contract a worker wil 
incur only the corresponding civil responsibility but there can be 
coercion or violence to his person to compel performance of the con- 
tract. In Campeche questions concerning the interpretation, validit) 
and effects of contracts and, in general, everything not cover 
the labor law will be governed by the common law. This law 
provides that when there is doubt as to the meaning of any part 
contract the interpretation most favorable to the worker sh: 
made. In Chihuahua, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Vera Cruz contract 
to be enforced according to the provisions of the labor law so far : 
they go and then according to the Civil Code. In Coahuila questio1 
arising as to lawful cause of discharge or quitting the employment 
are to be settled by the municipal boards of conciliation and ar)itr- 
tion and in Vera Bee by either the municipal boards or the centri 
board, as the case may be. 
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Revision of Contracts. 


[In only one State (Yucatan) does the law make provision for the 
revision of contracts. This law permits the workers to ‘modify the 
wage provisions of contracts every time the articles of prime necessity 
increase in price or when for any reason the cost of living increases.” 


Individual Contracts. 


While the foregoing provisions apply to contracts in general, there 
are a few provisions applying only to individual contracts. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Campeche, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, 
Puebla, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz, individual contracts may be 
either oral or written, but in the Chihuahua and Puebla laws this is 
modified to require written contracts with young persons under 18 
years of age, and in Chihuahua, employers having 100 or more 
workers in their employ, must make written contracts with their 
permanent employees and workers. The Chiapas law requires con- 
tracts for a period longer than three months to be made in writing 
before the president of the municipality. In Sinaloa and Sonora 
contracts are to be made in writing but, if there are two witnesses, 
the lack of a written contract does not deprive the worker of his 
right to recover wages earned nor release the employer from liability 
for accidents. In Yucatan all contracts must be made in writing. 


Other Provisions. 


That portion of the contract law which relates to special classes 
of labor, as women and children, apprentices, agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, salaried employees, miners, etc., will be left for 
a subsequent article. 


Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations. 


NASMUCH as collective agreements may usually be negotiated 

only by the employers and workers who are organized according 

to the labor law, a study of the provisions relating to such agreements 

must be prefaced by a survey of that portion of the laws which relates 
to employers’ and employees’ organizations. 


Right to Organize. 


Seven of the 12 available laws which cover this subject _ in 


essentially the same words the provisions of article 123 of the Federal 
constitution granting to both employers and workers the right to 
unite in defense of their respective interests (Campeche, Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, and Sonora). In seven 
of the States (Campeche, Coahuila, Puebla, Sinaloa, Sonora, Vera 
Cruz, and Yucatan) employers may not discharge a workman be- 
cause he belongs to a union and in six of the States (Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, and Sonora) an employer 
may not, by threats or otherwise, compel a workman to withdraw 
from a union. 
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Organization. 


The general term “syndicate” (syndica‘o) is used to cover 
employers’.and workers” organizations, and 1 is defined in some ¢ 
laws (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, and Querétaro), as 
group of employers or workers constituted. exclusiv ely for the s' 
eeepeer and defense of their common interests. The Vera | 
aw applies only to workers’ syndicates and limits the memb 
to workers in the same or similar or related oce upations. In Yu 
the:term “league of resistance” (liga de resistencia) is applied t: 
organizations. 

All the laws:provide that syndicates which are organized and : 
tered according to. the provisions of the law are to be regarded as 
persons apart from their members. ‘The laws of Michoacan, Q 
taro, and Vera Cruz provide that no one may refuse to treat \ 
legally constituted workers’ syndicate or trade-union, and the Coa 
law requires employers to recognize the representatives appoint 
workers’ organizations. 

Of those States having laws which specify the minimum num) 
members of legally constituted syndicates, Sinaloa and $ 
require 2 employers and 50 workers, Chibuahua 3 employers 
25 workers, Coahuila 5.each and. Chiapas LO each of employer 
workers,.Campeche 5.employers and 10 .werkers, Puebla 25 Wo 
Vera Cruz 20 workers, and Yucatan 20 employers and 25 worke 
the same or similar industries and in the same industrial di: 
The law of San Luis Potosi provides for associations comp: 
respectively, of at least 3 employers and 25 workers in the 
occupation or trade or in‘the same establishment. Three or : 
associations in the-same branch of labor may in turn unite to 
a syndicate. 

There are provisions in all the laws to the general effect thai 
establishment of the organization must be recorded in a regis! 
public document. All of the laws. cortain,provisions concerning 
by-laws of the syndicates. In Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, 
Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Senora, aad Vera-Craz'the y must ‘be appr: 
by ‘the. members ; in Campec he they must be-appreved by the dep 
ment. of labor, andin Yucatan. by the central board of conciliation 
arbitration ;in Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, Sinaloa, Son 
Vera Cruz, ‘and Yucatan a copy of the. by-laws must be filed with 
office in which the e organization is registered and in Vera Cruz y 
the central board of conciliation. and arbitration also. In four St: 
(Chihuahua, Coahuila, Puebla, and Vera Cruz) the law spec 
certain matters :that:must: be imcluded in the by-laws, as, for exam 
the name, headquarters,.and- object of the organization, the conditi 
of membership, the mode of collection andadministration of the ful 
andthe duties of the executive committee and hew its members 
chosen. 

Registration of the syndicates:is.as follows: With the city coun 
and ‘the - artment of laber in Campeche; with ‘the city counci! | 
Chiapas thuahua, ‘Coahuila, San | Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Sono 

ond Vera © Cruz; with: the municipal beard of-conciliation. and arbi 
me in Michoacan.and Querétaro ; with the:bureau of labor in ’Pue' 
if the organization is located in the capital, otherwise with the mun 
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sal offices; and with the labor exchange (bolsa del trabajo) in Yucatan. 
In Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora registration must take place 
within 30 days, and in Chiapas within 15 days after organization is 
effected. In Chiapas, Chihuahua, Sinaloa, and Sonora notice of the 
organization of a new syndicate must be sent to the central board 
of conciliation and arbitration before the syndicate in question begins 
its activities. In San Luis Potosi similar notice must be given the 
State executive. 

Six States require the syndicates to submit reports: In Chihuahua 
to the municipal government every six months, in Coahuila and 
Vera Cruz to the municipal authorities every month, in Michoacan 
and Querétaro to the municipal board of conciliation and arbitration 
every month, and in Puebla to the municipal government or the 
bureau.of labor whenever requested. 

The laws of six States (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, Puebla, 
Querétaro and Vera Cruz) provide that syndicates may be taken off 
the register as a penalty for doing any of the things specifically pro- 
hibited to them, but they must first be given a hearing. 

Under the Chihuahua law public employees may not organize for 
the purpose of carrying on strikes. 

The syndicates may group themselves into federations and con- 
federations, in which case the same provisions of the law apply, 
except.as regards the number of members, and the office with which 
they register. 

Prohibited Acts. 
Some of the laws contain provisions specifically prohibiting certain 
acts to the syndicates, as follows: (1) The use of coercion to compel 
anyone to join ‘the organization (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoacan, 
(Querétaro, and Vera Cruz); (2) engaging in political activities (Chi- 
huahua, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz); (3) engaging in re- 
ligious activities (Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, and 
Vera'Cruz); (4) engaging in any other affairs foreign to the purpose 
of the organization (Chihuahua, Coahuila, Michoaean, and Queré- 
taro); (5) the admission of anyone to membership who is engaged 
in spreading seditious propaganda (Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera 
Cruz); (6) compelling anyone by any other means than convincing 
persuasion -to join the organization or if already a member to con- 
tinue his nek wear (Michoacan and ‘Querétaro); and (7) taking 
advantage of the social action of the proletariat for personal ends 
(Querétaro). 

Agreements of Organizations. 


Generally collective agreements are governed by the laws relating 
to contracts in.general as regards.duration, provisions, and termina- 
tion. ‘Those provisions relating only to collective contracts will be 
noted at this peint. 

Collective agreements are defined in the Campeche, Chiapas, and 
Coahuila laws as agreements made by representatives of workers’ 
organizations, or any other group of workers with an employer, an 
employers’ syndicate, or any other group or association of employers 
with the object of establishing certain conditions with which con- 
tracts made with individual members of the organizations must 
conform. ‘They are defined in the Michoacan, Querétaro, Sinaloa, 
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Sonora, and Yucatan laws as those made between a perso. 
legally constituted company and a group of workers who are le 
represented. 

Each law provides that the agreements may be made onl; 
tween legally constituted workers’ organizations and indiy 
employers or legally constituted employers’ organizations, e 
that in Coahuila, Michoacan, Querétaro, and Vera Cruz they 
also be made by persons who are authorized in writing (two witn 
are ry Te in Michoacan and Querétaro) to make collective 
tracts for the workers in question. In Campeche they may al 
made by resolution of the boards of conciliation. 

Collective agreements must be made in writing (all 11 Sta 
be registered with the specified authorities (all but Micho: 
Querétaro, and Vera eg and be made in duplicate (Camp. 
Chihuahua, Michoacan, Puebla, Querétaro, and Sonora) or trip! 
(Yucatan). 

They are to be registered with the city council in Camp: 
Chiapas, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Sinaloa, ane Sonora (after b 
approved by the board of conciliation and arbitration in Coahu 
with the bureau of labor and social welfare in the capital of Pu 
and with the presidents of the municipalities in the rest of the Si 
and with the local board of conciliation in Yucatan. In Coa! 
and Puebla the register of contracts and labor and employer 
ganizations is open to the public as is also the register of orga: 
tions in Yucatan. 

Coverage.—The laws of five States contain provisions concer 
the coverage of collective agreements. Two of them (Camp 


and Coahuila) poeta that employers or employers’ organiza‘ 


in making a collective agreement may bind themselves to app!) 

provisions (1) only to the members of the workers’ organization \ 

which they have contracted, (2) to all of a specified class of wor! 

or (3) to all workers in a specified district of the State. The « 
responding provision in the nctien law is slightly different, in | 
the employers may make the contract speliaaite only to the mem) 
of the organization (league of resistence) with which the cont 
is made or to all the league members who work in the locality. 

Likewise in Campeche, Coahuila, and Yucatan the workers’ org: 
zation making the agreement may bind themselves to apply 
provisions (1) only to the employers or ys wqpanad organizations \ 
which the contract is made, or (2) to all the employers of a spec: 
district of the State. The provision in the Coahuila law inclu 
also the phrase “or to a specified majority of the employers,” and | 
Yucatan law “or to a specified class of employers.”’ 

In Campeche, Chiapas, Coahuila, and Yucatan “the agreem: 
will include and be binding upon those who join the respective org: 
zations after the contract has been made and registered,” but 
Chiapas such new members must be informed of the terms oi 
contract when joining. In Puebla when the agreement is for a sp 
fied piece of work it includes all the employers, the representat: 
of the syndicate, and the members of the syndicate regardless of w! 
they joined, and when it is for a fixed period the representatives | 
the workers’ syndicates may replace workers in case of their tempor:') 
or permanent absence. 
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In Campeche and Chiapas the agreement will be binding ep all 
lly [members of the contracting organizations unless within a week after 
he contract is presented for registration they file with the organiza- 
VY be- (ion a written notice of intention not to be bound by it and then resign 
idual Mfrom the organization, and in Puebla when a member refuses to 
xcept ein or to continue work under the agreement and gives oral or 
ay vritten notice to that effect to the representative of the syndicate 
lesseg he may at once be replaced. 
‘On- The laws of two States (Campeche and Puebla) provide that a 
so be vorker Who without a previous contract engages in performing a 
ask, without opposition from the employer or his representative, 
utes). vill have the same rights and obligations as the others who have 
acan. performed the same work under contract. 
eche. Other provisions on this subject are that in Chiapas agreements 
licate ill also apply to employers or workers who do not belong to a syndi- 
ate but have met together to conclude an agreement and to those 
eche, vho contract through attorneys, the power of attorney being required 
in writing, and in Coahuila they apply to employers and workers 
tila): cho have conferred a written mandate to enter into an agreement, 
nebla o members of the contracting organizations even though they were 
tate: not present when the agreement was made, and to other organizations 
huila {jf they make known to the contracting parties their adherence to the 
ir or- horeement. . 
niza- Only two laws (those of Chiapas and Coahuila) have provisions 
oncerning the situation which arises when one party to an individual 
rning [eontract is bound by a collective agreement and the other is not. 
eche [Jn such cases the provisions of the collective agreement will be 
tions [applied to the individual contract unless there is some provision to 
y its he contrary in the latter contract. If there is such a provision the 
with [party bound by the collective agreement will be responsible to those 
kers, ‘ith whom he contracts for damages arising from nonperformance 
cor- J%of any part of the individual contract. 
that Two laws contain provisions relating to unorganized workers; 
ibers [ithe Campeche law grants to such workers the same rights and advan- 
tract tages as are enjoyed by those included in the collective agreements, 
specially with respect to wage increases, while according to the 


rani- ‘ucatan law they are not to enjoy the ‘wage increases and other 
y its [advantages gained by organized labor by means of their leagues of 
with [@fesistance and other associations.”’ 

sified Duration and termination.—Only two States have special pro- 
udes isions, apart from those relating to contracts in general, concerning 
1 the he duration of labor contracts. In Coahuila they may not be for 


more than two years, and if the term is not specified it is to be one 
nent fMyear unless that would not be to the best interests of the workers, 


yalil- fend in Puebla when the date of termination is not on the agree- 
if in ent will be considered to be for an indefinite period. 

the Four States (Campeche, Sinaloa, Sonora, and Yucatan) have 
peci- special provisions concerning the termination of collective agree- 
tives ients. According to these laws collective agreements terminate 
vhen !) upon conclusion of the work contracted for, (2) on account of 
es ol orce majeure, and (3) by mutual consent. In Yucatan rescission 
rary fan agreement may take place by agreement before a board of 
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conciliation or by decision of the central board of concili; 
arbitration. 

Enforcement.—The laws of three States contain specific p)o\js;,, 
concerning the enforcement of collective agreements, but oll) 
the States there are boards of conciliation to settle disput rx 
from labor contracts, both individual and collective. a 

According to the Chiapas law the members of the respe 

loyers’ and workers’ organizations are jointly responsibil 
forming the contract. Syndicates may intervene as thir 
when some of their members are bringing action against + 
party. When a collective agreement has been breached the ; 
tion or its members who.are parties to it may demand that tho 9, 
violating it be held responsible, and bring suitable action if 1 | 
party still refuses to comply with the terms of the agreeme: b 
actions brought by the syndicates affect not only the .orgaiizatis 
as a whole but also any of the individual members who | 
given notiee in due form that they will not be bound by thie a: 
ment. The interested individual may attend the suit as « | 
party. ‘The property of the organization may be held to i 
the losses caused by a violation of the agreement, and m cases 
the representatives or directors are responsible as agents | 
be held responsible with the organization. 

According to the Coahuila law, even though collective agi 
are to be in writing, the rights can be enforced both collect , 
individually when a collective agreement is oral, without ha ving | 

rove any mandate of the individual interested in the matter. | 

interested individual may attend as a third party. W!) 
member of any organization which may have entered into a « 
agreement or any individual affected by this contract instit: 

to recover damages for violation of the contract the orga 
may be present at the suit as a third party because of the c 
interests. As in Chiapas the property of the orgamization 
held to indemnify losses caused by breach of the agreement, : 
representatives or directors of the erganization .are lable on 
their own property. 

The Puebla law provides that when any member or mem): 
workers’ organization violate a collective agreement, the e1 
may take action onl ainst the individual concerned just : 
individual contract had’ been coneluded. When the violatio 
cerns individual members action may be taken by them indivi 
but if it directly affects all the members the organizatioh wil! |r 
the action to recover damages. 


[This article will be concluded in the September issue of the Monrsty | \30 
RevIEW.] 
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Intemational Seamen’s Congress.’ 


t 
Transport Workers’ Federation was held May 15-17, 1923, in 
London. Delegates were in attendance representing affiliated 
bodies in Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and Norway. 

A resolution was passed favoring international negotiations be- 
tween seamen’s and shipowners’ representatives for the purpose of 
making effective the mewn of the congress. The resolution 
expressed the opinion of the congress that international! action should 
be ‘‘based on a definite program which could be adopted in its 
entirety by each of the affiliated national seections.”” The demands 
of the seamen’s section of the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation are: An 8-hour day aboard ship; and standardization, 
based on the best existing conditions in any mercantile marine, in 
regard to wages, the manning of vessels, accommodations, measures 
for safety of life at sea, and diseipline. 

The following methods for obtaining these demands were advo- 
cated in the resolution: 

a) Appeals to national and international action by the distribution of propaganda 
pam philets on beard ship: 

}) Organization of public meetings of seamen and other trade-unionists in every 
country. 

c) Constant and direct pressure on shipowners by all suitable means. 

d) Pressure on Governments and Parliaments by labor and socialist members of 
Parliament. 

The resolution recommended that the general council of the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation should direct these methods. 

Another adopted resolution appealed for solidarity among the 
workers of all countries and confirmed instructions previously given 
to the secretariat “‘to boycott the movement of men, munitions, and 
materials of war.”’ 

Recommendation was also made for the establishment of sailors’ 
homes in all the great ports of the world. 


Tt first congress of the seamen’s section of the International 


Organization of Workers in Ecuador.” 


NTIL recently there has been no organized action of the labor- 
os pra in Ecuador, due peere to the fact that that Re- 
public is primarily an agricultural country. In 1919, however, 


after the failure of several strikes, the need of an efficient organization 





International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 22, 1923, pp. 44, 45. 
* Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, February, 1923, pp. 458, 459; International Labor 
Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Dec. 8, 1922, pp. 16, 17. 
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was made very apparent. To-day, the Government of the Re; 
is taking considerable interest in labor problems, and represent 
of the laboring classes have seats in Parliament and in the city 
ernments. Through their efforts night schools for workers 
been established as well as savings funds and State-controlled | 
shops. Many unions have been formed since 1919, their mai! 
pose, however, being that of mutual aid. There are now said 
3,000 organized workers in Guayaquil and 2,000 in Quito. 


—————_——i-o-+-< = —____ 


Labor Movement in Palestine.’ 


of Palestine, held at Jaffa in April, 1923, a considerable er 

was reported in trade-union membership since the prec: 
congress in 1920. At that time there were 4,433 members, wh 
the present time there are 8,394 members, or 75 per cent o 
workers who have immigrated to Palestine within the past two \ 
The two principal branches of trade-union activity are repres: 
in agriculture and building, which have 2,663 and 2,196 mem 
respectively. The workers in the different industries are orga 
on a national scale, workers in public utilities and in the buil 
trades being united in one organization. Attempts have been np 
to organize the Arab workers and have already partially succ: 
among Arabian employees of the railroads. 

The congress decided to work along the following lines: 


A T THE second congress of the General Confederation of | 


1. To organize unions on a craft or trade basis. 

2. To organize agricultural and industrial undertakings and credit institutio: 
to found colonization funds. 

3. To work for the improvement of working conditions. 

4. To establish cordial relations with the Arabian workers and to strengthe: 
relations between the Jewish and the international trade-nnion movements. 

5. To organize mutual aid associations, such as sickness, life, and unemplo\ 
insurance and Joan banks. 


_ The congress decided by a large majority to affiliate with 
International Federation of Trade-Unions. 


1 Belgium. Ministére de l’Industrie et du Travail. Revue du Travail, May 31, 1923, pp. 891, 892 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS. 





Strikes and Lockouts in the United Staies, January to March, 1923. 





CCORDING to information received by the United States 
f Bureau of Labor Statistics, 259 labor disputes resulting in 
. strikes and lockouts occurred in this country during the first 
quarter of 1923. Inasmuch as some reports do not reach the bureau 
until several months after the strikes occur, the number of strikes 
occurring during the quarter was probably somewhat larger than the 
above figure. Complete data relative to these strikes have not been 
received by the bureau, and it has not been possible to verify all that 
have been received. The figures in the following tables should there- 
fore be regarded as an advance statement, and should not be accepted 
as final. 












MBER OF DISPUTES BEGINNING IN EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1922 
AND 1923. 

















Month not Total 
stated. ae he 





| January. | February. March. 













There were no very large strikes during the quarter; that of 
18,000 garment workers in New York City, during February, for 
a 40-hour week and the right of business agents to visit shops, being 
the most important as respects the number of workers involved. 
About 200 mi were affected. There was also a strike of about 
10,000 clothing workers in New York City during February, in the 
children’s dress, bathrobe, and kimono trade for renewal of agree- 
ments. 

A textile strike of knit-goods workers began March 1 in New York 
City for union recognition, 44-hour week, and increase in wages. 
soth unien and nonunion shops. were involved, numbering 250. 
Kstimates as to the number of employees involved in this strike 
range from 6,000 to 15,000. 

Two strikes of coal miners, each involving about 8,000 workers, 
were reported from Pennsylvania, one during February involving 
working conditions, and one during March to force company elec- 
tricians to join the United Mine Workers’ union. In Seatucky, 
district 23, coal miners struck in March over the wage agreement. 
About 5,000 men were involved. 

Other disputes that may be mentioned are a brief strike of 5,000. 
garment workers in Chicago, involving some 200 establishments, 
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for renewal of agreement; 4,000 garment workers in New York ¢ 
March, for wage increase and union conditions; and 4,000 wet 
laundry workers in New York City during February, for wage in: 
and union conditions. 

The data in the following tables relate to the 259 disputes rep 
as having occurred in the three months under consideration. 
strikes that occurred during the quarter but in which the 
month was not stated appear in a group by themselves. 

STATES IN WHICH TWO OR MORE DISPUTES WERE REPORTED AS OCCURR 
THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. 








Number of disputes. 





+ } | Mon not 
January. | February.| Mareh. | ° a . 
stated. 








| 
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Of these 259 disputes, 222 occurred east of the Mississippi Ii 
and north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, 23 occurred west o! 
Mississippi, and 8 occurred south of the Ohio and Potomac Ri 
and east of the Mississippi River. One strike oceurred in P: 
Rico. Of the 5 interstate strikes 4 were east of the Mississippi R: 
the fifth being a strike of pilots on the Mississippi and Ohio River 

About 61 per cent of the disputes oceurred in the three Stat 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

As to cities, New York City led with 59 strikes, followed by P! 
delphia with 10, Paterson, N. J., with 8, Boston and Chicago wit 
ak: and San Franeciseo with 6. 


As to sex, the distribution was as follows: Males, 134 disputes: 


females 6; males and females, 89; sex not reported, 30. 
The industries in which two or more disputes were reported 
shown in the table which follows: 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 









NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES REPORTED AS 
DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. 






















| Number of disputes. 
| 
] 


Industry or occupation. 
| Month not 


| January. | February. tated Total. 
| » ; 
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In 200 disputes the employees were reported as connected with 
unions; in 11 disputes they were not so connected; in 5 disputes both 
union and nonunion employees were involved; in 3 disputes they 
were unionized after the strike began; and in 40 disputes the question 
of union affiliation was not reported. 

In 188 disputes only 1 employer was concerned im each disturbance; 
in 9 disputes, 2 employers; in 4 disputes, 3 employers; in 2 disputes, 
4 employers; in 2 disputes, 5 employers; in 22 disputes, more than 5 
employers; and in 32 disputes the number of employers was not 
reported. 

In the 193 disputes for which the number of persons was reported 
there were 134,241 employees directly Tee. an average of 696. 

In 25 disputes in which the number imvolved was 1,000 or more, 
the strikers numbered 108,980, thus leaving 25,261 involved in the 
remaining 168 disputes, or an average of 150 each. 

By months the figures are as follows: January, 17,742 persons in 
47 disputes, average 377, of whom 5,962 were in 42 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 142; February, 64,198 persons in 
55 disputes, average 1,167, of whom 4,698 were in 44 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 107; March, 51,536 persons in 86 
disputes, average 599, of whom 13,836 were in 77 disputes of less 
than 1,000 persons each, average 180. In 5 disputes, involving 765 
persons the month in which the strike began was not reported. 

The following table shows the causes of the disputes in so far as 
reported. In at least 45 per cent.of the disputes wages were a promi- 
nent question, followed by recognition of union, agreements, and dis- 
charge of employees. 
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PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DISPUTES REPORTED AS OCCURRING IN THE FIRs‘ 
QUARTER OF 1923. 





Number of disputes. 






































Cause. | 
we. Wier wae | Month not | . 
January. February. | March. | seted | Tot 
SED MER. oo ncisthorscecccsnddocses} 13 16 | 35 | 5 
Increase in wage sand decrease in hours....!.......... = 1 6 | ] 
ee ee 6 2 1 | 2 
Recognition of union....................0- 5 14 | 1 | 
Recognition and wages......... LE Se ea See 5 1 1 
Recognition, wages, and hours............. i 2 3 | on sew ree 
General conditions.....................-eee! 3 | CRS ! 
Conditions and wages...................... 5 3 7 i 
Discharge ofemployees ° ER ee PS y 5 4 ] 
Employment of nonunion men............ 2 3 1 ! 
Open or closed shop...........-..- siesta 1 1 2 1 | 
In regard to agreement.................... 7 9 7} 1 | 
A TE RS) TE CAS 1 i 2 
eee a. sae keoa naam tine oinbtnindate 1 _ 2, See Seas 
IE ESA GR EN Co Ta ROSE pres 
EE aa a a eee | 4 « } SMa Le 
i SES Se ae 5 PRS ki eviews (Us 
i diated eos 65 | 70 | 106 18 . 
las 
loll 
It is often difficult to determine exactly when a strike termina‘ day 
since many strikes end without any formal vote on the part of 1 
strikers. The bureau has information of the ending of 193 disput 
during the quarter, including several in which the positions of t \ 
employees were filled or they returned to work with probably litt 
or no interruption of the work. rep 
The following table shows the number of disputes ending in t! an 


first quarter of 1922 and 1923: 








NUMBER OF DISPUTES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1922 AND 1923. 



























































—— ] = Ng a | a — \ 
Year. | January. February.| March ea gt Total ane 
| | obec . A 
. | i re @ 
duty 
AG, BOSII RSLs. ablid ebibdeled | 37 | 7 35 | 22 | : 
ct acai ee Bs 57 | 59 70 | 7 | in . 
ista 
r - . . ° ‘ aff 
The table following shows the results of disputes ending in th 196 
first quarter of 1923: 98 
RESULTS OF DISPUTES ENDING DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923. . 
aye 
Number of disputes. 
Result. 3 1 
January. | February. March. —s Total 
ral ; stated. 
In favor of employers...................--. 11 | 15 15 7 
In favor of employees...................... 31 15 g BRT ?. 
NN on ss dttdas oo hi dbebbh ob S | 8 BD. 4... 4ndehdaued 
Employees returned pending arbitration. . i 2 ST Veheaceasdess 
i ail ak a ei 6 19 166163 318.783 
EPL Sy a 57 59 | 70 | 7 | 
| 
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The next table gives the duration of disputes ending in the first 
quarter of 1923 


DURATION OF DISPU TES ENDING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1923 
















Number of disputes. 














Duration. 





Month not 
Stated. 







January. | February.| March. 
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The number of days lost in the industrial disputes ending in the 
quarter for the 166 reporting was 9,613. The average duration of 
these was about 58 days. The average duration of the disputes 
lasting less than 90 days was 11 days. By months the record is as 
allow ‘s: January, 5, 742 days lost, average 103 ds ays; February, 1,381 
days lost, average 29 days; March, 2 490 di ays lost, aver age 40 days. 

Of the 193 disputes ending during the quarter 166 re ported dura- 
tion, and of this number 148 re ported the number of employees 
involved, aggregating 106,318, an average of 718 employees. 

Of the 193 disputes reported as ending during the quarter 162 
reported the number of employees involved, aggregating 108,479, 
an average of 670 oo, a eae 


Strikes in Buenos Aires in 1922. 
A anginal of to an official report' on strikes in the Federal 











capital of Argentina in 1922 there were 116 strikes affecting 
4,737 workers and causing a loss of 150,894 working-days 
during the year. This report gives the number of oj ikes and strikers 
in Buenos Aires for all the years from 1907 to 1922. Of these 1919 
stands out as having more strikes than any other seentider strikes 
affecting 308,967 workers. As compared with 1919 the figures for 
§22 show a decrease of 68 per cent in the number of strikes and of 
98 per cent in the number of workers affected. 
the following table shows the number of strikes and strikers and the 
average number involved in each strike during the period 1916 to 1922: 
NUMBER OF STRIKES AND STRIKERS IN BUENOS AIRES, 1916 TO 1922 

























Strikers. 
Number 
of strikes. 








Year. Average 
per strike. 





| Number. 
| 





















RT dt. 3111.6 tn hdd ble 80 | 24,321 304 | 
 SERREO FS nS pr ee 138 | 136, 062 986 
DG Abdi ds shan nke'vnn -thatvans 196 | 133, 042 679 
ee lla Dea api 367 | 308, 967 842 
ks thins. S.cnetteee lio) nd 206 | 134,015 651 
ark biricer sc awerssTeorer ves 86 | 139,751} 1,625 | 
RGA A PMG MAE gt 116 4,737 41 | 
























‘Argentina. Cronica seneanl del Wupestadeente Das ional del Trabajo, Buenos Aires, March, 1923, pp. 


1013, 1014, 
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Approximately one-third of the strikes (32) were in the . 
industry, and involved 1,870 persons. There were 21 strike. 
transportation and communications, 15 in the lumber industry, 
14 in the paper and pasteboard industry. | 

Organizations and wages were the principal causes, 54 ) 
affecting 2,114 workers ‘being on account of disputes con: ering 
organization and 36 strikes affecting 2,010 workers being 
wage disputes. 

in general the strikes were unsuccessful from the standpon the 
workers, only 17 being won by the workers, 5 were partly suc« ossfy 


and 94 were lost. 
— -—_—- 0 00 — - 


Labor Unrest in Shanghai During 1922. 
A CONSULAR — from Shanghai, China, dated May 


reviews the labor movement in that city during the p: 
The year 1922 and especiaily the latter half of the y. 

marked, the repert states, by an unparalleled number of labor djs. 
putes as well as by a large increase in the number of trad: 
and trade-unionisis. During this time there were strikes, lo: 
and mass demonstrations of workers, sometimes resulting 
which oecurred in the city and its immediate vicinity. Ti 
number of strikes in Shanghai and its environs was 71, 48 o! 
occurred within the settlement itself. 

The extent to which strikes increased is shown by the faci 
the same section there were but 36 strikes in 1921 and 45 i: | 
The annual report of the Shanghai Municipal Council, which ‘s the 
authority for the statement as to the number of strikes, 
states that the strikes within the international settlement of S| 
resulted in a loss to workers of approximately 188,950 days’ 
which at the average rate of 40 cents Mexican a day amounted | 
$75,580 Mexican,’ while 539,040 days’ pay was lest outside the ~« 
ment which at the same rate of pay amounted to a loss of $2! 

The number of Chinese residents in Shanghai has grown 
in the last few years, owing to the disturbed conditions in th: 
jaces and the comparative:security found in the city. This increas 
mn et has been a factor in the increased cost of living, wlucl 
is from 100 ‘to 200 per cent higher for rice, rents, and clothing t):011 
1912. Increased living costs are largely responsible for the p:ese! 
industrial unrest, the report states, since there has been no p0p0 
tionate increase in wages. ‘Copper currency, which is used isryel\ 
for paying Chinese workmen, od depreciated steadily since ti 
beginning of 1921. In February of that year 143 coppers coil’ \ 
obtained for $1 Mexican, while in May, 1923, a dollar boug!it 1/7 
coppers. As a result, the pesition of the small trader, whose !us: 
ness is done almost entirely in coppers, and of the workinvma! 
who is paid in coppers, is constantly growing worse. Conseq tcl!!! 
one of the demands frequently made by strikers im tthe past yeu 
has been for payment in silver. 





1 Mexican dollar= 52.04 cents, par, United States Currency. 
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‘he number and the membership of labor unions grew rapidly 
many industries durmg the summer of 1922, beginning with the 
organization of a branch of the Chinese Seamen’s Union following 
the successful strike of the Hongkong seamen. There are about 
126 mills, factories, and filatures, ete., in the international settle- 
ment, employing approximatel y 112,000 persons, 80,000 of whom 
belong to trade-unions. In addition to this number there are 30,000 
orga nized jinrikisha coolies, approximately 50,000 unionized shipping 
and riverside workers, and about 5,000 in the chauffeurs’ union. 
Of the new labor unions formed during the year many were largely 
made up of women. The rapid erowth of thleda-taus ism during 
the past year 1s asertbed to the bre aking down of the old guild sys- 
tem and the substitution in its place of the modern labor union. 
The demand for recognition of the union formed one of the principal 
causes of unrest during the past year and frequently led to the pro- 
lor nation of strikes. 

The long hours and generally adverse conditions under which the 
majority of the Chinese work has led to dissatisfaction among the 
pative workers, particularly when their working conditions are con- 
trasted with those im factories owned by foreigners and the more 
rogressive Chinese, most of which are ope rated mei sanitary end 
healthful conditions, approximating conditions in English and Ameri- 
can factories. 

The success of the Hongkong seamen’s strike gave a great impetus 
to the strike movement in Shanghai, which started with a strike 
among the seamen of that port, involving about 2,500 workers. 
The strike, which was conducted in an orderly manner, lasted from 
August 5.to 25, 1922, and tied up 29 ships in the harbor for periods 
of from 4 to 21 days. Among the demands acceded to by the ship- 
owners ‘were the same scale of w ages which had been oranted to 
similar werkers in Hongkong, and recognition of the union. 

The only other strikes assuming large proportions were those of 
cotton mill workers and the employé ees in a cigarette factory in Poo- 
tung, across the river from Shanghai. Ten thousand workers were 
involved in these two strikes, which lasted about three weeks, the 
cigarette workers’ strike being a sympathetic one. There was some 
rioting in the first days of the strike which was suppressed by the 
police. The strike was occasioned by the closimg by the police of 
the Pootung Weavers’ Club and was settled by the agreement of 
the company to provide clubrooms for the employees, the grant of 
a small wage increase, and a few other minor concessions. 

Other strikes involved the following classes of workers: Printers, 
mill workers, mechanics, carpenters, masons, painters, letter carriers, 
dyers, silversmiths, cushion makers, cabinetmakers, chauffeurs, 
jinrikisha coolies, tramway employees, dock and cargo coolies, and 
restaurant waiters. The most frequent demands put forward by 
strikers were for increased wages; shorter hours, with Sunday off 
or one day’s rest a week; shorter terms of apprenticeship; reeogni- 
tion of unions; clubrooms; sehools for workers, and in some cases 
for their families; and hospital care in ease of accident or sickness. 
It was estimated that nine-tenths of the strikes were successful. 
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CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in June, 192 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Direcror or ConcmLiaTIoN. 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Division of Concili: 
exercised his good offices in connection with 56 labor dis 
during June, 1923. These disputes affected a total of 4 

employees. The following table shows the name and locati 
the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred 
nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or controver 

having reached strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade conc 
the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settle: 
the date of beginning and ending, and the number of wor 
directly and indirectly affected. 


OF 


LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, JUNE, 1923. 











| 


Natt ( Bs | 
Nature of | Craft concerned. | 


Cause of dispute. 
controversy. | , 04 


Company or industry and location. 





Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C..| Threatened | 
strike. 
Strike 


Vages, conditions... 


Asked 10 cents per | P 
hour increase; | 
piecework. 

| 


Boilermakers, Southern California. . . Boilermakers... ... 


Asked $3 per week 
increase; hours. 
Wage increase 


Wold Abraham, Bridgeport, Conn..| Threatened | Clothing workers... 
strike. 


Dredgemen, San Francisco Dredgemen....... 








Lehigh & New England R. R. Co. 
(various points). 

Zine miners, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri. 

Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Trona Coal Co., Irona, W. Va 

Corticelli Silk Co., Leeds and Hay- 
densville, Mass. 

Engie-Cone Factory, East Boston, 
Mass. 

Hancock Cons. Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Do 
Lathers, Indianapolis, Ind 
Electricians, Indianapolis, Ind 
Plasterers, Indianapolis, Ind 
Lathers, Waterloo, Iowa 
Journal-Tribune, Daily Live Stock 
Record, Sioux City, lowa. 


Clothing workers, Buffalo, N. Y..... 


Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, R. I 
Niirn Linoleum Co., Kearney, N. J. 
Street cars, Chicago, Tl 

Pants makers, Philadelphia, Pa 


Garment cutters, Philadelphia, Pa. .}. 


Coatmakers, Philadelphia, Pa 
Vest makers, Philadelphia, Pa 


214 





Controversy.}| 


Strike 


Threatened 
strike. 


Lockout 


Strike...... 


Threatened 
strike. 
Strike 


Shop crafts........ 


B _—_.;: Bae wr pee y 
EST 


Miners 
.| Employees........ 


| Shoemakers 
Sewage workers... 
Iron workers 

| Brick and cement 
workers. 

Hoisting engineers 

ee 

Electricians 

Plasterers......... 


Dn de pb vee ad 
Printers 


Clothing workers. . 


Loom fixers....... 
Employees 


Traction workers. . 





.| Coatmakers, bush- 
elmen. 
| Vest makers...... 
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Protest against Rail- | 
road Labor Board | 
ruling. 

I. W. W. activities. . 


Open shop 


Wage scale 
Wage increase; rec- | 

ognition of union. | 
Working conditions. 


Nonunion labor.... 
Wages; nonunion 


labor. 
Nonunion labor 





Jurisdictional. ...... 
Asked $4 per week | 
increase; open 

shop. 

Asked 25 per cent in- | 
crease; recognition | 
of union, etc. 

Fixers refused 
join union. 

Asked 20 per cent 
increase. 

Wee. agwadedisis.. 


Asked $5 per week 
increase. 


to | 
| 








CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION, 


ae, oe _ 


BOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONCILIATION, J 


‘ i 


Nature of 


| Craft concerned. 
controversy. | raft concerned 


pany or industry and location. 





nh Laph Co., Camden, N.J..... Laies’ 
t Clemens Pottery Co., Mount 
emens, Mich. 
t ears, Des Moines, Iowa 


garments. 


Threatened | Traction workers.. 
strike. | 


ng products, Evansville, Ind...| Strike Brewery workers. .| 


Threatened | Textile workers. ..| 
H. strike. 
d Hatters of America, New i | PE icewebcnocnd 
York City. 
Victoria Mills, Thornton, R. ] Cotton mill work- 
ers. 
Employees 


narket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, 


American Thread Co., Willimantic, 
Feast 


ls 





Plasterers, St. Louis, Mo Plasterers....... 


garments. 


fort] | Ladies’ 


| Increase an 


ynio. 
1) Colliery, Hazelton, 
Threatened 


strike. 
Strike 


nt makers, Baltimore, Md.... | 


t-Peabody Co., ii, Pe Pe Handkerchief 
makers. 
ik makers, Toledo, Ohio Cloak makers. . 


- o - " st? ’ { 
her Bros., New York City....... Clothing makers. ..| 


wific Diesal Engine Co., East Oak- Machinists | 
d, Calif. ; 
3. Veterans Hospital, Chelsea, N. 


Controversy.| Building trades. . . 


‘hicago Portrait Co., Chicago, Il....| Lockout....| Artists 


-wagon drivers, St. Louis, Mo.... 


Consolidated Cigar Makers, New 
York City. 

Saturday Night Publishing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 


F, Berg Co., Orange, N.. 


E. V. Connell & Co., Orange, N. J...|... 

Trimble & Co., Orange, N.J-........ aS 

No-Name Hat Co., Orange, N. J ..../..... 

Rutan Hat Co., Orange, N.J.........|....- do 

Marine engineers, masters, mates, | Controversy.| 
and pilots, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Drifton Colliery, Drifton, Pa.. 





Strike 


| Wage 


oa. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
UNE, 1923—Continued. 


Cause of dispute. 


Wages and hours....| 
Recognition ofunion| 


Asked increase of 15 


cents per hour. 
Jurisdiction: engi- 


neers and workers. 


Wages 


unsatisfac- 
tory increase. 
Asked 4 cents 


hour increase. 


pel 


Working conditions. 
Asked increase of $: 


per day. 


Union affiliation ... 


d signed 


agreement. 


Miners and forem 
dispute 


Wage increase; 
hour week. 

Asked $4 per week 
increase. 

Asked increase 
Suilding rules in 
volved. 

Asked 50 per cent 
increase. 

Asked $5 per wer k 
increase. 

Asked $2 
increase. 


per 1,000 


Asked 44-hour week. 


Asked increase of 10 
to 16 per cent. 




















Duration. 


215 


LABOR 


Present 
status. 


Pending. 
Adjusted. 


Unable 
to adjust. 
Partial 
adjust- 
ment 


Men involved. 


Company or industry and location. Terms of settlement. 


Begin- 
ning. 





Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C.. 
Boilermakers, Southern California... 
Wold Abraham, Bridgeport, Conn... 
Dredgemen, San Francisco. ......... 


Wages same as other hotels. | 


Lehigh & New England R. R. Co., 
(various points). 


Strike off; agreement con- 
cluded. 


Further investigation pend- 
ing. 

Refused conference; open 
shop effective. 


Zinc miners, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri. 

Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 

Yhio. 

lrona Coal Co., Irona, W. Va 

Corticelli Silk Co., Leeds and Hay- 
densville, Mass. 
* Not reported. 








Ending. 


1923. 


June 7 
June 20 


June 28 








direct- 
ly. 


40 
800 
600 

1,000 


325 


15, 000 


Indi- 
rectly. 


| 
| 
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LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 0} 
THROUGH ITS DIVISION OF CONC ILIATION, JUNE, 1923—Coneluded. 


Duration. Men 


Company or industry and lecation. Terms of settlement. ] ir 


Begin- Ending. | “| 





| 
Engle-Cone Factory, cast Boston, | Settled on day strike ce- | 
Mass. | curred. 
Hancock Cons. Co., Indianapolis,Ind.| Agreed on union labor... ....| 
Increase of 124.cents per hour 
Agreed on union labor... ... 


| 80 cents per day 
later $9 scale. 
Electricians, Indianapolis, Ind | Increase of $1 and $1.10...... 
Plasterers, Indianapolis, Ind yoo of $1.50 per day; 
ater $2. | 
Lathers, Waterloo, lowa........... | May establish local council..| June — 
Journal-Tribune, Daily Live Stock | | June 
Record, Sioux C ity, lowa 
Clothing workers, Bui: alo, N.Y (1) 
Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, R. I. 2 joined union: others left... (1) 
Niirn Linoleum Co., Kearney, N.J..| 10 per cent inerease; bonus | June 
system. 
Street cars, Chicago, Til Company agrees to submit | (1) June 12 |} 
| wage to arbitration. 
Pants makers, Philadelphia, Pa.....| Some return at $3 per week | (4) 
|} nerease. 
Garment cutters, Philadelphia, Pa...) 30 cutters return at $3 per | (1) 
> | week increase. 
Coat makers, Philadelphia, Pa-......) 800 returned | 6) 
Vest makers, Philadelphia, Pa | 60 returned at $3 per week | (1) 
increase. 
po Be a i ie ee eae ae (1) 
Mount Clemens Pottery Co., Mount | Refused to confer with union | Mar 
Clemens, Mich. 
Street cars, Des Moines, lowa......-. | Arbitration effective; 2 cents | Mar. 
per hour increase. 
Sterling products, Evansville, Ind.. | Internatior ial pres idents con-| (1) 
fer. 
Newmarket Mfg. Co., Newmarket, | Return; conditions unchang-| (1) 


United Hatters of America, New June 
York City. 
Victoria Mills, Thornton, R.1 Accepted 1 cent per hourin-| June 
crease. 
American Thread Co., Willimantic, |. , (1) 
Conn. 
Plasterers, St. Louis, Mo | Pay $14; but not as scale. ...| June 
North Apparel Shop, Yonkers, N. Injunction and violence June 
Windew-glass workers, Clev sland, Agreements concluded with | May 
Ohio. most companies. 
Drifton Colliery, Hazelton, Pa Men went elsewhere June 
Garment makers, Baltimore, ER SEEN ee ys ae (4) 
Cluett-Peabody Co., Troy N.Y (*) 
Cloak makers, "Toledo, Ohio (1) 
Mencher Bros. , New York City 2 reek June 18 
Pacific Diesal Engine Co., East Oak- | . (4) 
land, Calif. 
U.S. Veterans Hospital, Chelsea, N. | (1) 


¥. 
Chicago Portrait Co., Chicago, Ll May 12 
Ice-wagon drivers, St. Louis, Mo June 23 
Consolidated Cigar Makers, New | Returned under same con-} May 15 
York City. ditions. 
Saturday Night Publishing Co., | Settlement relative tohours | May 1 | June 1 
South Bend, Ind. Satisfactory. 
F. Berg Co., Orange, N. J June 11 | June 19 | 
E. V. Connell & Co., Orange, N. J d a 
Trimble &.Co., Orange, N.J. 
No-Name Hat Co., 
Rutan Hat Co., Orange, 
Marine engineers, masters, mates, | 10per cent increase allowed . . 
and pilots, Philadelphia,’ Pa. 
Drifton Colliery, Drifton, Pa Promised investigation of 
conditions. 











1 Not reported. 

On July 1, 1923, there were 42 strikes before the department for 
settlement, and: 4 in addition 17 controversies which had not reac ied 
the strike stage. Total number of cases pending, 59. 
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Establishment of “Cooperative Day.” 


will have the significance to cooperators that Labor Day has 
for trade-unionists, has been decided upon. Hereafter the 
first Saturday in July will be Cooperative Day; this year the event 
occurred on July 7. 
The announcement made by the International Cooperative Alliance 
is as follows: 


HE establishment of-an international “ cooperative davy.’’ which 
I 


The International Cooperative Alliance, with the consent of the great majority of 
the national cooperative organizations in its membership, has decided to establish an 
annual festival of celebration and propaganda which shall have the effect of demon- 
strating to the whole world the solidarity of cooperators and the efficacy of their organ- 
ization a8 a means of economic emancipation and a guaranty of world peace. 

Its great ideals of democracy, of equitable distribution and associated production of 
wealth, have made such progress in recent years and, during the world crisis, have 
been forced into such national recognition, that it is now imperative that its resources 
should be consolidated, its universal benefits extended, and its international soli- 
darity demonstrated, as much for the well-being of humanity as for the individual 
benefit of its members. 

A special “cooperators’ day” is necessary for this purpose. You are, therefore, 
called upon to rally.to the standard of “ Each for all, and all for each” in a great inter- 
national demonstration on the first Saturday in July next, when the first organized 
attempt will be made to “broadcast” our rejoicings, our ideals, our successes, and our 
determination to pursue them to their ultimate goal.! 


—— ~~ oe 


Liability of Cooperative Societies for Federal Income Tax. 


whether or not they are subject to the Federal income tax. 
It has been argued that, in so far as corporations are concerned, 
the law provides not for a tax on income, but on “net income,” i. e., 
profits, and that since cooperative societies are organized to serve 
therr-‘members, the surplus arising from their dealings with members 


So wh uncertainty has existed among cooperative societies as to 


se 


represents not a “profit,” but.a “saving” by the members.? This 
article is designed to assist in making clear, from the law itself and 
from the regulations and rulings of the Treasury Department, when 
and why societies are subject to the tax and how they may establish 
their right to exemption. 


Exempt Classes. 


LJNDER section 231 of the Federal income tax law of 1921 (Public, 
No. 98, 67th Cong.), the following cooperative organizations are 
specifically exempted from taxation on income: 
(2) Mutual savings banks not having a capital steck represented by shares. 
(4) Domestic building and loan associations substantially all-the business of which 


is confined’to making loans to members; and cooperative banks without capital stock 
organized and operated for mutual purposes and without profit. 





1 International Cooperative Bulletin, London, June,.1923, p..125. 
* Report of Third Congress of the Cooperative League. The Cooperative League, New York, 1922, p. 131, 
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(10) Farmers’ or other mutual hail, cyclone, or fire insurance companies, m 
ditch or irrigation companies, mutual or cooperative telephone companies, 0: 
organizations of a purely local character the income of which consists solely of as 
ments, dues, and fees collected from members for the sole purpose of meeting ex. 

(11) Farmers’, fruit growers’, or like associations, organized and operated as 
agents for the purpose of marketing the products of members and turning ba Ines 
them the proceeds of sales, less the necessary selling expenses, on the basis « 
quantity of produce furnished by them; or organized and operated as purch 
agents for the purpose of purchasing supplies and equipment for the use of mem 
and turning over such supplies and equipment to such members at actual cost, 
necessary expenses. 


Article 522 of Regulations 62 issued by the Internal Revenu e 
Bureau provides: 


(a) Cooperative associations, acting as sales agents for farmers, fruit gro 
dairymen, etc., and turning back to them the proceeds of the sales, less the n 
sary selling expenses, on the basis of the produce furnished by them, are ex. 
from income tax. Thus cooperative dairy companies, which are engaged in coll: 
milk and disposing of it or the products thereof and distributing the proceeds, 
necessary operating expenses, among their members upon the basis of the quan 
of milk or of butter fat in the milk furnished by such members, are exempt from 
tax. If the proceeds of the business are distributed in any other way than on su 

roportionate basis, or if the association deducts more than necessary selling exper 
it dces not meet the requirements of the statute and isnotexempt. The maintena 
of a reasonable reserve for depreciation or possible losses or a reserve require: 
State statute will not necessarily destroy the exemption. A corporation organi 
to act as a sales agent for farmers and having a capital stock on which it pays a! 
dividend amounting to the legal! rate of interest, all of the capital stock being ov 
by such farmers, will not for that reason be denied exemption. 

(b) Cooperative associations organized and operated as purchasing agents for 
mers, fruit growers, dairymen, etc., for the purpose of buying supplies and eq 
ment for the use of members and turning over such supplies and equipment 
members at actual cost, plus necessary expenses, are alsoexempt. In order to 
exempt under either (a) or (6) an association must establish that it has no 
income for its own account. An association acting both as a sales and a purchas 
agent is exempt if as to each of its functions it meets the requirements of the stat 


Establishment of Exemption. 


"THUS, cooperative societies of the above kinds are exempt from 

taxation onincome. Eachsuch society must, however, establish 

the fact of its exemption with the collector of internal revenue of its 
district, by filing “‘an affidavit with the collector of the distric‘ - 
in which it is located, showing the character of the organization, tlie [: 
urpose for which it was organized, the sources of its income aud 
its disposition, whether or not any of its income is credited to sur- 
lus or may inure to the benefit of any private stockholder or in- 
dividaal, and in general all facts relating to its operations whic! 
affect its right to exemption. To such affidavit should be attached 
a copy of the charter or articles of incorporation and by-laws of tlic 7 
organization. * * * When an organization has established its ded 
right to exemption, it need not thereafter make a return of income ail 
or any further showing with respect to its status under the law, soci 









for 
In 
sta 
to | 
y 


unless it changes the character of its organization or operations Hee 
the purpose for which it was originally created.” ° mek 


In a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture Secretary Mellon point«« 
out that section 231 of the law “does not exempt from tax any part'- " 
cular kind of income or income earned in a particular way.”’ 1 





’U. 8. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Regulations 62 (1922), art. 511. 
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it exempts certain classes of organizations and, if an organization qualifies as a 
member of any such class, no part of its income is subject to tax. If, however, the 
organization is not comprehended within one of those classes, it is subject to tax on 
the basis of its entire income. The amount of income is arrived at by determining 
the total amount of all items properly included within the meaning of the term ‘‘gross 
‘ncome” as defined in sections 213 and 233 of the act. From this total is subtracted 
income as ii 18 SU a 
such amounts as constitute allowable deductions within the meaning of section 234 
of the act. The remainder is the statutory net income and the tax is computed on 
such statutory net income.‘ 


Agricultural Associations. 


O* THE basis of correspondence between the Secretaries of the 
Treasury and of Agriculture, the United States Bureau of 
Acricultural Economics makes the following deductions: 


(c) If an organization qualifies as a member of the exempt class, no part of its in- 
come is subject to Federal income tax. 

(>) If a farmers’ cooperative sales or purchasing association, which is otherwise 
exempt, does business for nonmembers, and deals with such nonmembers upon the 
same terms as it deals with its members, including the payment to nonmembers of 
patronage dividends on the same terms as members, such an association is exempt 
from Federal income tax. 

(c) ‘‘The maintenance of a reasonable reserve for depreciation or possible loss or 
a reserve required by State statute will not ceremiaeline destroy the exemption,” 
nor will the payment of ‘‘a fixed dividend amounting to the legal rate of interest,”’ 
provided that all the capital stock of the association is owned by farmers, destroy 
the exemption. 

(d) 1f an association which is not exempt returns sums of money to its members 
as patronage dividends, such sums being simply refunds on the amount of business 
furnished by each member, and also makes profits on the business done for non- 
members which it retains for reserves or surplus, or distributes among its members, 
such profits are taxable, and in addition all sums derived from the business of 
members which are also set aside as reserves or surplus, are taxable. 

(e) In the case of an association which is not exempt, all net income is taxable. 
Itisapparent that sums received in the form of income frgm business done for members 
or nonmembers and which are set aside as surplus or reserves are taxable, not because 
such sums have been so set aside, but because they were received as income. 

Even though an association is not in the exempt class, it does not necessarily follow 
that it would be required to pay an income tax. This would depend upon whether 
or not it had net taxable income.°® 


Consumers’ Societies. 


[i IS seen that no mention is made of consumers’ societies in the 

law or in the regulations. The Bureau of Labor Statistics there- 
fore addressed an inquiry on this point to the Treasury Department. 
In response to that inquiry the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
stated the position of consumers’ cooperative societies under the law 
to be as follows: 


You are advised that a business of the kind described above must file a return 
olits annual income. In arriving at the net income subject to tax, however, it may 
deduct from its gross income proper expenses, interest paid on capital, and the amounts 
actually returned or credited to members in proportion to their purchases from the 
society. ‘The question of whether any amount set aside as a reserve may be deducted 
by such an organization in arriving at its net income, subject to tax, necessarily 
depends upon the purpose for which the reserve is created, and this office can not 
make a definite ruling thereon in the absence of a showing of such purpose.® 





*U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Liability of cooperative associations for Federal income 
taxes, p. 5. (Mimeographed pamphlet. ) 

* Idem, pp. 6 and 7. 

* Letter of Commissioner of Internal Revenue to Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 2, 1923. 
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Inquiry was also made as to the extent to which the liabi! 
consumers’ societies would be affected in the event of selling : 
nonmembers, the proceeds of the sales (a) being placed in r 
(b) returned to the purchasers, or (c) applied on a share of s 
the society. It was held as regards (a) that the general ru 
to reserve would apply, i. e., the deductibility of any amor 
treated would depend on the purpose for which the reser 
created. As to (b) it was held that ‘‘the proceeds of sales ~ 
to nonmember purchasers may be deducted from gross in 
In the event that (c) the proc eeds of sales to nonme mbers are a 
on shares of stock in the society, ‘‘the amounts thereof may : 
deducted from gross income in arriving at the net a : 
to tax. It is understood that the words ‘ proceeds of such s: 

applied to the foregoing is the difference between the cost of si 
plus all necessary expenses, and the selling price of such suppli 





The Problem of International Cooperative Trade. 


cooperative movement has reached such proportions th: 

development of the movement and even the ordinary busi 
supplying the members’ requirements are hampered unless the 
erative system and cooperative control can be extended to the 
national exchange of manufactured or partly manufacture d 
and to the import and export of foodstuffs and raw materials 
whole question of cooperative international trade is discusse: 
recent pamphlet’? by Leonard Woolf. 

Even betore the war, the author points out, it was eviden 
“the limits of cooperative p yrogress were already in sight, unl 
cooperative system could be extended on a large seale to | 
trade.”’ Since the war this has become even more plain. It : 


a GREAT Britain, Germany, and several other countri 


that a beginning has already been made along this line, va 0) 


meet individual, isolated problems, no attempt being made . 
ry 


out and apply any general sg maa cae of progress. rh 
the development has been along four different lines: (1) The ‘‘d 


system, each national wholesale doing any eonsiderable busin: 


foreign products having its own pure hasing agencies or depots al 


all transactions being carried on on a cash | basis; (2) joimt purch: 


foreign markets by two or more national movements, und 
“depot” system;? (3) production enterprises carried on by 


tional cooperative body in a foreign country;* and (4) exchan 


cooperative products between the national cooperativ e move! 
of two or more countries. 





1 Fabian Society. Fabian tract No. 201: International cooperative trade by Leonard Woolf. 
1922. 

? Thus the cooperative movements of the three Scandinavian countries make their purchases i 
markets jointly. 


’ Thus the English and Scottish wholesale societies own and operate, jointly, large tea planta 


India and Ceylon. 
6 Letter of Commissioner of Internal Revenue to Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 2, 1923. 
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Possible Developments with Existing Machinery. 
| Exchange Between -Countries. 


[NTE TONAL, cooperative trading between cooperative move- 
ments is capable of very great development but requires for its 
success the existence of really national wholesale societies in the 
various countries. These present, “there is no reason why, with a 
little organization, practically all purchases by national wholesale 
societies in foreign markets in Kurope should not be made through 
the wholesale society of the country in which the purchase is made.”’ 

\s to the exchange of goods actually produced in cooperative fac- 
tories, While capable of great increase, it an “clearly defined limits to 
its immediate development. Only a few national movements have 
developed the productive side of their wholesale societies, and, until 
such production is considerably and widely increased, the exchange 
of cooperative productions must remain comparatively small.’ On 
the other hand, there are certain products—as, for instance, motor 
trucks, delivery vans, etc. for which the demand of one national 
movement might not be sufficient to make the undertaking of manu- 
facture possible, whereas manufacture to meet the combined demand 
of several cooperative movements would be feasible. ‘‘In such cases, 
it is obvious, joint production is desirable and practical.” It 
pointed out that two or more wholesales might combine specifically for 
the manufacture of certain definite commodities. 

That form of transaction by which the wholesale society acts as the 
agency of a foreign movement will not, it is felt, attain any large 
proportions in the immediate future. 


is 


Direct Action by Cooperative Organizations Abroad. 

The writer is of the opinion that in a country where the cooperative 
movement is undeveloped, “it is right and desirable that a foreign 
movement should organize production in order to supply the de- 
mands of the foreign consumer.’ Where a strong movement exists, 
however, such penetration by a foreign movement is undesirable; 
“the home movement should supply the foreign consumer on the 
ordinary cooperative system of dividend on purchase.” 


International Trade Between Consumers’ and Agricultural Organizations. 


A considerable extension of international trade between consumers’ 
and agricultural organizations could be attained without the creation 
of any new agencies, though beyond a certain re cash transactions 
would no longer be feasible and the creation of an international bank 
for the supply of credit would probably become necessary. 


Possible Developments Requiring New Machinery. 


EW machinery which would be of value would be an international 

information bureau or clearing house, an international buying 

agency and cooperative wholesale society, and an international coop- 
erative bank. 


With regard to the wholesale it is stated: 


In diseussions among ae fer with regard to this question the importance is 
not always realized of considering exactly what an international trading body is to 
trade in. The right method may be, not to establish an international body which 
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may trade in or produce anything, but to decide what commodities you y 
trade in or produce internationally and then to create your ad hoc bodies f 
trade or manufacture. For instance, if in any particular commodity or group o 
modities there were practical advantages in having centralization of buying « 
ing on a European or world scale, it might be better to entrust these operatio 
to a general international trading organization, but to a central trading organi 
established for and limited to that particular commodity. Such organizations | 
be formed by a union of national wholesale societies for the joint buyi ing of som 
modity in the E uropean or the world market for consumption by their me: 
Again, such an organization might be formed by a union of agricultural and consti:er 
societies in a larze number of countries for the purpose, say, ot controlling the n 
ing of dairy produce, and by eliminating speculation and private capitalism it | 
even, eventually dominate the world markets to the mutual advantage of bi 
org: anized consumers and the organized producers. It seems more probable that 
an organization would develop slowly from the gradual union of: various nat 
a ges and agricultural movements than as an offshoot of a vast Interna 

W. 8S. established with general and vague powers. The same thing app 
industrial production. 


In the author’s opinion, for the present, cooperators should 
centrate upon the following three objects only: 


(1) To develop international cooperative exchange, i. e., to aim at maki 
cooperators of all countries as independent as possible of capitalist channels i: 
import and export of articles required by cooperators for consumption; (2) to d 
to the maximum possible extent the relations between the agricu!tural moveme: 
agricultural countries and the consumers’ movements of industrial countries v 
view to the exchange of their productions; (3) to aim at making the great and at pr 
unused financial resources of the various national movements an instrument | 
promotion of international cooperative trade and of mutual support. 


These being accepted as the immediate aims of cooperators 
following conclusions are reached: 


First, nothing can really be done until a central representative internationa| 
exists which will first collect and then supply to the various national mov: 
information as to the different possibilities of demand and supply among the co 
torsofthe world. Second, if an efficient and energetic international organ of this 
be created, we need not wait for the establishment of an international who 
society in order to obtain a great and immediate development of international co: 
tive trade. That trade is capable of immense developments through the exch: 
commodities between consumers’ movements, through the exchange of comm 
between consumers’ and agricultural movements, through a system by whic 
importing C. W. S. would normally purchase abroad through the C. W. S. o! 
country from which it was importing any commodity, through a development « 
system by which the C. W. S. of one country acts as the agent for the agricul 
movements of another country in the disposal of its products, and through the ad | 
combination among national movements for buying, selling, or manufactu 
Third, the creation of an international cooperative bank is necessary, in orde! 
mobilize the cooperative resources which are now scattered and divided in the move 
ments of the several countries. 











y 





Developments in Cooperation at Home and Abroad. 
Establishment of National Wheat Marketing Agency.' 


HE American Wheat Growers, Associated (Inc.), was recently 
formed to act as sales agency for the State wheat growers 
associations of North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 

tana, Washington, and Idaho. It is expected that associations for 
other States will be added soon. The new association will be direc ied 
from a headquarters’ office at Minneapolis. The country is divided 





1 Reprinted from Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., June 4, 1923, p. 3. 
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into three selling zones, with a board of control for each. Selling 
offices will be conducted at Minneapolis, Duluth, Spokane, Seattle, 
and Portland. 


California. 


HE year ending ied 1, 1923, was the most successful year in the 
history of the California Almond Growers’ Exchange, according 
to a re port received by the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Kconomics and publishe ‘din the June 4, 1923 (p. 9), issue of Agricul- 
tural Cooperation. In the 10 months ending or April 1 the member- 
ship ine rease d from 2,467 to 2,998. The exchange during that time 
marketed 5,743 tons of almonds, the gross receipts amounting to 
$2,024,025. 
Kansas.” 


URING 1922 the Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association, a Kansas 
organization with headquarters in Kansas City, Mo., handled 
702 carloads—3,242,500 bushels—of wheat, of which 122 carloads 
are still in storage and 2,580 carloads have been consigned; consign- 
ments of other commodities included 99 carloads of corn, 57 carloads 
of other grain, 306 carloads of hay, and 15 carloads of potatoes. 
Besides acting as a marketing agency the association purchases farm 
supplies for its members. These purchases amounted, in 1922, to 
120 carloads of twine, 61 carloads of salt, and 191 carloads of coal, 
besides smaller amounts of other commodities. Its business for the 
year totaled $4,708,335. 
Minnesota. 
A REPORT? recently issued by the agricultural experiment station 
of the University of Minnesota brings together statistics of all 
types of cooperative associations in the State. In 1921, there were 
about 4,500 societies, divided, according to type, as follows: 


NUMBER, AND AMOUNT OF BUSINESS, OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN 
MINNESOTA, 1917 AND 1921, BY TYPE. 











Number of or- 
ganizations. 
1917 | 1921 1917 1921 


Volume of business. 
Type of society. 





Potato shipping 
SE ee nes SP hss 
Livestock shipping 


$300, 000 $3, 200, 000 
45, 000, 000 45, 150, 000 
33, 000, 000 34, 570, 000 
Creameries 31,012, 000 44,759,628 
Cheese factories. 936,000 | 1, 291/000 
County ae... co ptinw cbidnend mee ae. inal . 44 | (1) 80, 000 


Fruit and vegetable growers. .....................- (4) 100, 000 
Central market organizations...................---. 3 | (1) 


7 
| 
Selling: 





110, 298, 000 129, 150,628 
Buying: 

: 6, 500,000 | 10, 500, 000 
Ee ong tare icediiaenese si wesas ae at ie, Sey ; (1) (1) 
ne  doadnecenda 4 (1) ') 
Lumber yards | 7 | 10 | (1) 400, 000 


Central market organizations. .....................- beets 1 | a) 844, 063 





3 |: 210 6, 500 10, 000 | 11,744, 063 





' No data available. 

® Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., June 18, 1923, p. 15. 

* University of Minnesota. Agricultural experiment’ station. Farmers’ Cooperation in Minnesota, 
1917-1922, by H. Bruce Price. St. Paul, 1923. 73 pp.,charts. Bul. 202. 
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NUMBER, AND AMOUNT OF BUSINESS, OF COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 1] 
MINNESOTA, 1917 AND 1921, BY TY PE—Concluded. 








y | 

r - > 4 
Num ber of or- | Wiles of busine 
r , ganizations. 

Type of society. 


1917 | 1921 
fi 





Production: 
SS Pe ae eee eee pee eee ee Teen! 38 | 
County poultry demonstration communities. . ..... 10 
2. SASSER a SRR 0k ae eee eae 5 
eae da ckd onéb detia , 
ee ee eS. comune Ft amaks 

tate breeders’ associations. ...................-... 
tate breed associations 2 
County breeders’ associations. . .................- : 
County breed associations 2 
Horse breeders’ associations..................-.----. 
Crop improvement associations....................- 








BN. od Si sis ddatekn. ULI. AAs ‘ 
Insurance: 
Township mutual fire insurance 
Mutual hail and cyclone insurance 





Miscellaneous: 
Farmers’ telephone companies. ................---- 
Laundry 


Dames. 25523 EIEIO LEE ALA. LSS | 1,431} 1,649 |... 
Grand total 73,500 | 94,500 |” * 119,070,000 | 
| 





1 No data available. 

2 Differ from “‘ breeders’ associations’’in that members are producers of pure bred animals ofa sing! 
3 Not theexacttotaloftheitems. Some ofthe figures upon which itis based are estimates, soan a 
mate totalis given. 

According to figures of the United States census, quoted in 
report, 29,611 farmers, or 16.6 per cent of all the farmers in Min 
sota, bought their supplies cooperatively, while 78,314, or 43.9 
cent sold their produce through cooperative organizations. ‘ M 
farmers buy idk sell cooperatively in Minnesota than in any ot 
State.” The table below shows the proportion that each type 
cooperative society forms of all organizations in the same line 
business in the State and the proportion that the business done 
cooperative societies forms of the total business of the same kind d 
in the State. It is evident from the table that the cooperative mo 
ment has come to assume considerable importance in the busin 
life of Minnesota. 


IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES IN BUSINESS LIFE OF MINNESOTA, 














Per | Goods handled or produce 
ee I cooperative societies. 
| cooper- | 


ber of | atives |——— 





Type of society. socie- | form of! 
| i 

' 

| 


total 
in | 
State. | 


Amount. 


114,076,263 pounds... ..| 
7,754,831 pounds.......).... 
47,094,599 bushels . . . . . 
Potato-shipping associations 36 4,000 carloads 
Live-stock marketing associations 5: 38,080 carloads.........| 
Wool-shipping associations 353,000 pounds........ 
Fire-insurance companies 203,044 policies 
Telephone companies 














11919, 3 Per cent ofall rural stations in State served by cooperative societies. 
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Nebraska.* 


[DURING 1922 the live-stock commission agencies operated by the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperstive Union of Nebraska, at 
Omaha, Nebr., St. Joseph, Mo., and Sioux City, Lowa, handled 19,759 
carloads of live stock. The commissions received amounted to 
$328,558 and the net savings to $202,327. 


klahoma. 


HE Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association now has under con- 
~ _tract nearly 850,000 acres of the 1923 wheat crop, according to 
the June 18, 1923 (p. 4), issue of Agricultural Cooperation, and antic- 
ipates additional contracts which will bring this total to 1,000,000 
acres. The association handled 3,250,000 bushe ls of the 1922 crop, 
through 180 elevators in the State. A terminal at Fort Worth, Tex., 
with a capacity of 500,000 bushels, is operated by the association 
under lease, and “ plans are under way for a terminal of the same size 
in Oklahoma. Two cargoes of the pooled wheat were consigned 
direct to a buyer in Genoa, Italy, and four cargoes went direct to 
Antwerp, Belgium.”’ 

Pennsylvania. 


ACCORDING to the May 29, 1923, press release of the Cooperative 
Leacue, at the annual convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Federation of Labor, it was unanimously decided that an expert 
cooperative adviser be employed to assist groups of workers desiring 
i} 


to organize cooperative societies. The president of the federatio: 
called attention to the enormous amounts lost by working peopl: 
during the past few years in enterprises falsely represented to be 
cooperative. He recommended the appointment of a department 
‘to aid and promote cooperative enterprises so that our members, 
making cooperative ventures, may know where to look for advice and 
assistance and avoid the many pitfalls that surround them. 

The United Mine Workers of America has for some time employed 
cooperative organizers, but it is stated that the Pennsylvania federa- 
tion is the first State trade-union body to take such a step. 


Wisconsin. 


N ACCOUNT of the status of the Cooperative Central Exchange, 
Superior, Wis., as disclosed at its fifth annual meeting held in 
March, is given in the June, 1923, issue of Cooperation, New York 
(pp. 101- 103). The exchange is a consumers’ cooperative wholesale 
society which was organized in 1917, and now has a membership of 
over 50 local societies in Minnesota, the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, and Illinois, and more than 20 buying 
clubs. During the year 112 societies made purchases through the 
society. Its sales for 1922 amounted to $337, 567, as compared with 
$312,347 the year before. The net saving for 1922 was $1,183; during 
the whole period.of its existence the exchange has never shown a loss 





* Data are from Agricultural Cooperation, Washington, D. C., June 4, 1923, p. 10. 
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Argentina. 


GENERAL and statistical account of the development of | 
cooperative movement in Argentina is given in the Januai 
March, 1923, issue of the International Review of Agricultural E. 
nomics, Rome (pp. 81-117). The position of the movement 
December 31, 1921, and the operations during the fiscal year 1920 
are shown in the table below: sh 
STATISTICS OF OPERATION OF ARGENTINE COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES, IN 1920-21 
TYPE OF SOCIETY. 


[Peso, national currency at par=42.5 cents.] 











Total | 
num- | Num-| 

ber of | ber of; Num- 
socie- | socie- | ber of | Working | 
ties | ties | mem-| capital. | 
Dec. |report-| bers. 
31, ing. 
1921. | 


Goods 
supplied 
to 
members. 


Type of society. Products| savings, Wm 
sold for | 
members. 








Pesos. | Pesos. Pesos. 
17,935} 5, 760, 166, 22, 058, 366)20, 470, 868) 
710 189, 634 Es nciae aes « c 

105 eT eee ho Ul 
, 158 54, 884 189. 089! 206, 250) y CTA 

129 EES vvciccess 90, 000} ) 

71 ers 180, 000} 

59 71, 785 518, 495) 


; | | 
Agricultural societies. 
| 


bt 
bo 
4 
& 


ET ID nic enw dccancaccesec 
a ate Pde LE 2E 
Fru.t-growing societies. ...............- 
Poultry-keeping societies............... 
Tobacco-growing societies............... 
Cotton-growing societies ................ 
ES Coon. sree en 
Stock-breeding societies........... | Ry 
Irrigation societies.............. eee 
Roadmen’s societies. ..................- 
Insurance societies... ... 2... .<es<icoees- 
aS SSE lll Fe li Sate Sd fea 


134 137, 022|.......... | 3,071,583) 39 
290| 907,570) an 
_ Bae th PG Re 2 aterm oN eee 
A eins la cehen en sitanen img 
202| 9,822} 163, 177| 1,058, 339)... 











NO BRD NE tO ee oo Gr 


— ee 5 
WWD ONE OER 


R2 225 605 537} 2 79% 





_— 
~I 
wow 


32, 209) 29 332, 380'222,560,8 


! 


Urban societies. | 


Consumers’ societies .................-.- 3 3, 26,946) 1,282,192) 4,771, 581/..........]..... 
i 6. ncadaccoscaccesete 2,365] 4,100,532].......... Wises Bins 
MCARSL Lu uULevsdedes. fhc wt 5 3} 20,786] 19,284 401|.......... See Oey 
Marketing socicties......... aes A 1) ’ 5,420} 2,121, 165).... 
Insurance societies... .............c0.00- i) 3} 12,618} 3,875, 450).......... Dodadeses lane 

aon |___- Allier 


90 | 68, 135/230, 663, 742 4,71, 58! 2, 800, 000)....-.... Alpes 
| | 


Alpes 

1 So called because the membership includes landowners, métayers, and rent-paying tenants; the bu:i- Arde 
ness of these societies may include buying of supplies for members, sale of produce of members, insurance Arde 
extension of credit in loans and goods, etc. Aridg 
2 This total is not the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report. Aube 

3 Estimated. Aude 


V0} 

It is stated that the increased development of the movement Bode 
during the past few years is attributable ores to the activities of ant 
the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture. The ministry has a section Chan 
in its‘department of rural economy and statistics whose duties are oe. 
to encourage private imitiative in the formation of cooperative Corse 
societies, to give instructions and furnish model rules, to follow the beer 
working of existing societies, to advise on business questions, to Creu: 
address cooperative meetings, to compile annual statistics of the Doul 














Dord 
moyement, to follow the development of cooperation throughout tlic ae 
world, and ‘‘to coordinate the action of the district agricultura! Pure 


experts and of other officials of the Ministry of Agriculture, as also ca 


of the provincial governments, so as to insure a careful direction 0! Gers 
forces promoting the progress of cooperation and mutuality in Giro 
accordance with the interests of national economy.” 


Héra 
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In order to further the development of cooperation, a number of 
provincial laws have been passed exempting societies from certain 
‘axes. Thus, in the Province of Buenos Aires, societies whose 
practices meet certain requirements are exempt from all provincial 
duties except those on the sale of alcoholic drinks, tobaceo products, 
etc. In Santa Fé Province agricultural societies are exempt from 
stamp duty and license tax and pay only one-fourth of the estab- 
ished rate for having their rules and other documents published in 
the Boletin Oficial. Similar exemptions are made in other Provinces. 
jhe report emphasizes the need for Federal legislation of the same 
colt. 











France. 






THE January-March, 1923, issue of the Bulletin du Ministére du 
Travail, Paris, contains (pp. 8-15) statistics of French con- 
summers’ societies as of January 1, 1921. These statistics, it is stated, 
were compiled from the annual reports of the prefects, and may not 
be quite all-inclusive; they show, wohl a total of 4,790 societies. 
The number of societies and of members on January 1, 1921, and 
the amount of business during the year 1920 are shown, by Depart- 
ments, in the table below: 










STATISTICS OF FRENCH CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AS OF JAN. 1, 1921, BY DEPARTMENT. 









[ Frane at par=19.3 cents. ] 















































































1m hershi Tan 
Total persia: shia I, | Business during 1920. 
num ber 0 a a 
of socie- { 
Department. ties, | Number | Number | 
Jan. 1, | ofsocie- | Number of | of socie- = 
1921. | tiesre- | members. | tiesree | “OUN" 
| porting. porting. | 
| Frances. 
i a Ayr a 55 42 14,199 5 |} 16,799, 963 
(a ee? eee eet ee | 60 54 Zi, 285 50 | 29, 038,355 
ee . 37 31 16, 390 29 14,635,359 
i eee © ee SIE se 17 15 4,052 14 2, 285, 867 
SRR Es DS aaa 79 26 25 4,583 | 26 3, 245, 231 
Alpes-Maritimes. ie ah ee : _ = 32 30 14, 586 29 4,935,974 
Be ea ee - 54 51 21, 559 50 12, 846, 803 
La... .. he oa: a |) See &5 76 22,026 69 20, 948, 699 
| SS reo ae i 2 OR SS 16 12 8, 689 12 5,416, 613 
 « 2, Spe yr aes aS 52 46 17,196 45 18, 859, 588 
as. j & Ada: a a Sea. 62 52 21,170 51 10, 020, 297 
SS re eee. oe 46 43 20, 637 41 14, 516, 699 
Bouches-du-Rhone. .. i re 92 73 41,450 73 28, 307,056 
Calvados........... Ww eee. as 22 18 8,511 19 | 5, 233, 462 
as: rin eee a 9 9 3,227 9 | 1, 606, 157 
Charente... ¥ ee Fi y mt... 2 77 67 20, 861 59 12,370,729 
Charente-Inférieure oe ge ee ae poe 3 277 263 64, 169 266 32, 198; 876 
. O° 2a MB) 42 31 14, 284 38 | 9,130 ,521 
SS SRR) ae Wr 12 10 5,939 10 | 1, 892, 506 
J SS een eee a ae neg 36 30 5,039 30 1, 583,395 
oy a . peGag a S| EM 50 42 24,011 44 | 18, 718, 663 
Cétes-du-Nord...._..... ei ee eS — 11 s 6,337 9 3, 401, 566 
c 6 A i he 9 8 7,460 8 5, 856, 242 
SS a RE Ee eee . 31 25 19, 809 25 8, 760, 755 
ee eh ee ee 58 50 42,948 54 34, 482, 574 
9 « “it 2 {i ee a 33 30 25, 098 31 11,165,729 
LS a oe 5 ee ae, 24 17 5,174 16 3, 143, 288 
7 11 11 10,740 1} 7,063,554 
SRE Se a SPs a ee a 20 16 15,071 16 11,803,771 
i i iS o eae aaa 136 129 41,014 117 23, 544, 686 
Garonne (Haute-)............-. bdde we e. 25 23 32,672 24 17,255,542 
Gers...... a a 2 i ae 39 38 13 , 836 36 6, 306, 618 
 cubanbon y 106 70 55,411 84 30,617, 065 
Rac ate Rie ie eel 53 41 27, 286 42 14,739, 283 
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4 
STATISTICS OF FRENCH CONSUMERS’ SOCIETIES AS OF JAN. 1, 1921, BY ,Dm ‘4 
MEN T—Concluded. , li | 
thos 
atin § eon 
ati Membe mb, Jan. 1, Basiness du: i ‘7 
number | a 10 
of socie- | = bi 
Department. ties, | Number Number sOclé 
Jan. 1, | ofsocie- | Number of | of socie- . A 
1921. ties re- members. ties re- t i$1,0 
porting. | porting. and 
- _—--— BF hil 
} | 
avis 2 s. 12 12 11, 509 | 1 m be 
a 17 | 16 10, 146 15 - () 
x clit caddd<anahssoosenresees 41 37 15,821 | 37 : 
| RE ea eee se eee 130 118 46, 259 | 119 | wert 
Se OOS a ee Sar 53 48 18, 026 | 47 | 2 (ie Larit 
EN SL ae eee eee eee 2 ee 42 31 19,956 20 | * aur 
{ MNO AAG 5 5 0c fe. oe tse de Oe » 19 18 7,741 | 18 71D 
OE PSS Peer Tee fore eee eee ee 119 90 78, 465 | 92 on ‘ 
nck cenncd-s bebe 37 28 10, 603 | 29 ie fran 
Loire-Inférieure............... 222.222... 35 30 30, 721 | 29 ly 
OS ST a TAS a aes SS 23 23 5,519 | 22 
bud debi ebteee. <6 ceet seth cee i2 9 | 6,743 8 o1ve 
Lot-et-Garonne. . . eae ee 37 28 | 9,742 30 | 
ee 3 3 | 800 2 | SOc 
ee | ___ ae Ea e prety eepeee ee ae 25 | 24 | 10, 816 23 RAd¢ 
ea Sa aa pane Er: 14 | 12 | 9. 807 14 rt 
pe Sy REET ASE Faas, AES eo 20 | 16 | 21,032 16 
Marne (Haute-). i AG RE? See | 67 | 67 | 20, 926 67 
Mayenne. . a bP ew Va { 4 3,176 4 
Meurtho-et- NS saga cccesee ss ea 75 | 56 | 62) 029 57 
itn ahatet lt 6s 4006.64.45 Bisdad 14 | 11 | 19, 681 il TH 
Morbihan ena 24 21 | 19, 299 22 | 
Pei aa 10 | 4 7, 106 ' 
ely haa  sillnredl SaR eager aia eee 40 | 38 | 18,320 38 ite 
NOD cwvnrenressssssssccseee.seseeevereeteod 308 | 252} 226,491 216 a 
ee a 39 27 4. 444 31 Bul 
aS ae a 7] 14 | 12 | 12,397 13 P 
ee 81 64 | 67.346 2 esi 
Puy-de-Déme. . .._. © PAR RR aad 56 48 19, 038 37 in i 
Pyrénées ( Basses-)_. ae or ah bd 37 28 19, 600 30 -4 
Pyréné ‘es (Hautes-).. a ie *, ses 3 11 5, 505 10 1 0 
Pyrénées-Orientales...... 2.2... 2.425.222. 45 40) | 16, 887 41) 
Rhin{ Bas-) ce Baikal eke, «1. warned tid em 9 46,477 | 7 os B® 00 
IT, cmnehireate. | cow oe oo sn in deol 20 17 | 27, 082 | 16 ’ The 
Rhone.. aK intel clssttacs s Rae PT & 127 89 66, 786 91 gen 
Sadne (Haute-). ETL EEE EF Tp j 42 23 9,574 29 ‘| 
Sadne-et-Loire............ Bb, Seg: THORS 121 114 35,976 | 114 
ee Ai LBS * “0 24 21 13,921 | 22 acul 
ie ach ako «xa «<c} ahiits (B's bo-.0 de > « 29 27 11, 491 26 T) 
oS Se a ae 84 79 15,164 76 
| RS SRE Bo Tae f @ 122 85 227,103 87 23 19 
Seine-Inférieuré.... ees ya ee 71 53 92,612 52 8 
Seine-et-Marne..................5.-.... a 50 38 14, 583 37 | ] kro! 
; Seime-et-Oiso...............68% eS te ae 70 53 14, 749 51 | 17 | 
; SS Re EE Teo 5 ce hee 125 122 35, 434 130 | 
H Re bagi tenn non’ beta ie cose + «shin 38 29 39, 468 26 | pur 
{ 1 A le REE toe = LTR Hema 31 31 25, 819 30 
; NG | ER > Ee Fe 15 15 5,995 15 | pro 
: Territoire de Belfort.............. tS & + : 25 23 13, 266 21 | the 
j DE askcivh aithss oe + <telehhs thedsnanh de 74 69 20, 096 57 | ai 
EC PRNG COREE 8 <. <n 8 ret Be 75 66 17, 650 41 mu 
FE GED Sa ee eS 53 52 15, 437 $7 | . 
RS: Sa a pn ee 71 67 21, 602 63 | a 
i ON \ RAPRRGE great om 18 13 28, 437 12 | 2 U 
ae a SR Ny Ag IES, Me 150 128 | 52, 478 128 - 
{ SERGE eo IIE i em So 71 70 18,162 69 whi 
. Total, France proper........... 1 4, 696 4,003 | 12,457,984 3,912 | 11,805, 138,157 a TeN: 
4 2. ee ee ees cok a 4 
a allan Sg > oh 31 30} 29,343 28 ] 8 a 
k Constantine. ............. et Jib sinew 17 3 | 4,213 14 ' 
IPE Rs, SITE Eos See IN Sten ot 24 3 | 3,822 20 | 
I i hk ame 7 2) 2, 663 2 | ; 
Es aiaith nies s4.s 1Nha peters ab aps 15 2} 424 2 | N 
EERE? 2, AL Slee 4, 790 4,043 | 2,498,449 | 3, 978 1, 83 











1Not the exact sum of the items but is as given in the report. 
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[t is stated that most of the societies shown in the table above were 
those handling numerous lines of goods. Certain ones, however, 
confined their activities to the sale of one commodity: 39 societies, 
vith a membership of 13,770 and a combined business for 1922 of 
10,395,324 francs ($2,006,298, par) did a butcher business only; 29 
gcieties With 9,403 members and a business of 7,950,027 frances 
($1,534,355, par) sold wine only; 20 societies, with 11,623 members 
aid a business of 1,291,927 francs ($249,342, par) sold coal only; 
while 44 societies with 15,565 members and a business of 11,252,188 
francs ($2,171,672, par) operated restaurants. 

Of the total of 4,790 societies reporting, 1,037, or 21.6 per cent, 
were bakeries; these had a membership of 255,506 and a business 
during 1922 of 109,744,142 francs ($21,180,619, par). There were 
71 brewery societies, with 57,176 members and a business of 43,015,881 
francs ($8,302,065, par). 

In the July, 1923 issue of the Monruty Lasor Review, data were 
given (p. 235) showing for 1920 the number and business of the above 
societies affiliated and not affiliated to the central organization, 
Fédération Nationale des Coopératives de Consommation. 















Hungary. 





THE Hangya, the central cooperative union of Hungary, celebrated 
I its twenty-fifth anniversary in January, 1923, according to an 
account in the May, 1923, issue of the International Cooperative 
Bulletin (pp. 108-111). Up to the end of the war the Hangya had 
established some 3,300 retail societies; of these, however, 1,327 were 
in the territory lost to Hungary by the terms of the peace treaty. 
There are now 1,970 societies operating in Hungary, however, so that 
today “‘ practically each village and town”’ has its cooperative society. 
The combined membership of the societies exceeds 800,000. 

The Hangya, in addition to its organization and educational 
activities, carries on a wholesale business for its member societies. 
The trade done by.the wholesale department and its branches in 
1922 exceeded 6,700,000,000 kronen,® and approximately 330,000,000 
cronen will be distributed to member societies in patronage dividends. 

in 1916, the union organized the Hangya Industrial Co. (Ltd.) for 
purposes of production. The company now operates 12 factories 
producing such things as soap, tooth paste, shoe polish, blacking, 
starch, matches, brooms, brushes, rope, cord, knives and forks, 
mustard, candy, and various liquors. 

Recently the Hangya, in cooperation with the National Central 
Union of Credit Societies, established the Futura Goods Co. (Ltd.), 
which, it is stated, in view of its extended organization and the aid 
rendered by the affiliated societies of the two central organizations, 
is able not only to purchase the agricultural products of its agrarian 
members and sell them either at home or abroad, but also te under- 
take large orders for the State—as, for instance, the collection of corn 
for distribution by the State, wool, etc. The Futura is the leading 
corn firm in the country, and controls the inland corn market. For 
the sale of agricultural produce abroad and the importation of 

































‘The krone at par=20.3 cents. Because of the depreciation in the currency and the fluctuations of 
exchange, no conversions into United States money are made here. 
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industrial requisites the Futura has established the Nostra Tyadiy, 
Co. (Ltd.), which has a branch in Vienna. 


Italy. 


HE June, 1923, issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin si, 
(p. 142) that the liquidation of the Italian Cooperative Wholesy) 
Society at Milan has been decided upon. This decision was reached af 
a general meeting of members of the wholesale on April 29, and w, 
made necessary because of the present economic and politica! sity, 
tion in Italy. As was shown in the March, 1923, issye of the Montury 
Lasor Review (pp. 158, 159) the cooperative movement in | tal; 
has suffered watt wb from the destructive activities of the Fascisti o 


their sympathizers, and at the time that report was written ei 
1922), approximately one-third of the societies affiliated with tly 


National Union of Cooperative Societies had been destroyed. 


Japan. 


N the table below, taken from the Twenty-second Financis! an 

Economic Annual of Japan, 1922 (pp. 88), is shown the nuinbe 
of societies of each type in operation on December 31 of certain 
years: 


NUMBER OF COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES OF EACH TYPE, IN JAPAN, ON DECE R 3 
igii TO 1921. 









































Type of society. 1911 1913 1915 | 1917 1919 192 1921 

GR LR EY ee BO ES meer eae S 2,534 | 2,767 | 3,015 | 3,092 | 2.895 | 2 2.539 
kt TS SAS RS ap 225 233 234 248 272 251 
es. sc cccnncongoooees eit 787 641 535 414 456 43 
VO GUID Maldon Henn dibcehincccscccdscddess 114 138 133 133 115 
Sale and purchase societies.........................- 535 491 461 401 407 \) 
Sale and productive societies... ..................... 150 138 141 134 157 15 
Purchase and productive societies. .................. 52 43 37 25 30 s 
Sale, purchase, and productive societies.............| 234 241 230 180 is9; 1 mY 
Credit and sale societies. ........................++-- | 395] 378] 490] 351] 296] 2 
Credit and purchase societies. .....................-- | 1,626 | 2,252 | 2,553 | 2,711 | 2,948 | 3,0 ) 
Credit and productive societies. ..................... 15 32 39 55 63 f 67 
Credit, sale, and purchase societies................... | 1,459 | 2,232 | 2,608 | 2,964 | 3,630 | 3.97 $150 
Credit, sale, and productive societies................. | 22 59 90 158 47) Li 155 
Credit, purchase, and productive societies. .......... 40 45 57 49 | 74 | 7 v7) 
Credit, sale, purchase, and productive societies. . . .. | 475 765 | 946 1,111 | 1,427 | 1,6 802 

ES AS ee apy +e ee: ee 8, 663 10, 455 |11, 508 12,026 (13,106 13, 442 770 

} 
Norway. 


CCORDING to a statement in the May, 1923, issue of 
Kooperat¢ren, Christiania, the sales of the National Cooperative 
Union (which is also the wholesale society), amounted to 20,745.18! 
kroner ($5,559,709, par) in 1922, a decrease of 221,042 kroner 
($59,239, par) from those of 1921. This decrease was due, it is st:ted, 
to the 17 per cent drop in wholesale prices and to the diminished 
purchasing power of members owing to the widespread unem))loy- 
ment in the country. There was a net surplus, for the yeur, © 
210,561 kroner ($56,430, par). 
At the end of 1921 there were in affiliation with the union 11! 
societies with a combined membership of 93,189. 
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Yugoslavia. 


[N THE May, 1923, issue of the Monrniy Lasor Review (pp. 
233-235) the history and general development of the cooperative 
movement in Yugoslavia were reviewed and certain statistics given 
showing the number of societies in existence up to 1921. The 
June, 1923 (p. 142), issue of the International Cooperative Bulletin 
gives Summary figures for 1921. According to this account there 
are nine cooperative unions in Yugoslavia having in membership 
2795 soeieties. The Union of Officials’ Consumers’ Societies has 88 
affiliated societies with a combined membership of 21,447; the 
business of its wholesale society for 1921 amounted to 11,000,000 
kroner ($2,233,000, par). The General Union of Serbian Agricul- 
tural Societies includes 705 distributive and 871 agricultural societies, 
and recorded a turnover of 675,000,000 kroner ($137,025,000, par) 
in 1921. Three other unions in the former Province of Carniola have 
538 affiliated societies. The cooperative societies of Slavonia are 
federated in the Croatian-Slavonian Agricultural Union, which 
includes 177 distributive and 19 agricultural societies. The central 
organization of Dalmatian socicties has a membership of 252 societies, 
while another union has 145 society members. 
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Statistics of Immigration for May, 1923. 
Br W. W. Hussanp, Commissioner General of Immigration. — 
CI a 
HE following tables show the total number of immigrant aliens 2)". 
. admitted into the United States and emigrant aliens departed te 
¢ ry Ul I 
from the United States from July, 1922. to May, 1923. The 
tabulations are presented according to the countries of last perm 
or future permanent residences, races or peoples, occupations, and Africé 
States of future permanent or last permanent residence. The last faut 
table (Table 6) shows the number of aliens admitted under thu | Ss 
centum limit act of May 19, 1921, from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1:23. Mexic 
Table 1.—_INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT, JULY, 1922, TO MA eee 
Arrivals. Departure 
Immi- | Nonim- United | | Non 
Period. grant | migrant] States | Aliems| qotay | E™M- | ami | United 
aliens | aliens | 2+ — grant — Stat oo 
citizens | ,.. 4 | arrivals.) ©. grant 
ad- ad-  |arrived, | Patred.| aliens. | jie citiz 7 
mitted. | mitted. aveu. | , 
July to December, 1922.| 271, 732 80, 865 | 181, 101 8,967 | 542,665,| 55,139 | 66,401 | 143, 7% - 
January, 1923.......... 28, 773 9, 480 15, 645 1, 569 55, 467 4, 232 7, 270 16, 120 
February, Se 30, 118 8,642 | 20,217 , 290 | 60,267 | 2,794 6,050 | 21, 257 
March, RE 42, 888 10,442 | 26, 181 1,844] 81,355] 3,610; 7,020] 19,55 
April, 1923-............ | 52,433 | 12,702 | 24,563 | 2,000] 91,698] 4,509] 9,254] 19, 200 
May, 1923.........-..-. | 52,809} 14,045] 21,161 | 2,361 | 90,376] 5,752 10,582] 20, 60 
Tetel...... -s-2.| 478, 753 | 136, 176 | 288, 868 | 18, 031 | 921, 828 | 76, 036 | 1 106, 57 | 240, 534 oe 
ed ~*~ ae Sita i cecal Abie aici = ATIC 
Arme 
TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIG OR T ALIENS ADMITT! Bohe 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF E MIG RANT ALIENS DEPARTED, MA Bulg: 
AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY COUN TRIES Ss. Chine 
ee eee ee — —————— U1 at 
Immigrant. Emigrar ape 
= Dute 
Country. July, 1922, iJ East 
| May,1923.| to May May, 1923./| 1 Engl 
1923. Finn 
paar oO Fren 
RE tne ne ee ee acnccactdenused 33 8, O83 24 Gern 
ee cae dtaes i8 5, 892 50 Gree 
ee cae ad 21 1, 576 61 Hebr 
Le ee Le eed lasceceneauncoud 3 391 8 Irish 
eS pancieawene 41 13, 809 183 Italis 
a | RE ET a ee ae ere eR ae rege 734 3, 959 13 Itali 
EEE PRE SE ES ee 29 3, 631 62 Jap 
NET CINUON So iinccckctedeucveccecaveesces 207 4,088 123 Kore 
ER ARR ale Se AR EP ES 7, 252 40, 015 127 Lith 
Retin an ti llintd a cee nee eds ewade tba il 35 3,312 279 Mag 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia.................... 279 45, 474 1, 134 | Mexi 
Sn ARLE TES 307 3, 104 38 Paci! 
INS 5d hile led Poh MkanedddaccdbenstutWadeidudcknse 2, 552 10, 522 163 Polis 
| ERE eR ATEN. Se eer rae 455 26, 261 242 Port 
Portugal,including Cape Verde and Azores islands... .. 41 2, 350 140 | 74 Run 
RIE Rt ga AR eae S RE teed ree prey Bem 25 11, 929 57 | B Russ 
nish i:eihdhhethiiaehintntiedins<aonneinsbehessovensées 212 | 17, 390 144 6 Rut! 
Spain,including Canary and Balearic Islands.......... 27 | 802 213 6 Sean 
Sweden EEE Se SS Oe Le P< Pee 3, 971 17, 217 256 | IS Scot 
th i ee eeen. | ott eslelrepas ctenecnesen 37 3, 291 46 | f Slov 
EE Oe Oia 56s onc bocce cdsbboe cage cisvevcocss 23 | 3, 726 6 | 12 Spar 
United Kingdom: y | Spat 
PM sctutatsdabss bob cabdesddidestssdocetecvbded 1, 283 21, 384 260 | Syri: 
ES Oe RS pt TT ana 701 15, 685 48 | Turl 
ee oan baba 3, 067 22, 984 16 | Wel 
ES Ee a 2S Eee 73 | 1,173 2 Wes 
ESR SS A i IE CS aE i A ap 6, 162 146 Oth 
MINIS cil. Jccaactdbeeh.cseedenis..04s0cs< 1 | 433 21 78 
a as cn dcbbhsb cdbhatddediddssiacewdss 21,556 | 294,643 3, 802 13 sie 
232 [528] 
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TABLE 2.-—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, MAY, 1923, 
{ND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY COUNTRIES—Concluded. 











Immigran! Emigrant. 








Country. | July, 1922, | July, 1922, 
\May, 1923. to May May, 1923. to May 
1923. 1923 
eR ED Tee San SERN | $12 | 4,716 | 248 3,392 
a eS ee sae Soe 747 | 5, 356 | 148 | 2, 728 
ING1B. 060 on enn ecccce dec cccecncssemececennccceces ee 34 | 239 | 143 
pe Se ao eee i eee ee ere 3d | 2, 166 | 37 | 727 
OS Sy eee ©. See eee oe eee 35 466 | 3) 69 





ES A. eae 2 ee ae Pena 26 , 943 7, 05 






fic Islands, not specified ..................... a 3 Bree y 
ce gS ee a awd 18, 91‘ 97, 854 243 | > 56 
nie 6.” Sa ae AO « GEA sad 199 1, 053 | 
; Dy EI. cos ccccae bow oe cs BD & dr os ot aeaed t ‘ in 
OS Ss oS eee ee) sp cemeaae , 1, OR: 11, 284 863 | 3,818 
ss as os he items ace nbdlieane veces votaws ] oS ee >see 8 








- 
we ob 


=a Y 






















SS 6 +o ade dbdbeditn<cnabsotiohessactevetmrd 52, 808 478, 753 5, 752 76, ( 










EE SS Pes See Te eee 33, 590 279, 891 3, 489 51. 631 
, 


SS . a et ae | eee eee 19, 2i9 198, 862 2, 2638 24,405 





‘BLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED MAY 
1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY RACES OR PEOPLES. 

















Immigrant 














Race or people. July, 1922, July, 1922, 
| May, 1923. to May, 1923. | to 


] ‘ “*) r | . 
May, 1923. | | May, 192 







| 


African (black). .... oS ee a 1, 303 6, 290 506 | 1, 347 
Ee SS <a Sn oe ae 20 2, 376 1 | 66 
156 1. 603 








Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)......... ea a dwidl 46 5. 498 
sulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin. - 







res) see eee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


te I RS ae A do's Maat tes Vee BD | 
Finnish... ........--- eS Bere 8h)! ee rere 79 

a ER |, Jao ween dn’ et bank — F 
ES Re Sr : Ae Ae ee ee 





~ 
we 





- 
> 
two 
1 

x 
! 







i er eT eee ©. Rie lS . 
Eko” ES TS ee ieee ie, See am OTS 2 6,851 | 53 93 
RY SES ape ty Spe ies FETA 8, 152 54, 574 141 2,319 
NS si RMD. orcs ded hae noosa setvccnn’ atbagioacs: | “ee Bo é 
eet Rte oes i, OY RS Ba Se tees 407 12, : | 
a ok ee ECES sa nee dusaticccees sap a'e nee’ Si | 2 56; 
RUMMOMMON 55555555 o bss sec cce Salhetitt cee <a noma ewes a 41 1,357 | 56 1, 029 
4 
1 
















SESS 6 eae ©. ee ee 184 





ENN RP GRGRRIOD GES Coenen 122 








“Torr 
t 
: 

























Scandinavian ( Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes). ....-. 7, 553 | 34,716 48 5 
aes SSNS 2: Sn Sn Sak =" 5, 662 36, 000 | 57 | 1, 041 
ans tncne COR eg c0.0s 4 depeay 08sen es b Poy eee 33 | 6, 203 | 16 373 
Se RR fee StL, ee A se 381 | 3,112 293 | 2,93 
tS 2  ccac es dsqumet vacenasheces ss 314 | 1,718 | 43 91 
in lakiehcniternse=+ degessatcvesehesss ee 37 | 1,181 | 24 616 
ie ttamiibisaubeta ch o00.000dsa5000+0%0sab- ty 12 | 235 | 7 | 114 
LEE AT aS SS ae 159 | 1, 504 | 4 | 57 
West Indian fexcept Cusbatt)......................-.-.- 239 | 1, 253 134 | 630 
nn Annee ekeuteyseeetsaneshenh +08 47 | 608 | 12 | 2619 
DL Mienalinted eee matebites aeshegemepacey se 52, 809 478, 753 4, 752 | 76, 036 
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TABLE 4.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 4} ABLE 4. 
1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY OCCUPATIONS, a 
Immigrant. Emigrant 
Occupation. July, 1922, , 
May, Pan May, 
1923 to May, 1923 
mse 1923. Came 
Professional: —e 
A eee). cohaln ond dedendeees wan é ” Ba nk 
ate pagans ostidebibnonagn sohdeegerncanctuctcons é ) Dray? 
ergy Dra 
Editors m6 - —_ 
ss ont: Game ees The 6556 SSZSCESS we cc ccwe ; ‘ ’ Fishe 
Engineers (professional) ‘ § 18 Hotel 
EG aniescadeltiicosccrnanhdthsepceseoansapace - Label 
Literary and scientific persons ................-.-.-- : 57! Mant 
SAL Sp btipdecetdbesyscces daviptnescccececees , 006 7 1] Merck 
Officials (Government) 7 Serve 
Physicians Other 
ie en odmenesee 
Tot 
Yo occ up 
Gra 
Barbers and hairdressers............0.-.--+-2---20 ! 249 MBLE 5. 
Blacksmiths 7 7 LAST 
‘ FROM 
SEE ee ee ee 
ns 6 edisanapecssbtqaad be waph socdes 
hs cake enstehe oes once bopaneces <p 
Cigar packers 
ees GhEbee MOUOUNTIGM INNS oc is. cccccccccecccs - 
ccc cirentindnenthde ghie GSS ¥ dd ibe sss ses - DA 
Engineers (locomotive, marine, and stationary) . - .. 3° , ; 7 
Furriers and fur workers. ..........--.---.-.------- phame 
Gardeners — 
Hat and cap makers 
Iron and steel workers 
Jewelers for ia 
EEE EE RR, Sea tee 
Machinists or 
nnectic 
Delaware 
Mechanics, (not specified)... .........---.--.----.. Frid <8 
Metal workers (other than iron, steel, and tin) ae a 
SIM «1. caccep sab ae sch sQhRed esse scscesece — 
Milliners phy 
Painters and glaziers vane 
US eee een eee “ 
nde ates sc nadiihsasbesesbeneees ~ 
EE Rbivckacenp die Aiccs<t2Pihhioncees A ieee 
Sad@iilers and harnessmakers.............-.........- 
EE Se SS A Seat cere 
Shoemakers 
hice ecespkbisehenhswantabsneton mer 
Stanecutters mts oe 
ors eee y} 
‘Tanners and curriers.............................-. wo seek 
Textile workers (not specified) sbraska 
A I a eR RE ~~ . 
Tobacco workers sy E at 


EEE Bho tl eee a aaa 
ateh and clock makers 


w Jerse 
hw Mex! 














Weavers and spinners . ew Yor) 

Wheelwri os <4 oth Cai 
workers (not specified) : ath D 
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uate 4.—_IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED MAY, 



















































XY, 1923, AND FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY OCCUPATION S—Concluded. 
Immigrant. Emigrant. 
Occupation. y 9 | ts 
aw July, 1922, May July, 1922, 
- 1923” to May, 1923” | to May, 
<n 1923. ae 1923. 
* —— - age —w aa ~ — ee a a > 2" 
jiscellaneous: | 
RAE Eo, Re ee Spey ae ane 209 1,319 | 16 119 
123 Oe ee ee a a 11 109 12 | 83 
27 aymen, hackmen, and te amsters | ass, ae 157 S46 5 48 
404 rm. ee eekanuces 2, 852 24,072 102 | 865 
18 Sen ES ee re 1, 183 11, 255 101 1, = 
6] EE SS 5 TS BS ve Se e+ ene 365 1,790 6 
216 INGE « bbb nob ddmadhvccdudcnessicccctctresece 22 _ 163 _ 2] 34 
d3 EE yee i A Sr eee 9, 228 74, 983 1, 789 31, 546 
w EE Se ea ee ae 16 296 13 76 
119 EE OE Cer ee ee 656 8, 276 164 2,377 
186 EET SAE ERE SEES Se 3, 832 49, 187 394 3, 201 
110 NE 2,317 18, 544 352 2, 939 
49 RICE, Tis | 20, 848 190, 840 2, 956 42, 959 
4 \o occupation (including women and children)........ 18, 245 175, 384 1, 941 23,131 
EL. « Levdbeddcbdsvwoedres cttevencetete | 52, 809 478, 753 | 5, 752 76, 036 
i 
oan Mele 5.—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
101 LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED MAY, 1923, AND 
9 FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
60 Immigrant. | Emigrant. 
i " ae . soe ing spl [ee 
209 State or Territory July, 1922, | July, 1922, 
5) | May, 1923 to May, | | May, 1923. | to May, 
409 1923. | 1923. 
4 2 _ ‘ — ; 
i) ¥< 
LS PRD SS eee eee en 21 374 | 5 40 
eS cath Eb alets «6-4 dive Ah dq«-chshema de +o as habichar 27 184 4 67 
y SS OTR Oe ea aes «ae 895 8, 253 | 38 358 
4 ERNE et eS ser 14 195 1 14 
os SE RENN Los nop a5 det the tanachEetmenceues asdinat 4,194 35, 191 424 7, 066 
~ ESIC Sob Pic ac ae CMe es eae y Sha decks e sek epawl 117 1,372 | 20 274 
ae EES SS hE a re eae 796 8, 879 | 127 1, 548 
— ee eee kk See EL aes greatest 36 459 | 3 67 
7S NI, | ek os. uk asinine deaubeee 101 1, 266 | 25 333 
Ne MRS TIU Iie 50.5 VEN... oncnpecncevengas bas 355 2) 696 317 1, 258 
eS Ee ae eS ae eee eee ees S| ee 31 419 | 4 54 
_f | § 27 C peer —egRiNIpReRRRneS ft: 208 2, 348 | 39 417 
eC AE SR FAT ee ee» Se 82 659 | 2 95 
4 = SPA Am atenURRET sor € ee 3, 353 33, 461 296 4, 332 
ee ebb ie, 5 28 Jtb i loo. 1. Sade e saves .gedvest 407 4,119 18 432 
gn IEE cere co simeg dad ve is cn gecnedocureccenteudtan 966 3, 437 24 272 
- SR RRRRIRORREIES Fs 1.44 1” 293 14 114 
oe MSG Uhoadoss ceeeibes .- stb osecwcscowrds socal 30 469 5 68 
5 =—«-—«“‘(‘i‘ ERR Lae RERUNS RRR Dot | 57 941 24 349 
"Ste Sbtedne os on gvidlic chansons cndvvaccocqenscagecd 1, 609 7, 765 is 147 
67 Sit ln ¢+ cnt ee eben net ebeetnennenetaeweeas 208 2, 347 10 303 
259 ussachusetts........ tt MTS 2. cheseespeneieaboeee~-s 4, 857 37, 128 488 6, 686 
48 CN SOMA 5: | EBL. s0dkl.. cua. .0adionet 5, 766 33,373 112 | 2, 240 
17 i Gite Rann ous orien (ayn ocesscacroscsones onthe « 1,329 7, 144 51 595 
IS. OSS a RRA ST BE 49 302 4 | 32 
6 PG SIE « Cc wb FG be ee co ose oboev sd cceurdadeceues 254 3, 482 36 4 16 
y PEL EEL £55 a8 baidawO desc ove sebebblectvedecdsesnese 340 1, 740 14 230 
op etn ciinin Uicenccatscpocerenthnoetshnnss 229 1’ 808 10 218 
—- «< .) . gSE-lpRSRR RS aRRRSRmIRRS Sai 21 “311 2 | 60 
16 ew y Hasaipehire ee eS ere ee ht ye 1, 028 4, 338 2 96 
2) I ts ty akg 4 ie i sips OWand duet hwas 1, 870 23, 920 207 3, 103 
of RR | Ee FS eR 57 956 1 77 
. en! ee ee 8 Je ccpnsctctbobbese 10, 076 121, 650 2, 511 30, 122 
16 So 5 od bob es +b a bbewtbslnaeh deo e ens 6 270 l 35 
RRR OUR ET ERNIE PS | SE 257 1, 364 10 126 
— ieee cone qnetas 1866046 AEs bi Sse 9s be Ted 42 sec 08 1, 210 16, 538 155 2, 588 
PO EF ee Fi ne AF yee Re py 48 ee 24 477 8 65 
© BL Asebeittiglc1. wddiieaveusetbeiveretei 566 3, 739 19 413 
es eee eer ee | 1, 803 35, 644 351 », 952 
RE i EE | 1 iiiendnansutiedt 2 
rs. 2 oe. 2.) fn ee censbvccestooneenes 9 208 12 185 
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TABLE 5-—FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMIT) 
LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED MAY 
FROM JULY, 1922, TO MAY, 1923, BY STATES AND TER RITORIES—Concluded 
























































Immigrant. Emig 
State or Territory. July, A] 
| May, 1923.| to May, | May, 1923 7 ~~ 
| 1923. | mt 
TTS Te Ce ee Ve a 762 5,737 | )2 
Nee dnccécsateoachowston 17 | 151 | 3 age. 
es eran Gisennsewere dvicsccesvocebeseds- 139 | 804 6 thos 
OTS TESS RS A” ES Se a 12.} 341 { 
ESE a So Ree 2 t ees See 6, 103 | 39, 029 72 he lo 
SRT FORD 3g.) SRR BRE 100 977 | 14 
ES TE Fe a § +e ae Pee 264. | 1, 811 | f quo 
sei hilbs <onon<abddeeebs «+> duced wok eeaohen 138. | 1, 202 13 4 
SS SED SS ae Se LS SSE ES 7 | 23 ! : 
3 ER 2 eee pas arte 1,456 | 9, 742 79 I 
EES ee eee | ee re 59 | 1, 523 | 27 
~  : ee aeRE S| See ers 669 | 6, 362 | 43 mig 
SE a) a ee & | ee eee 71] 526 | 10 ar’ i 
OS aes FY es ee Be a eee sail 52,809 478, 753 5, 752 folle 
— | B vile 
Clic 
Taste 6.—STATUS OF THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED 1" 
UNDER THE PER CENTUM LIMIT ACT OF MAY 19,1921, AS EXTENDED B) f nent 
RESOLUTION NO.5, SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, APPROVED MAY 11, 1922 \. 
1922, TO JUNE 30, 1923. * 
os sap ; = = rary 
| Admitted | trip 
| Maximum | Admitted | July 1, ; 
Country or region of birth. | monthly | June 1-30, ‘ae = 1922, to | 5 
quota. 1923. ——. | June 30, clair 
1923. "ys 
| Fy 
} ") 
RE RR SRR OS het +S | oss | 88 OSs 
Smpndte(Mussian) - .. . .. 00. esoses geese gg are 230 | 230 ior 
PNG, dhnbbbggbsh.... LiL. i5..¢0besed 1, 490 27 7, 451 7,35 sae 
de anda eanan |) Rte SF 1, 563 | 1, 563 C1ast 
EEE Cee eee RR prene et 302 | 295 resl 
a ed ian ei PE Oh... ciiiteenwn 14, 357 14, 357 a 
Lee ek dada 60 | 30 301 263 It 
7 er eee ee 1, 124 596 5, 619 5, 226 bien 
NS Reals rk sw ch Silat ona dente - | ERE oe oe 3, 921 3,92 vy 
NG tbs ndinananandedinaanana«hetbes ae 71 67 entit 
at Bs. ooo. ap dd dinnke «nnn dabhed 1, 146 388 | 5, 729 5, 034 . 
RL On anne ne aaebbadnasenados hes 13, 521 8,324 | 67, 607 49,258 ) artic 
EE EO ee Se eee | a ees 3, 294 3,294 Pi 
RE SP RES Fae ee 5, 638 5,638 LO F 
RE es a eee or ee 15 6 | 75 59 per 
Ba sv awccetekes RT Seer RE Fp 6 4 Gee oti OR 42,057 | 42. 057 : 
OES OTE BTS aes ee 92 92 exp! 
ee ee ae ee itll « «SRP SES 3, 607 | 3, 607 ovum 
Norway............. Ge eS IO 2, 440 1, 252 12, 202 | 12, 202 appl 
Poland (ineluding Eastern Galicia and | | } 
NS ERS CNRS & ee 6, 229 369 | 31, 146 29, 730 
ES ERE sae deanndvallllls « 4 ee 2, 465. 2, 465 1. ! 
Fes ae ee Ye i ay 7, 419 | 7,419 . 
Russia (including Bessarabian Region)... ..| 4 9 Garin’. ae 24, 405 24, 405 Stater 
Esthoniam Region . .. ...........-+.--- 270 18 1,348 | 241 perso 
Ratvinds BOGOR. 66.3 auc. o ... 2.60.4 308 29 | 1, 540. | 1,513 1910: 
Lithuanian and Memel Regions. .......| | ees 2, 460 | 2,.460 ; ? 
eae. oh EL, OE wccedatlibed +>} ewe 912 gi2 admit 
sre ETT IREs a 4, 008 761 | 20, 042 19, 867 , 
SEES BV eee Fae / | ewe 3, 752 3, 752 latior 
United Kingdom................. ebdbeos * 3} aes ! 77,342 77,342 " 
US SS CSE CSTE SRSSe F ae ct ef Ree IS 6, 426 6, 426 ries 0 
ES ONT ees Ce ff aes 86 86 secre 
SR CAL... cn ntadh Mas «cecagetithes SERRE? 57 57 g. 
NGM bo0 0s ss web dbleccenccedebh eal Ss eee ae 928 928 — 
Siiche........ Mee db... ..5caebed | RPS Re 2, 388 2, 388 Austr 
Ey Eos a ee ee Zt |S RRR GS 81 81 island 
OE SE a eee a a a - 2 ere ae 122. | 22 Worlc 
CD ©. yee ok. biel 24 5 121 | 118 , 
NE bk ee UE. 60 cc cedadecee! | et Se8 279 | 279 4,” 
New Zealand-and Pacifie Islands.......... SS rer a ee 80 | 80 exists 
| a > SS ae .-| 71,561 11, 805 357, 803 335, 480 2m! * tem 
, mas oa —| ' mn i cs nurses 
| Z aliens 
1 After deducting from the annual quota all admissions and pending cases for which quotas have * serval 
granted. 5. J 
2 Annual quota exhausted. vision 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Immigration During the Year Ending June 30, 1923. 


HE total number of aliens admitted into the United States in 
— the year ending June 30, 1923, was 673,406, of whom 522,919 
were immigr ant aliens and 150 487 nonimmigrant aliens, and 
in the immigrs unt group 307,522 were males and 215,397 were females. 
In the same immigrant group 91,816 were children under 16 years * 
age. These numbers include immigrants coming in under the quot: 
those admitted above the quota as provided in the law (see analysis 
below paragraph 4), and those from countries not covered by the 
quota a 

All figur es in this article are prelimimary and subject to revision. 

In: the classification of aliens the terms immigrant and nonim- 
migrant, respectively, relate to permanent arrivals ‘and to temporary 

arrivals. In compiling the statistics under this classific ation the 
following rule is observed: Arriving aliens whose permanent domi- 
eile has ‘been outside the United States who come to reside perma- 
nently in the United States are classed as immigrant aliens; 

All alien residents of the United States returning from a tempo- 

rary trip abroad and all aliens residing abroad making a temporary 
trip to the United States are classed as nonimmigrant aliens. 

1e classification seems to depend largely on what the alien 
claims as to his proposed length of stay. 

Figures are not available as to the place of birth of all aliens who 
ae to the United States. Twoclassifications only are available 
for all aliens admitted—a classification by race or people and a 
classification by last permanent place of residence, which means a 
residence of one year or longer. 

The August, 1922, MontuLy Lasor Review contained an article 
by Mr. W. W. Husband, Commissioner General of Immigration, 
entitled ‘‘ Immigration under the per centum limit act.’ The 
article briefly recounted the legislative efforts that had been made 
to restrict immigration into the United States and explained the 
per centum limit act that became a law May 19, 1921. This act 
expired by limitation June 30, 1922, but under a joint resolution, 
approved May 11, 1922, its operation was extended to June 30, 1924. 

he five most important features of the law are as follows: 

The number of aliens of any nationality who may be admitted into the United 
staten in any fiseal year shall be limited to 3 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
persons of such nationality resident in the United States as shown by the census of 
1910; and not more than 20 per cent of the annual quota.of any nationality may be 
ad mitted in any month. 

. Nationality is determined by country of birth, provision being made for popu- 
lation and. quota adjustments in the case of new countries and countries the bounda- 
ries of Which were changed subse quent to 1910; such adjustments to be made by the 
Secretary of State, the Secfetary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor. 

3. In effect the law is applicable only to immigration from Europe, Persia, Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, the territory formerly comprising Asiatic Turkey, and certain 
islands of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Immigration from countries of the New 
World and.the major part.of Asia is, generally speaking, not within the scope of the act. 

4. The following classes of aliens are counted against a quota as long as the quota 
exists, but may be admitted after such quota is exhausted: Aliens returning from 
a temporary visit abroad, aliens who are professional actors, artists, lecturers, singers, 
nurses, ministers oi any religious denomination, professors in colleges or seminaries, 
aliens belonging to any recognized learned profession, or aliens employed as domestic 
servants. 

5. The provisions of the act are in addition to and not in substitution for the pro- 
visions of the immigration laws. 
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Mr. Husband’s article referred to set forth in full the provis' 
of the law, gave quotas and admission figures under the lay 
1921-22, and revised quotas for 1922-23, and explained the restric 
tion of immigration from countries of eastern and southern Asj 
provided by other laws, by treaties, and by agreements. 

The purpose of the present articie is to present the quotas 
admission figures for the several countries for the fiscal year July |. 
1922, to June 30, 1923, and the quota figures for the fiscal yea; 
1923-24. , 

Table 1 shows the quota for 1922-23, the number (immigrant oy 
nonimmigrant) that was admitted and charged to the quota, and the 
per cent that admissions were of the quota. These quotas and 
admission figures appear in Map A. As before stated no figures 
are available showing, by country of birth, the number of aliens 
admitted outside of the quota law. 

Table 2 shows the quotas for 1923-24 and the maximum number 
that may be admitted thereunder in any one month. The table 
shows also the quota for the preceding year in order that comparison 
may be made between the figures. Two things are noticeable in 
this table. In several instances the title of the country or region o| 
birth as stated in this table differs from the title wording as stated 
in Table 1. The title is formulated after careful consideration. 
Secondly, while the quota generally remains unchanged there are 
changes in a number of countries due to slight territorial adjustments, 

The reasons for the changes are as follows: 

Austria.—The quota was reduced because the Sopron 
trict was taken from Austria and added to Hungary. 

Greece.—The quota was reduced because certain territory in 
eastern Thrace was taken from Greece and added to Turkey and 
certain islands were taken from Greece and added to other Asia. 

Hungary.—The quota was increased because the Sopron 
district was taken from Austria and added to Hungary. 

Poland.—The quota was reduced because a part of the P 
region was taken from Poland and added to Lithuania. 

Lithuania.—The quota was increased because a part of 
Pinsk region was taken from Poland and added to Lithuania 

Syria.—The quota was reduced because a part of the terri! 
was taken and added to Turkey. 

Turkey.—The quota was increased by the addition of eastern 
Thrace taken from Greece, and by the addition of a part of Syria. 

Other Asia.—The quota was increased because certain islanis 
were taken from Greece and added to other Asia. 

A er was given a separate quota of 18, leaving |)! 
as the quota for all other Africa. ; 

The quota as revised for 1923-24 is shown in Map B. It will be 
observed that so far as the map is coneerned the changes are ve'y 
slight. 

he pay Frwing quotas assigned to the various countries and 
regrons should not be regarded as having any political significance 
whatever, or as involving recognition of new governments, or of new 
boundaries, or transfers of territory, except as the United States 
Government has already made such recognition in a formal and 
official manner. 
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Map C presents a world summary picture of the quotas and admis- 
sions for the year 1922-23 and which is possibly of more importance, : 
shows the territory which, because of other laws or because of treaties 

















































































as or agreements, furnishes only a limited number of immigrants. In E 
this year 4,074 Chinese, 5,652 Japanese, 156 East Indians, and 104 , 
nd Koreans were admitted. In the same period emigrants of these races 
é left the United States to the following extent: Chinese 3,788, East d 
ar Indians 113, Japanese 2,844, and Koreans 55. i 
There. is no numerical limit on immigration from countries of 
or North America and South America. 
+ | 
Li@ 
nd TABLE 1.—IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE PER 
CENTUM LIMIT ACT, DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1923. 
res 
ens —_ CU atone rs 
} Number ‘ ? 
| Total admitted Per cent 
ber admissible —, « reper 
1] Country or region of birth. during Caarge ScmUTl 
Hie fiscal year | to quota during ‘ 
1922-23. during fiscal year . 
n seeing | fiscal year 1922-23. 
ss 1922-23, 
n NE 6h ee raidinngccicdcpasvasciasiacceocsteecadl 7 
é ood, ates nies dg car od ae hee ee awa ae aKen cae l,: 
ire SER i ER SE TIS TIS 95 linet hh Aaah, 302 295 | 98 
. inst ncrsoscemeesccescdccneceses EEE bs. © agstde rr Ads = 14, 357 , 37 
A a EELS IIE Ne ali RG 5,6 5, 22 
Nee ne eee eee ore ee buneavenee woes 3, 921 | 3, 921 100 
S- icin ninks soieiteks<+6 ee decane <sheencsasstenesabsnesaecne 7 
in SUE Mad’ cithih ase nssnandinoctordoroatercersen: Nerces tee 
} ER oo. BAL ee a5 ees eee eee sresuadeetaokwnsars 
Lo Be es £2 wee wb 666 © o Cad oO SOP E SEES SCHOEEOOHESTHSOSESCECOSODOSESSECEOHEOBESEOCS 
th ee eens Bene 
n RE, Nac apc PR Sel Ped SM PN tetas ah a“ 3, 607 3, 607 | 100 
SEE CE SOME Fh el A=) ype tlh, nie ie een fi 12, 202 12, 202 | 100 
Poland (including Eastern Galicia and Pinsk region)............. ol 31, 146 29, 730 95 
=] ies a Gus eek ited ked.ssacdecscneare Sn Sn: neta tae le +e 2, 465 2, 465 100 
Rumania el ee a ee ce SS oS se ee aon 7,419 7, 419 100 
tussia (including Bessarabian region)...................- syn A a 24,405 | 24, 405 | 100 
E sthoni iah region ee Se er > ee 2 ee ee 1, 348 | 241 18 
Le se ga ae er mm wee at 1,540 1,513 | 98 
i ieiRen GME BAGUINGE VOPIONS. 022.5 octet cc cw ccc cccccccse 2’ 460 | 2, 460 100 
ec ES nccatckbecbecentimrectececcbelthactcuces 912 | 912 100 
ry ES SR el EE Tae. Se Sepp ie deo eee 20, 042 | 19, 867 99 
. Tn Ean sce cant eeslbaedaures PEE Cee Se 3,752 3, 752 100 
United Kingdom............. ty ON os Loy ge gee Renae tp arnt. 77, 342 77, 342 | 100 
mn I TS. TT A Te ae 6, 426 6, 426 100 
EET ee es Rae ae 86 86 100 
a. Te cane te bncens secncsesescnthente idee x Meiers a cccicaree iis ia 57 57 100 
; Oe is id ees ae ccweemeeiens 928 928 100 
~) a ee oe thes walle aul Para ere ae 2, 388 2, 388 100 
Rs vccccvavecnswadtdscs LOA eas cebdidenedddbeaa 81 81 100 
i are os, Cb etnsacesoscanepaen ee ee eee eae 22 122 100 
14 tl eet abehaebabe 121 118 98 
i sts Rhine ddd oaal eng * eee 279 279 100 
80 | 
e 






357, 803 
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TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF ALIENS ADMISSIBLE TO THE UNITED STATES DURING E 
FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1924, IN COMPARISON WITH THE QUOTA FOR 5 
PRECEDING YEAR. "e 














= 
Total | Number | To 
admissible; (20.per | adm 
Country or region of birth. | during cent) | dur 
fiseal year | admissible | fisca} r 
1923-24. | monthly. 1922 
ee pees Cena IDES IMS! (RES « ase | 58 | . 
Armenia(Russian)..... Si. Liab DE SLUALEACLE . £40). dsc Li. dds 230 | 1 ) 
__ “See Lee a Se oT eae ee ' 7, 342 | 1, 468 | 7] 
i a Ss ae ge wwe Micaccecescectdbses Cecanht se. ate 1, 563 213. | ° 
theta cite ae sg heh uhaes ee bath chal, statute dod ss oN 302 61 | 
RIE Se ak ae NA ii atl eh aaa a pea + 14, 357 | 2,871 | 
RRS, FAIRS Es EASE RSS LO ee OF 301 60 | 
5 SEE Se hee SEY oe Eee + 5S 5,619 | 1, 124 | ) 
A eee a ‘SoS ee SS | ae 1,348 270 | g 
eek  ECEM SUG Add ¥ abe 1543s 0 butane bedsiis ackce ooo ve , 3, 921 | 784 
ee ed. a as comamnceunlanenceseveces 71 | 14 
I I RS idle Leet evccccccccecccecs 5, 729 1, 146 
I a Na as ak i wine 67, 607 13, 521 7 
ener nceetn Wma een Ciera TTOTOMTGL.. . kc cc ccc ccccee \ 77.342 5 ; 
ah he do. anceweebeecdte so cebet sial cue os - 
I EME ee Ls en. se nsivenansesensncecdives 3, 063 613 { 
Hungary (ineluding Sopror district).......................2..-..0.. 5, 747 1, 149 
a iN he ee ds sdk asentbnasencectece (ie 75 15 
i. . SAIRCA SED OME ts Gs 6 ocdince sedis cc duetdesceveoccebe cove 42, 057 8,411 7 
SS Spee cy oP Ae oe Seer pe neon ters eerie 1, 540 308 
Lithuania (including Memel region and part of Pinsk Peeset) . . 2, 629 526 
Cte de Lett tein cob le chesbbacccccidiedcaetiscloccance 92 19 ) 
ES SE Sd ee eee PERG PPL 8 ales Pegs SMe 3, 607 721 
EY SR a Hs we Peabo odes ss ccuscécuccCoatetcncccsccleuce 12, 202 2, 440 
j Poland (including Eastern Galicia and part of Pinsk region)........ 30, 977 6, 195 
: Portugal! (including Azores and Madeira Isiamds)................... 2, 465 493 
EGS ae TR a FG he bled Site de pee ape aep Emaar by FRI g 7,419 1, 484 ) 
Russia, European and Asiaiie (excluding the barred zone).......... 24, 405 4, 881 
Spain (including C DOL, tu cvdd toe tbaclbicccecc cece. Ne Se 912 {82 
U Aiea atid os Lamps} co n0. Me ESE EESTI ETE RSS | 20, 042 | 4, 008 
eh ae a. ona a ca ctnecces cn eoedacesobearaccens 3, 752 | 750 
; Ee ES TS tL MIE & pee een he pany Ree eee ane | 6, 426 | 1, 285 
Other Europe (including Andorr: a, Gibraltar, Liechtenstein, Malta, | 
Monaco, and San Marino)......... RE ea da debaperrte th luths. ono 86 17 
Rei Bh celine aebddd occnascene st euades RP fae a aoa ge 7 12 
ne lg BET na ING CET Seeger a akan ea R82 177 
Turkey, European and Asiatic (including Eastern Thrace, Imbros, 
‘ Tenedos, and area north of 1921 Turko-Syrian bormdary ) eS : 2, 654 531 | 
i Other Asia (including Cyprus,.Hedjas, Iraq (Mesopotamia), Persia, 
Rhodes with Dotickanesia and Castellorizzo, and any other Asiatic | 
i territory notineludedin the barred zone. Persons bornin Asiatic 
H Russia and included in the Russian quota). ....................-. 92 | 19 
5 I ee clic cobebeccoees 104 21 
i Ee Se, 0 Chg, Ab adden de cbcteesebasécie, ees. 18 4 if 
Atiantie Islands (other than Azores, Canary Islands, Madeira 
Islands, and islands adjacent to the American continents)......... 121 24 
I TN tr a fe tne tee con bcadé cna ccs 279 56 
New Zealand and Pacific Islands...................-. i EE SETTERS 80 16 | 
ee FS Eee ee ne ee 357, 808 | 561 4 
Peat EES EEC 
] 1 Given up-by Hungary and by Austria and therefore can not be included in 5 ithe quota of either of 
Hl ountries. 
Immigrant Aid—State Activities. 
By Mary T. WaGGaman. 
N March, 1923, a circular letter was. sent by the United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics to the governors of the various 
States asking them what their State governments were doing fo 


the welfare of immigrants in the way of (1) industrial and ets 
placement, (2) land settlement and colonization, (3) protection, 


and (4) relief. The replies to this letter are summarized in this 
article. 
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In some cases the governors themselves made the report requested, 
while in other instances these officials referred the inquiry to State 
agencies more or less directly concerned with the problems in question. 
The replies are not always exhaustive and are frequently somewhat 
fragmentary, yet taken together they give, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of the situation in connection with the lines of inquiry 

As the United States Bureau of Naturalization colleets data rela- 
tive to evtizenship training, it was thought best not to put this par- 
ticular subject im the questionnaire." 

It must be remembered that in some cases in which it is reported 
that the State government is doing little or nothing in the specified 
fields, municipal and private agencies in those States may be quite 
active, and certain officials in making their reports refer to this fact. 

The two tables appended to the following survey of the reports 
of State officials (see pp. 261 and 262) indicate broadly how the alien 

roblem varies from a numerical standpoint in the different States. 
he statistically minded may prefer to examine these figures before 
reading the article. 
State Reports. 


Alabama. 


‘THE Department of Agriculture and Industries of Alabama reports 

that it furnishes all available information to immigrants regard- 
ing the industries and agriculture of the State. An effort is also made 
by this office to bring immigrants into touch with farmers and other 
employers who may wish to engage these newcomers. The commis- 
sioner of agriculture and industries writes: ‘‘ We are not informed of 
any further work on the part of the State specifically for immigrants. 
Their settlement and welfare receive the same consideration in Ala- 
bama as that of residents of the State who move from one point to 
another within the State.” ? 

Alaska. 


There are only a few immigrants in this Territory. No relief has 
been required for the immigrant homesteaders in the Matanuska and 
Susitna Mallee. The canneries use a considerable number of foreign 
employees on seasonal work. The governor states that “immigra- 
tion problems are giving no trouble to the Territory at present.”’ ° 


Arizona. 


The Governor of Arizona cites the cooperative Federal-State em- 
ployment service at Phoenix and the “ up-to-date”’ State labor laws 
as ee of advantage te immigrants in Arizona, in whose behalf, 
however, there are no public land settlement or colonization schemes. 


Arkansas. 


Arkansas is the only State from which no report was received. 
The inconsiderable number of immigrants within its borders makes 
the preblem of their welfare a comparatively small one. 


aa - —— — 





1Tt was Luped to inelude in this article a digest of a recent study of the United States Bureau of Naturali- 
tation on State provision for education of adult: foreign-bern whites, but the results are not yet available 
for publication. 

2 Letter of Mar. 14, 1923. 

8 Letter of Apr. 18, 1923. 

4 Letter of Mar, 12, 1923. 
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Califormia. 


The Commission of Immigration and Housing of California was 


established in 1913 as the result of a desire ‘‘ to overcome the handi- 
caps under which the immigrant lives.”” The act creating this agenc, 
forbids it “to induce or encourage immigration into the State or int: 
the United States.’’ ° 

The commission has four departments, dealing, respectively, wit|; 
(1) complaints, (2) labor camps, (3) housing, and (4) immigrant 
education. 

Bureau of complaints.—From the beginning the activities of t] 
bureau have constituted a vital part of the commission’s work. 

The following table gives some indication of the character and 
extent of the bureau’s accomplishments in the first 10 months 
1922: 


RECORD OF BUREAU OF COMPLAINTS, JANUARY i, 1922, TO NOVEMBER 1, 192 
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Disposition of complaints. 





| Num- com 
Disposition. ber of Disposition. ‘ar 
cases. suon 
Bis01) oF La Bee L depa 





ER tien be cnddedcbenkevascases ses 142 || Property recovered...............-.....-.-- repol 
i  dcthghs vcccanhbeeccncenewed 15 || Referred to attorneys, public officials, organ- fimor 
Business disagreement adjusted .........-... OR i EE eee eae eae 218 
Complaint dismissed... ....................-- 274 || Wage and labor disputes: ; The 
Defendant not found........................ 7 Collections made........................ Be 
En ona dn cece cnnnvecgesbooe 12 lili dl ia Tage outioo 
Defendant disappeared .................-...-. 40 | Referred to Labor Bureau............... 51 Bsqual 
Domestic difficulties adjusted ............... 34 || Pending complaints........ RE Rate ee { thr 
Industrial accidents: | arOUs 
Ad@iustments made.....................- 3 RNS eS eg Ree Poti a eee ae ae 2 | 494 oppor’ 
Assistance given..................... een 11 | 
Referred to Industrial Accident Board. 80 | 














Of the 1,494 complainants, 1,131 were aliens, 116 declarants, and _ 
130 citizens, and 117 of unknown citizenship status. There were ah 
640 Mexicans, 213 Russians, 175 Italians, 91 Spanish, and 70 Greeks B throu 
among the complainants. Numerous other nationalities were rep- Bcrrone 
resented by from 1 to 32 persons, respectively. S Th 
Soffer 


r. 











5 California. Commission of immigration and housing. Ninth Arnual Report. Sacramento, 1923. 
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The bureau has also issued pamphlets containing useful informa- 
tion and advice in Italian, Spanish, and Russian, on sanitation 
matters, procedure in case of illness, the most obvious ordinances 
aws, the duty of becoming a citizen, the naturalization process 
ant ] A frond : ; 
ele. re ‘ , ae . a : 

Department of labor Ae ch arming ~The Governor of California, 
in his message to the 1915 legislature, said of the commission: 

In one direction alone it has accomplished results that, had it done nothing else, 
would have justified its creation and justified many times the expenditures. The 
jabor camps of the State of California were in many instances unfit for human habita- 
tion. The commission of immigration and housing undertook a systematic inspection 
of these camps. Hundreds of them it has cleaned up and rendered sanitary. For 
more than 60,000 human beings the commission has provided better and more sanitary 
places in which to live. 

The camp os rere had even more work in 1922 than in earlier 
years, but much of the discouraging pioneer effort of making clear 
the ideals which underlie the project is over, and the department is 
now able to give almost all of its time to the problem of making still 
further progress in its standards of construction, in building new 
camps and in umproving those already established. 

In 1922 the commission inspected 1,710 camps with a total pene 
lation of 79,626, which included 49,381 American born, 21,333 for- 
eign born, and 8,912 for whom data on nationality were not available. 

The largest foreign groups in these camps were the following: 
Mexicans, 5,538; Italians, 3,568; Japanese, 2,652; Chinese, 1,765; 
Spanish, 1,442; Portuguese, 1,404; and Scandinavians, 1,403. The 
number of representatives of various other nationalities ranged from 
2 to nearly 800. 

Department of housing.—The intimate relation between good hous- 
ing and good citizenship, and the realization of how impossible it is 
to improve immigrants’ lives without improving their homes, led 
logically sto the inclusion of housing in the commission’s work. At 
the time that body was created the majority of the California cities 
were doing little or nothing in regard to housing problems and were 
apparently unconcerned that State housing laws existed. One of the 
commission’s first steps, therefore, was to secure the friendly coopera- 
tion of municipalities and to assist them in establishing housing 
departments. The following extract from the commission’s latest 
report (1922) constitutes a strong argument for further efforts for 
improving the housing of immigrants: 

The commission’s inspectors could tell some startling tales of the change in the 
outlook upon life on the part of our foreign born who, having grown accustomed to the 
squalor of the inside room, have watched both air and light come into their dwellings 
through simple alterations which followed a thoughtful inspection. Wherever an 
opportunity is given the immigrants to improve their surroundings even a little, they 
rise to it with an eagerness which should shame every careless or misinformed city 
official, 

As a result of superficial observation it has long been conceded that Mexicans care 
less for cleanliness and comfort than any other people. Yet anyone who has seen 
the pride and joy which Mexicans, who formerly lived in degrading surroundings, 
now take in their little concrete cottages erected at the commission’s suggestion 
throughout the citrus belt of southern California, will never slip back to the old 

. p 
erroneous view. 


' The commission’s information and investigating services are 
offered to the foreign born who have in mind the purchase of land 
[539] 
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and wish to know something of the opportunities and condi 
certain rural localities. 

The important work done by the California Land Settlemen: |}... 
and the succeeding agency, the division of land settlemen: 
State department of yublic works,® may also be mentioned 
of the fact that immigrants who have taken out their firs: 
and are otherwise eligible may apply for land under the Ca!){9), 
land settlement aet.’ 

Colorado." 


The deputy commissioner of immigration of Colorado 
‘‘We have no special immigration problems that are not 
such measures as apply to all our people.” There has be: " 
little foreign immigration to Color: << of late, and the for . 
white population decreased from 126,851 in 1910 to 116,954 | 7 
The State board of immigration, however, encourages immic) n te 
Colorado for the purpose of settling unoecupied lands and «i 
ing the natural resources. The board has nothing to do wit! 
grants from foreign countries, unless the foreign born happ: 
among the settlers brought in through the State’s efforts. 

A State law enacted in 1907 required the State board of « 
and corrections to report to the United States Bureau of Ln 
tion under the Federal act of March 3, 1903, as to aliens \ 
public charges and subject to deportation under such act. \; 
eases have come under this statute. 

Considerable welfare work is being carried on in various 
of Colorado among foreigners by associations and societies est» 
for such purpose. In most instances, however, the work in 
all who are in need, even if they are not immigrants. 




















Connecticut. 





According to the commissioner of the bureau of labor of Co: 
cut,’ the State is doing nothing at present with reference to t! 
tlement. or colonization, protection, or relief of immigrant . 
being ‘‘no necessity forit”’ in that State. Last year, during asi, " 
of farm labor, representatives of the agricultural interest: 
to New York with a view to securing aliens upon their arriy:! » 
the port of New York. The commissioner thinks it probable | \| 
similar action will be taken this year. 


Delaware. 


The State government of Delaware is doing nothing specific 11) |! 
way of immigrant placement or colonization.” 


Georgia.’! 


No welfare work for immi grants is being done by Georgia, ‘‘as 1 
immigrants reach Georgia.” There is some call for “pick «1 


§ California. Departenat of public works, Report of the division of land sottioaent, 
Sacramnento, 1922. See also MONTHLY LABOR REviEW, October, 1919, pp. 280-282. 

7 “How California is hel le to own farms and rural homes,’ by Biwood Mead. Cire 
22, College of Agriculture, Bateeeat y of California, August, 1920, p. 15. 

8 Letter of Mar. 16, 1923. 

® Letter of Mar. 12, 1923. 

Letter of Mar. 20 1923, from the director of Bureau of Americanization of the service ci! 
Delaware, to whom the Governor of Delaware referred the inquiry. 

1 Letter of May 11, 1923, from State commissioner of commierce and labor. 
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shovel” foreigners, but the commissioner of commerce and labor is 
of the opinion that a future demand for alien immigrants by employers 
of this State is doubtful. 


Hawaii.” 


The census figures show that a fair number of Japanese, Chinese, 
and a few other alien races have come to Hawaii under the existing 
lan While some of these arrivals are ‘technically immigrants,” 
practically all of them are returning to their families or homes which 
were established in Hawaii some time ago. 

limmigrants from the United States and its insular possessions are 
confined almost entirely at the present time to Filipinos brought into 
ihe Territory by the sugar planters. 

The governor states that the distribution of all immigrant labor 
from the Philippines to the islands by the sugar planters’ association 
is carefully supervised. Each incoming worker has a special place 
assigned to him on a sugar plantation with the guaranty of 20 or 
more days’ work a month for three consecutive years. Al! these 
immigrants and their families have free housing, fuel, and medical 
attention. Such workers usually come under contract, the terms of 
which in most cases are fixed by the Philippine government, which 
provides that these laborers shall be sent back free to the Philippines 
at the close of the 3-year contract. The expense of the return of the 
families of these men must also be paid by the contracting association, 
ifsuch men have kepl their part of the agreement. 


Llinois. 


\ communication from the Governor of Illinois under date of 
June 27, 1923, to the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
reads as follows: 

The General Assembly of Lilinois, which has just concluded its labors, made no 
provision for the work of the immigrant commission, therefore, no work along the 
lines of your inquiry is in contemplation in this State. 

As shown by the census of 1920 (see Table 1, p.261) the total number 
of foreign+born whites from 5 to 20 years of age, and of alien foreign- 
born whites over 21 years of age, including those having first papers, 
is larger’ in Illinois than in any other State in the Union except 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, and the number of 
aliens admitted to the United States in the fiscal year 1922 giving 
llinois as their permanent destination was larger than the number 
intending permanent residence in any other State except New York, 
Pennsylvania, and California, 


Indiana.!* 


There is no State department in Indiana which looks after the 
welfare of immigrants. The public employment offices in a number 
of the larger industrial centers give no more attention to foreigners 
than to native applicants. There are practically no foreign laborers 
employed on the heme, 








" Letter of Apr. 24, 1923, from the Governor of Hawaii. 
" Letter of Apr. 25, 1923, from the Federal-State director of employment of Indiana. 
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lowa.'* . 
off 


So far as the commissioner of labor of Iowa has been able to Jeary an 
there is no general organized State program for the distribution ,; 
placement of immigrants as industrial or farm workers.  Practic,|y 
all immigrants going to Iowa from July 1, 1921, to October 1, 1995 
went into industry, finding jobs in meat-packing plants, coal mine. 
cement mills, gypsum raille, and the larger ae call establish. 


ments. Very few of these workers pass through the State em) 

ment offices at Des Moines and Sioux City. | m: 
Land settlement or the colonization of newly arrived foreiguers | 

not possible to any extent in this State, as there is very little unin. 

proved land within its borders and the value of the improved |ay\ 

places it beyond the purchasing power of the immigrant. 


The commissioner of labor reports that, apart from the adminis. 
tration of the general laws and the Americanization work, togethe; 
with the Vocational Education Board’s home-making classes fo; 
foreign women, the State government is doing nothing for the 
protection. or relief of newly arrived aliens. 


Kentucky.'® 


Few immigrants are coming to Kentucky except for mine wo 
and it is difficult to get enough employees for the factories. here 
is a great shortage of skilled workers in the building industry, farm 
labor and domestic help. The State would especially welcome 
ys: hy of a desirable kind for these last two fields of 
No effort is being made by Kentucky in the way of land settle: 
and colonization. 

The only activity reported relative to immigrant protection is 
sanitary investigation of factory labor conditions. 


Louisiana. '® to! 










Not many immigrants have come to Louisiana within the last 7 
few years to seck either industrial or agricultural work. The few brir 
who have come “have been well looked after.” They have been J resi 
employed preferably on farms, although some have been placed in J i 
sawmills or other industrial establishments. be 

The department tries to protect new settlers, seeing that they buy JB” 
good land at a fair price and on satisfactory credit terms. De- ( 
monstration agents and representatives of the agricultural and 
experiment station visit the new arrivals and help them to start JB ‘2e 
their farms properly. The department also constantly corresponds 
with these settlers to further their progress and offer cooperation BB ™™ 
with a view to making their agricultural undertaking successful. J '¢ 
The newcomers are regarded as wards of the department of agri- 
culture and immigration until it feels they are “3 to take care of 2 ' 
themselves. eXp 

The biennial report of the commissioner of agriculture and immiyra- 
tion for 1920 and 1921 states that the immigration division of |. wg 





hat 


. 14 Copy of a letter dated Mar. 16, 1923, from the commissioner of labor of Iowa to the governor o/ tha! 20 

tate. for (1 

46 Letter of Apr. 17, 1923, from the State department of agriculture, labor and statistics. : 
16 Letters of Mar. 14 and June 10, 1923, from the department of agriculture and immigration of Lou'.\23. 
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office cooperates with the United States Bureau of Naturalization 
and aids the foreign born by information regarding the course to be 
pursued in acquiring citizenship and also in getting passports to 
their native lands. his division also published a ‘‘ Guide for aliens.” 


Maryland. 


The commissioner of labor and statistics, to whom the Governor 
of Maryland referred the Federal Government’s inquiry relative to 
immigrant welfare, wrote that that office had no information on the 
subject 7 and sent the request for data to the Southern Maryland 
Immigration Commission. Literature forwarded by that body 
shows that it is engaged in making known the agricultural oppor- 
tunities of the State and endeavoring to encourage immigration to 
it. Such literature, however, makes no specific mention of attracting 
foreigners to Maryland."* 

Massachusetts. 


The law under which the Massachusetts State employment offices 
were established and operate contains a provision which reads as 
follows: 

In registering applicants for employment and for employees wanted, preference 
shall be given to residents of the Commonwealth. 

However, there is frequently an inadequate supply of such 
residents and immigrants are placed in various jobs, especially in 
building construction and farm work. 

So far as could be ascertained by the commissioner of labor and 
industries, there is no department of the Commonwealth adminis- 
tering a land settlement or colonization plan." 

Division of immigration and Americanization.°—The division of 
immigration and Americanization of the State department of educa- 
tion has the same duties as the former bureau of immigration, which 
was established in 1917, namely: 

To employ such methods, subject to existing laws, as, in its judgment, will tend to 
bring into sympathetic and mutually helpful relations the Commonwealth and its 
residents of foreign origin, to protect immigrants from exploitation and abuse, to 
stimulate their acquisition and mastery of the English language, to develop their 
understanding of American government, institutions and ideals, and generally to 
promote their assimilation and naturalization. 

Offices are maintained at Boston, New Bedford, Fall River, Law- 
rence (opened in November, 1922), and Springfield, the secretary of 
the last-named office giving part-time services in Worcester. 

The work of the division in 1922 included fewer cases, as a smaller 
number of immigrants came to Boston in that year. This numerical 
reduction in cases handled was offset, however, by their perplexity 
and difficulty, arising from post-war conditions in Europe, particularly 
in the Near East. The division believes it can be of aon gee A by 
explaining and sympathizing in deportation cases where the aliens’ 


1” Letter of Mar. 3, 1923. ” 

8 Southern Maryland Immigration Commission. Sunny Southern Maryland Farm Opportunities, 
College Park, Md. 

8 Letter of Mar. 13, 1923. 

*” Massachusetts. Department of Education. Division of Immigration and Americanization. Report 
for (he year ending Nov. 30, 1922, Boston [1923]. 
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relatives in this country are upset and show a tendency to 
Federal officials unjustly. 

Recently fewer immigrants have consulted the division in reg 
banking problems. This is probably the result of the closin 
number of banks by the bank commissioner and of inquiries 
such banks now being forwarded directly to his office. The r 
for information or complaints in this connection concern for ¢} 
part the sending of money abroad. 

The division secures passports for foreign-born persons going 
to’ their native lands, many of whom expect to return to the | 
States and bring their families with them. It has also hel; 
filing owt documents, translating papers, and interviewing co 
officers in the interest of poor immigrants who desire free p: 
back to their own countries, there to be cared for by resp: 
relatives or friends. 

The Boston office last year sent out 12,000 letters to aliens 
out first papers at the United States district court in that city. 
branch offices sent out letters to declarants filing papers at the su 
courts. There has been an increase in the number of persons ; 
aid in filling out second’ papers, despite the stringent rulings | 
Federal courts with reference to the naturalization of aliens |i 
claiming draft exemption during the late war. As a result 
passage of the Federal act of September 22, 1922, in regard | 
citizenship of women, the number of woman applicants for firs 
second papers has increased. 

Foreign-born residents in this country are also assisted b 
division to comply with the regulations for bringing their fa 
over from Europe. 

When boats carrying fereign-speaking passengers arrive, the 
sion has interpreters at the doeks to aid in case any difficulties | 
and its’ field seeretary meets the beats bringing in English-spe: 
immigrants. Cordial cooperative relations are maintained wit 
various immigrant welfare organizations working at. the piers. 

To all new arrivals and aliens coming back to the United 
whose permanent destination is Massachusetts a brief notice | 
informing them. of the facilities of the division, nearly 6,000 p: 
being thus circularized im the fiscal year 1922. In the same p: 
the names of 4,000 aliens were sent from the Boston office to su; 
tendents of schools in 84 cities and towns where it was thought 
shens might permanently settle. 

Newly arrived. aliens are also visited by the field secretary 0 
foreign-speaking agents of the division, special attention being 
youths under 21 and to old persons. Definite plans have also 
made to follow up women traveling alone. 

It is hoped to make arrangements with Ellis Island and the 
entry ports so that all new alien arrivals at these ports who 
Massachusetts as their destmation may be listed and brought 
contact with the division. 

The following figures as to applications for service give - 
indication of the combined work of the Boston, New Bedford, !°ai! 
River, and Springfield offices for the year December 1, 192! 
December, 1922: 
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The racial classifications of those making applications for service 
to the above-mentioned four offices are given below, with the excep- 
tion of those racial groups or nationalities which had less then 100 
representatives : 
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Michigan.?! 


The bureau of agricultural development of the Department of 
Agriculture of Michigan i is a clearing house for immigr ie receiving 
inquiries from them regarding Michigan and the location of people of 
ditteeunt nationalities within the State. The department tries to 


put. these prospective settlers in touch with the desired places of 

residence... Men in charge of immigration work abroad frequently 

write and ask the bureau whether it ‘can take care of some of their 

people.” Certain selected persons are then recommended by these 

oi to the bureau and in a number of cases are given letters to that 
iee, 


a1 Letter of Mar. 12, 1923, from Michigan department of agriculture. 
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The land-settlement policy of Michigan is (1) to try to attract 
desirable persons to certain parts of the State where good agricul ti; 
land is still available; (2) to protect the new settlers, for which pu,- 
pose it is hoped to enact special legislation; and (3) to follow up the 
new settlers in the State and aid them in various ways. Michigan’. 
lan for colonization is at present mainly for ex-service men, but j; 
is proposed to extend it to foreign people. There are already a num- 
ber of foreign colonies in the State, and the bureau believes it woy\d 
be well worth while to colonize adjoining land under the new scheme. 
which is outlined by the director of the State bureau of agriculturg| 
development as follows: 

First. The State department of agriculture will certify as to the quality of the | 
will plan the system of agriculture which should prove profitable, and will . 
with and advise the men as to whether or not they will have the qualifications to 1 

ood. The State department of agriculture will also aid in planning the comm 

Second. The landowner will put a price on a block of land of approxin 
10,000 acres in area, in which 10 acres out of every 80 will be cleared and at | 
20 years allowed for payment, the owner accepting 5 to 10 per cent down as a 
first payment. He will also arrange to make loans from time to time as the imp 
ments are made and more land is cleared. The landowner will price this land ip 
accordance with the fact that he will have no selling charge for these farms, the State 
department of agriculture taking the responsibility of obtaining the settlers. 
view of the fact that this selling charge with the average land company is a ver) 
one, amounting many times to one-fifth of the price of the land, the settler s! 
get his land much cheaper than he would otherwise. We are assured that s] 
we get a large enough number of men who would be willing to go, it would be pos 
to obtain an area of this land very much cheaper than similar land in Wiscons 
Minnesota. 

Third. The soldier should have some funds, at least $300. It is difficult to s 
this time how much would be required. This would depend largely on what arra 
ments could be made with the landowner. It would be possible to utilize the | 
of the various men in building the community. By that I mean, the man wh: 
carpenter would not only build his own home but would aid in the building of ot! 
Each man will be used where he is especially fit. In this way, labor should be p: 
vided while the colony is being established. This also is true for building 1 
and carrying on other activities in the way of establishing recreation grounds and o' 
elements which the community would use. 

The bureau of agricultural development also reports that it en- 
deavors to assist people in financial need by bringing them in touch 
with bankers and furnishing them with information concerning the 


farm loan bank. 
Minnesota.22 


Minnesota has public employment bureaus in three principal 
cities, but no statistics are compiled by these agencies with reference 
to the nationalities of the persons placed. Aliens familiar with 
farm work, however, easily secure jobs. 

Minnesota has several million acres still available for additional 
settlers, some of this undeveloped agricultural land being among the 
most fertile in the State. ver 10,000 inquiries were received 
within a year by the State board of immigration from persons who 
were interested in Minnesota as a result of the State’s direct adver- 
tising, or through news articles furnished the press. Each one of 
these inquiries was given personal attention. During 1920 and 192! 
over 4,400 new settlers located in Minnesota, but their nationalities 
are not given in the board’s biennial report for July 1, 1920, to June 


—_ 





22 Letter of Mar. 19, 1923, from the Minnesota Industrial Commission. 
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99,1922. This report declares that ‘‘ the development of the unused 
aoricultural lands of the State and the placing of settlers therein is 
a purely business raters nae and must be considered solely from 
the standpoint of dollars and cents * * *,’’ emphasizes the need 
of legislation to protect prospective settlers from land sharks who 
have been particularly active in Minnesota, and criticizes the State’s 
laissez-faire policy in regard to persons newly settled there. 


Mississippi : 


The Governor of sige eg ol reports that there are but few immi- 
erants in that State, the foreign born who go there being usually 


naturalized. He writes that Mississippi has “room for a million good 
settlers, as farmers, stock raisers, dairymen, and the like. 
We do not want any foreigners unless they can assimilate with our 
people and are fully saturated with our notions of government.”’ 


* %x*« * 


Nevada. 


The labor commissioner of Nevada” cites, as being advantageous 
to immigrants, the establishment of a free State employment service, 
effective July 1, 1923, which is to cooperate with the Federal Em- 
ployment Service. He also calls attention to three large irrigation 
and reclamation projects in the State for the development of new 
acreages which should, he thinks, be attractive to immigrant settlers. 

Nevada, however, has no distinctive provisions for the protection 
or relief of immigrants as such, “nor is there any organized welfare 
work undertaken outside of State jurisdiction,” although it has, of 
course, like other States, undertaken work with a view to expediting 
and promoting the early naturalization of non-English speaking 
residents. 

New Hampshire. 


So far as the State labor commissioner knows,”> the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Agriculture is the only agency of the State 
legally authorized to carry on immigrant welfare activities, but that 
department has no special fund for that character of work. There 
is, however, a small appropriation for the advertisement of the 
State’s agricultural resources, and inquiries concerning the agricul- 
tural opportunities are given careful attention.” 


New Jersey.?’ 


The Department of Labor of New Jersey has, at various times, 
assigned to Ellis Island a representative familiar with the Slavic lan- 
guages to call the attention of immigrants to New Jersey’s industrial 
and agricultural openings. The department has kept a record of 
the names and addresses of the persons interviewed by its representa- 
tive and sent them a follow-up letter, again bringing their attention 
2 the prevailing opportunities for employment for them in New 

ersey. 





® Letter of Mar. 7, 1923. 

* Letter of Mar. 14, 1923. 

* Letter of Mar. 10, 1923. 

* Letter of Mar. 27, 1923, from the commissioner of agriculture. 

” Letter of Apr. 10, 1923, from the commissioner of labor of New Jersey. 
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The State employment offices and labor department units thr. 
out New Jersey are directed to help aliens through interpret. 
secure necessary advice. In order to render ready assistan. 
alien clients the labor department’s rehabilitation division ke 
touch with foreign consulates. 

The State is attempting nothing in the way of land settlem 
colonization of immigrants. 









New Mexico.”° 










New Mexico has immense tracts of agricultural land for lea 
sale, suitable for farming or grazing, but there are few foreign 
the population, except Mexicans who come across the border 
time to time. Some of these have small ranches with a few . 
sheep, and goats. ‘There are also Mexicans in the mines. 










New York. 





There is no special State ageney for the distribution or plac 
of immigrants. The State employment offices, however, do 
work, some of them having farm labor branches. ‘These offic 
located in New York City, including Manhattan, Brooklyn, an 
Bronx, Albany, Binghampton, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Elmira, Roch 
and Syracuse. The State department of farms and market 
does some placement work,” but in the past year this agenc 
not been very active in the placement of immigrants as 
operators, agricultural conditions not calling for stimulation o! 
etort. There is, of course, and has been, a sharp shortage of 
help. The department has always had in its New York office : 
son familiar with several languages, who keeps in contact wit 
immigrant arrivals at the port of New York and places those w! 
farm laborers in jobs on Neve York farms. This has been a : 
diffeult program as “‘the best type of farm laborers are us 
routed through to some western State where they have ki: 
friends.” *° | 

There is a division of aliens in the State department of la 
which is charged with the inspection and licensing of immig 
lodging houses and the investigation of the conditions of aliens \ 
reference to their industrial employment.” 

Pamphlets in Polish, Italian, Yiddish, and possibly one or 
other languages are to be widely distributed by the New York S 
department of labor among foreign-speaking workers to inst 
them how to proceed under the workmen’s compensation law in 
of injury in the course of their employment.* 
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North Carolina. 


The executive seeretary of the Governor of North Carolina wi 
that the State “has practically no foreign element.’’* 













% Letter of Mar. 9, 1923, from the Governor of New Mexico. 
2” Letter of June 22, 1923, from the New York State industrial commissioner. 

% Letter of June 29, 1923, from the New York State commissioner of farms and markets. 

31 New York Department of Labor. The Industrial Bulletin, Albany, March, 1923, p. 123. 
32 Letter of June 19, 1923. 
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North Dakota. 


The Commissioner of Immigration of North Dakota, in reply to the 
juiry of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistic s, writes that 
‘orth Dakota is doing nothing in relation”’ to the four matters in 
stion.* 
Ohio.** 
The supervisor of the division of Americanization of the Ohio 
partment of Hducation, to which the governor referred the : inquiry y 
immigrant-welfare, reports that his office has no data on inmigrant 
Jacement or colonization and suggests that the cities of Cleve I: und, 
Akron, and Toledo would be able to give information in regard to 
ir activities in the way of protection and relief. As the work of 
.unicipalities, however, can not be taken up in any detail in this 
article, these cities have not been requested to report. 


Oklahoma.*® 


Lcoonpang to section 48, article 5, of the Oklahoma constitution, 

, legislature shall have no power to appropriate any of the public 

money for the.establishment.and maintenance of a bureau of immi- 

cration in the State.’’ The Commissioner of Labor of Oklahoma 

writes that his department can furnish no information on the sub- 
jects In question. 


Pennsylvania.*® 


The Department of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania, through 
the Phais dolabia office of the bureau of employment, in cooperation 
with foreign consuls in that city and New York, and through the 
Netherlands immigration committee and the Belgian bureau, has 
endeavored to place mmigrants mm suitable positions in all sections 
of Pennsylvania. 

The State bureau of employment has received many requests for 
colonies of immigrants and for farmers for deserted farms. In every 
instance’ the department has brought the corporation or organization 
naking such request into touch with immigration societies and foreign 
consuls. 

The commissioner of labor and industry calls attention to the 
general protection accorded immigrants and aliens under the State 
laws regulating employment offices, the safe ty and sanitation laws 
for industrial workers, and the workmen’s compensation act. 

Sections 18.and 19 of the law of employment provide special pro- 
tection for the foreign, born who are not citizens of the United States. 
These sections read as follows: 


Inspection of labor camps. 


Sec. 18. The commissioner shall inspect all labor camps and housing accommoda- 
tions for employees, maintained directly or indirectly in connection with any work 
or plaee where work is being performed, and.all places established for the temporary 
shelter and eare of aliens and unemployed persons, and prescribe minimum standards 
of sanitation for all such labor camps, accommodations, and temporary quarters. 








* Letter of Mar. 12, 1923. 

* Letter of Mar. 12, 1923. 

* Letter of Mar. 12, 1923. , 

* Letter.of Mar. 20, 1923, and inclosures, fram the commissiener.of labor and industries of Pennsylvania. 
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Protection to aliens. 


Sec. 19. The commissioner shall investigate the general industrial, socis 
educational welfare and conditions of aliens within the State, for the purp 
cooperating with the various agencies of the State possessing the requisite jurisd 
in securing such remedial action as may be necessary. 

The commissioner shall enforce all laws pertaining to the sale of steamship { 
or orders for transportation; and prescribe rules and regulations for the protect 
purchasers in the purchase of and cancellation of third-class or steerage tick, 
orders for transportation ; investigate conditions prevailing at all docks, ferries, 1 
stations, and other places where employees or aliens arrive or depart; and, in co 
tion with the proper authorities, afford such employees or aliens protection 
frauds, crimes, and exploitations; investigate all complaints of employees and 
with respect to frauds, extortion, and improper practices by any person or corpo! 
whether public or private, and present to the propér authorities the results « 
investigation for action thereon. 


When an alien is fatally injured in industry in Pennsylvania 1 
cation is sent to the proper consular officer in the United Stat: 
that the interests of nonresident alien dependents of such fa 
injured person may be safeguarded under the workmen’s comp: 


tion act. 
South Carolina. 


There is no organized work being done by South Carolina for immi- 
ants, and the governor thinks work of this kind “would probably 
e superfluous’’ in view of the small number of such persons in South 
Carolina.*? 
South Dakota. 


Very few foreign immigrants are coming to South Dakota at 
time, and the South Dakota Department of Immigration conc: 


itself chiefly with settlers who come in from near-by States who are 
familiar with conditions and who do not require special protection. 
This department, however, is ready to give needed advice and assist- 
ance with reference to the projects of new settlers.** 


Tennessee. 


The chief inspector of the State department of labor knows of 
nothing that Tennessee is doing to induce immigrants to settle there, 
although there is a great deal of land in the State available for farming 
and the industrial situation is improving.*® 


Texas.*” 


Mexican immigrants constitute a large proportion of the common 
labor supply of Texas, and the commissioner of the State bureau of 
labor statistics believes that the new law regulating private emp!oy- 
ment agencies will be helpful in bringing about a better distribution 
of these alien workers. Frequently a labor surplus exists in 
community while at the same time there is a serious shortage in 
another locality. The Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
authorized to maintain free employment offices in various cities |ul 
will make use of licensed private employment services as clearing 


houses. . 





37 Letter of Mar. 8, 1923. 

38 Letter of Mar. 12, 1923, from commissioner of immigration. 

® Letter of Apr. 25, 1923. 

# Communication of Mar. 25, 1923, from the commissioner of the State bureau of labor statistics. 
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Under the new law a private employment agent is required to have 
» license and a $5,000 bond and to operate under the State depart- 
ment of labor, and he is liable to criminal prosecution for illegal acts. 
Great care has been taken in the issuing of licenses to agents in order 

iat no dishonest persons will carry on this business. 

There is no organized activity on the part of the State for the settle- 
ment or colonization of immigrants or for their relief. This lack is 
explained ge coward due to the fact that there is ‘no direct necessity 
for special effort along this line,” almost all of the immigrants to the 
State returning to Mexico when the cultivating and harvesting seasons 
close. 

Vermont.*! 

There are no State activities especially for immigrants in Vermont 
and no legislation authorizing fas activities. Very few immigrants 
come to Vermont directly from Europe and those who do come are 
“thrifty and pretty well able to care for themselves.”’ 

Numerous Vermont farms are now owned by French Canadians, 
and immigrants of other nationalities, especially Poles and Italians, 
are purchasing small farms in some sections of the State. 

In the charity and welfare work of the department of public welfare 
no discrimination is made between aliens and citizens. 


Virginia.*? 


The Department of Agriculture and Immigration of Virginia 
‘is not at present officially connected with foreign immigration 
work,’ the appropriation for such work having been withdrawn by 
legislative action ‘‘ quite a number of years ago.”’ From an agricul- 
tural point of view the bringing in of foreign labor or foreign farm 
seekers was a failure. The immigrants did not like the isolated 
existence on the farms and left them for the high-pressure industrial 
competition of the cities. There were, of course, some’ marked 
exceptions to this general exodus. The results of the settlement of 
immigrants in colonies were quite different, and in certain sections 
of the State there are colonies of Hollanders, Bohemians, and Swedes 
which are a decided asset to the agricultural population. The only 
immigration activities of the department are those of advertising, 
correspondence, and the solicitation of settlers from the Northern 
and the Northwestern States. The commissioner of agriculture and 
immigration is of the opinion that “the percentage of immigrant 
population is so negligible in Virginia that welfare work, protection, 
and relief, is not a matter for consideration.” 


West Virginia. 


No special effort is being made by West Virginia for the placement, 
colonization, protection, or relief of aliens. There is a State-Federal 
employment office at the capitol through which both citizens and 
foreigners are directed to jobs. According to the commissioner of 
labor of West Virginia aliens “are given the same protection as other 
residents of the State, and as they appear industrious, especially 
in the mining communities where a vast majority are located, no 
relief is necessary.” 








“ Letter of Apr. 24, 1923, from the State commissioner of industries. . 
“@ Letter of Apr. 28, 1923, from the State commissioner of agriculture and immigration. 
% Letter of June 19, 1923. 
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The West Virginia Department of Education gives an encouray 
account of the State’s progress in citizenship training. The re 
sentative of the United States Bureau of Naturalization who has | 
assisting an the work reports that, aside from these educati 
advantages for immigrants, she “has found in all places visited 
the housing and sanitation were above the average. In such p! 
as Weirton and the mining camps around Gary, W. Va., the |i 
conditions were ideal.’’ “ 


Wisconsin. 


The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin exercises no special | 
tions on behalf of immigrants. The chief statistician of that b. 
however, mentions the work of the public employment office 
Wisconsin“ which placed over 5,000 persons in farm jobs in 1! 
according to the Damanitiaer issue of the Wisconsin Labor Ma: 
(p. 8) for that year. The nationalities of these persons are 
mdicated in this publication. 

The immigration division of the Wisconsin Department of A 
culture is the official source of authoritative information regar 
the agricultural opportunities of the State.“ This division has d 
much toward promoting the settlement of Wisconsin by means 
comprehensive organized colonization system through which 
State recruits with careful discrimination its future citizens | 
various parts of the Middle West. The majority of these 
settlers selected to upbuild the north of Wisconsin are of substa 
stock. Persons responding to the State’s land-settlement sch 
are mainly natives of northern Europe or their descendants, 
frequently have ample capital and many of whom have far 
before coming to the United States. They are looking for fe 
lands on which to bring up their children to useful manhood 
womanhood.” 

During 1921-1922, 2,369 setilers located in Wisconsin, most 
them coming from. places covered by the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis newspapers, which carry information received from 
immigration division of the Wisconsin Department of Agricult 
Of the 15,777 homeseekers who requested advice, from 8 to 11 per c 
were reported as purchasers. The division has been obliged, h 
ever, in nearly every mail to caution prospective settlers against !» 

ropositions ‘‘where the man, family, pocketbook, and the chan 
failed to fit.” * 

Among the matters being discussed by the division of immigrati 
with more than 16,000 inquirers responding to the State’s advertis 
official service to those mikes homes are the wise use of small cap! 


in agricultural development, new land crops for dairying purpos 
the market for wood products, different methods of operating f arn 
suitable locations, soil problems, variation in length of growing se:- 
son, and road and school questions.“ The director of the divisiv» 





44 Letter of June 22, 1923, from State superintendent of free schools. of West Virginia. 

*® Letter of Mar. £2, 1923. 

46 Wisconsin. Department of agriculture. Biennial report, 1921-22. .Madison, 1922, p. 21. 

Clipping from the Milwaukee Journal, January, 1922, pp. 2 and 3, furnished by the Wisconsin dep 
ment of agriculture. 

* Wisconsin. Department of agriculture. Biennial report, 1921-22. .Madison, 1922, p. 19. 
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spends about three months of the year in Chicago, where from 70 to 
20 interviews with prospective settlers are held weekly. 

Within the two years covered by the last biennial report of the 
State department of agriculture, 1921-1922, over half a million dol- 
lars was made available to settlers for purchase and equipment loans 

the cooperation of the department under the provisions of the 
ind mortgage association act. The department aims also to keep in 
ontact with new settlers through correspondence or persona! visits 
to receive and possibly to give helpful suggestions. During the bien- 
nium individual progress reports — been turned in by over 2,000 
families, having reference to accomplished work, plans for the future, 
nd ordinary development problems.” 

In its work for settlers the division takes advantage of the coop- 
eration of other State and Federal agencies, as well as of private 
organizations. 

Sections of 13 counties near the northern boundary of the State 
are still practically undeveloped—‘“‘a vast acreage of wild, uncon- 
quered country.” This last frontier of Wisconsin is “a land of op- 
portunity to the pioneer immigrant, but he in turn is making a 
tremendous addition to the permanent wealth of the State. He is 
indeed building a great new empire in the north woods.’’ © 
































, ,; 
Wyoming. 


No definite organization is maintained by Wyoming for the 
handling of immigrants. The agricultural department, however, 
furnishes information of various kinds to settlers and puts them in 
contact with agricultural extension workers and county agents in 
different parts of the State. KEx-service men “in placement training 
on farms’ are directly supervised through the cooperation of the 
extension service and the vocational board.* 

There are 18,000,000 acres of free Government lands in Wyoming 
and 4,000,000 acres of State and school lands for lease or sale. 
Although aliens who have not taken out their first papers are excluded 
from making entry under the homestead law, immigrants who are 
declarants may avail themselves of the privileges of the act, provided 
they are otherwise qualified.” 

The following is a statement of the charges for homestead filings: 


















At the time of making a homestead filing of 160 acres the applicant is charged a fee 
of $10 and commissions amounting to 3 per cent of the cash value of the land. Inside 
of what is known as the railroad limit, which is 20 miles on either side of the Union 
Pacific Railway, the land is valued at $2.50 per acre, or $400 for a quarter section. 
Three per cent of this valuation would be $12, which, when added to the fee, amounts 
to $22 for a 160-acre homestead entry inside of the railroad limits. Outside of the 
railroad limits the land is valued at $200 for a quarter section and the commissions 
therefor amount to $6, making a total of $16 for a homestead entry outside of the 
railroad limits. The fee on a 320-acre or a 640-acre entry is the same as upon a 160-acre 
entry, butthe commissions are based upon the quantity of land taken and are the same 
as provided under the 160-acre entry, viz: Outside of the railroad limits the fee for a 
640-acre stock-raising entry would be $10 and the commissions $24.” 





® Wisconsin. Department of Agriculture. Biennial report, 1921-22. Madison, 1922, pp. 19, 20 

® The Milwaukee Journal, Jan. 22, 1922, pp. 2 and 3. (Furnished by the district eommissioner of im- 
migration of the Wisconsin department of agriculture.) 

Letter of June 30, 1922, from the commissioner of agriculture of W yoming. 
wa State board ofimmigration. Pamphlet. How to Obtain Title to Government and State 
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Under the so-called Carey Act of August 18, 1894, which is an ada 
tation of the desert land law to the States, an alien declarant 0\ 
21 years of age is entitled to enter upon 160 acres of Carey Act la: 


Negative Replies. 


HE responses of the State officials of Montana, Utah, and Wa 
ington are negative and include no comment.* The secretary 

the governor of Kansas reports that the State is doing but lit 
for the welfare of immigrants.** The governor of Maine replies 1 
nothing is being done in the way of immigrant placement or dis 
bution and does not answer the questions concerning protection a 
relief.» Missouri “‘has taken no definite action’? on the mat 
under inquiry.*® ‘The response from Nebraska is also negati 
with the exception of a hay hag to some work done in connect 
with the placement of immigrants as industrial and farm laborer 

There is no state board, bureau, or commission in Oregon c 
cerned with foreign immigrants, according to information recei\ 
from the State librarian who writes that the Oregon land-settlem: 
commission, as she understands it, has no relation to such imn 
grants.°*® 

Letters from the governors of Florida, Idaho, and Rhode Isla: 
announce that there is no State legislation in their respective ju 
dictions providing for the immigrant welfare work in question. 


Discriminations Against Aliens in State Legislation. 


T will be recalled that the commissioner of labor and industries o! 
Massachusetts reported that the employment law of his State 


provides that in the registration of applicants for jobs and of emplo 
ees wanted “‘preference shall be given to residents of the Comm 


wealth.” The Director General of the United States Employme) 


Service, however, says that in the matter of placement by pub 


employment offices in other States citizens would be given the right 


of way in times of industrial depression. 


Aliens are also discriminated against in employment on pub)! 


works in Arizona, California, Idaho, Massachusetts, Nevada, N: 


Jersey, New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wyomin 


in some States being excluded entirely from such employment and 
other States being allowed only after declaration of intention 


become citizens. Exceptions to these provisions need not be note: 


here. 


There are 42 States and 3 Territories which have workmen’s com 
pensation laws under which foreigners injured in the course of the’ 
employment may benefit. That little mention is made of these lay 
in the reports under review is probably accounted for by the fact that 
these acts are for the protection of both citizen and alien worker 
There are, however, certain discriminations in these laws agains' 
nonresident alien dependents, as is shown in the following table 












53 Letters from Governor of Montana, Mar. 12, 1923; secretary of industrial commission of Utah, Mai 
1923; and secretary of the governor of Washington, May 10, 1923. 

5 Letter of Mar. 8, 1923. 

5% Letter of Mar. 7, 1923. 

66 Letter of Apr. 24, 1923 from secretary of governor. 

5? Letter of Apr. 11, 1923. 

88 Letter of July 6, 1923. 


«U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 148 pp. 3%, 197, 261, 277, 507, on 967, 1386, 1479, 1480, 18 
- No. 277, pp. 208, 209, and 321; Bul. No. 292, p. 68 


1839, and 2328; Bul. No. 186, pp. 89, 90, and 251; B 
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(revised to date) from Bulletin No. 275 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics: Comparison of Workmen’s ml p90 wi Laws 
of the United States and Foreign Countries, by Car 


-OVISIONS OF COMPENSATION LAWS AS TO NONRESIDENT ALIEN DEPENDENTS. 
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Louisiana. 















Missouri... 


Oklahoma? 







provision. 


Excluded. 


(5) 


New Hamp- 
shire. 





North Dakota) bbabdodt iceboee 
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South Dakota. 





Alabama. ..... 


New Mexico...!. 


(34) 


California !.... 
Colorado 


ss 66s oe 
Pennsylvania . 


Virginia....... 
Washington. ..} 
West Virginia -| 
Wisconsin... ..! 
Wyoming..... 











Limitations: Only enumerated dependents included. 





| 
Included. 
| 


| One-third benefits, not over $1,041.66. 


| One-half benefits; other half paid into industrial admin 


| Half rates except to residents of Canada. 
| Dependent widows, 


| 60 per cent of benefits. 






One-half rates except as to residents of Canada or Unitec 
States dependencies. 
One-half benefits to dependent widows and children. 


istration fund. 


$750 maximum except to residents of Canada. 
Half benefits to widow or children under 16. 


children, and parents. After one 
year commission may commute payments to three- 
fourths value, maximum $2,400. 


Half benefits to widow or children under 16, unless treaty 
provides otherwise. 

Widow, children, and parents. Within one year em- 
ployer may commute payments to two-thirds value. 






Wife, children, and dependent parents. Commission 
may commute payments to one-half present value. 


Widow, widower, children, and parents. 
Two-thirds benefits to widow and children. 


Not over one-half benefits, except Canada. 








Maximum, $1,000, except to residents of Canada. 

One-half benefits. 

Widow, invalid widower, children under 15, or over if 
incapacitated. 


One-third benefits to widow and children under 16. 








Says: 


American citizens b 


injuries to Americans. 


1 Not specifically mentioned in law, but included by court or commission. 
? Fatal accidents not covered. 


In commenting upon the limitations in these benefits Mr. Hookstadt 


There may be a plausible justification for a proportionate reduction of benefits 
corresponding to the lower cost of living in foreign countries and possibly for a restric- 
tion of the groups of beneficiaries to immediate members of the injured employee’s 
family; but even these restrictions open the door for injurious discriminations against 
reason of the fact that injuries to aliens whose possible bene- 
ficiaries are nonresident entail less expense on the employer of such labor than do 
Several Europran countries have entered into reciprocal 
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agreements guaranteeing mutual benefits to each other’s nationals, but.such am 
would be without practical benefit in this country. Because of its unfairness | 
zen employees the discriminatory treatment of aliens, on the whole, Jacks 
cation, even though the danger of hurdening the State or municipality v ith dep 
charges is absent. 


Of 40 States and 2 Territories having laws providing for | 
aid to children in their homes, 8 States (Arizona, Arkansas, II! 
Minnesota, Montana, New York, Oregon, and West Virginia) 
requirements relative to citizenship. Moreover, almost every 

having a mothers’ pension law makes residence in the State 

spec ‘ified period (varying from one to five years) one of the cond 
for granting an allowance.” 





















Conclusion. 










[X studying the foregoing reports one is struck by the meag 
of the immigrant- aid activities of many of the States alo 
lines of the inquiry and by the large number of entirely ne, 
replies. In some cases it is either suggested or exp! Nined tha 
absence of such ac tivities may be accounted for in part by the : 
need for them, as, for example, in the reports of Alaska, Col 
Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi. South Carolina, Vermont 
Virginia. In some other cases, where the reported activities 
States are not very extensive, attention is called to the work in | 
2 immigrants w hich i is being done by municipal or private age) 
for ‘example, in Delaware, Hawaii, lowa, and Ohio. V: 
ve reporting officials make no reference to such supplem: 
assistance, confining themselves entirely to what the State Go 
ments are doing, although i in some instances, no doubt,-consid: 
immigrant aid work is being done by other than State agencie 
While no such explanation is advanced in the above repor 
existence of the following provision in the Federal immigration la 
possibly tended to produce a passivity on the part of some S 
with regard to immigrant protection and relief: 


















He [the United States Commissioner General of Immigration} * * * sha! 


from time to time such instructions * * * asheshall deem best calculated 
for protecting the United States and aliens migratimg thereto from fraud ai 
and shall have authority to.enter into contract for the suppert and relief of suc! 
as may fall into distress or need public aid, and to remove to their native c 
at any time within three years after entry, at the expense of the appropriati 
the enforcement of this act, such as iall into distrass er need public aid from | 
arising subsequent to their entry and are desirous of being so removed.” 











Despite the shrinkage of immigrant-aid problems as a result o! 
operation of the 3 per cent limit law and notwithstanding the 
tective features of Federal immigration legislation, «some St: 
notably California and Massachusetts, have not been deterred | 
carrying out constructive and cooperativ e policies for the welfar 
immigrants. 














U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau. Public Aid to Children in Their Own Hom: 

tabular summary of State laws in effect Nov. 1, 1922, Washington, 1923. : 

ge My Department of Laber, Bureau of Immigration. lunniigration Laws, Washington, 1% 
a 
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IM MIGRATION, 


Appendix. 


POPULATION OF THE 


AGE 


GROUPS, 


—+ 


AND BY 


UNITED STATES 
STATES. 


raries State by State: 


IN 1920, 


BY 


SEX 


EK following two tables suggest broadly how very much the need 
for immigrant-aid activities 


wy ) 


Aliens Aliens 21 years of age and over- 

and 

those 

ving | Having first papers. 

‘« deriva- 

tive citi-! 
zen- 

ship "a2 
5 to; 20 

year 


age. 


ha Other 


State. 


Fe- 


Males : 
fale males. 


Tot: Females. 


| 

, 184 
70 

, sO 
R17 
165,495 
251 
,2i3 
, 606 
2.099 
1, 834 
, 081 


3 905 | 








161, 042 | 
19, 682 
13, 686. | 
, 509 10, 388 
,631 | 3, 2,212 
2, 203 | yh | 7, 526 
742 ‘ 18, 751 
, 367 16,914 
280 248. 5OT 
, 013 92 103, 343 | 
3 938 35, 24: 37, 404 | 
364 | 807 
, 758 19, 85S 
9,193 5, 940 
, 987 12,705 , laa 
, 418 1,103 5, , 296 
5, 040 16, 874 | 866 
3, 893 145, 890 | 961 
795 5, 642 , B86 
, 098 261 96.747 
295 | 648 2,643 
, 965 | , O17 6.702 | R28 
, 874 | 104,001 53, 098 
, 901 , 2383 | 3, 266 | 957 
, 981 : 10, 326 
, 100 246, 011 
, 158 23, ! 33,445 | 
438 HRS | 
6, 751 3, 10 4.307 | 
801 ‘ 1,535 | 
9,814 93, 476 72 
3,911 5, 320 | 
2, 228 6,377 | 


, 138 | 
,916 
, Sv0 | 











56. 





2, 059 

: 7.015 
57 , 900 
, 389 

, 502 

5, 271 
261,957 
20, 931 
22,240 


5R5 
12,98 
14, 26: 
8,119 
52, 526 | 
33, 382 | 
98,941 | 
6, 756 | 
eo T ee a 


161 pr, oe 


2’ 402 92 3,327 
29' 751 ¢ 22,954 
100 3205 | 23,996 9, 
5, 537 55,674 5 
72 2,499 | 


2, 844 

221 
254 | 
Wise = 5,046 | 50,137 
Wyoming 2,003 | 2,427 


321 {1,119,089 


13, 365 
100, 498 
12 841 
179, 661 
1, 348 


2, 294 
28, 308 
3,105 





1, 443 
oSb 
52, 936 

1, 965 | 


2,140, 691 2 227, 





United States 3... .|1, 169. 77, 557 11,196,646 | 6,733, 819 





Vepartment of Cetnie ree, : Senta of the Consus, Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol- 
ume IIl, Population. 

; Through naturalization of husbands or fathers. 

Hawaii omitted because of somewhat different population classification. 
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TaBLE 2._NUMBER OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED, BY STATES OF INTEN 
FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE AND BY OCCUPATIONS, AND NUMBER 0] 
GRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, BY STATES OF LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE. 
30, 1921, to JUNE 30, 1922.1 



































































































































































Immigrant aliens admitted. 
| ae 
| No 
Stat | | joccupa- 
State. lap: tion (in-| 
Pro- Skilled) Farm Farm- | Labor-| Serv- cluding) Grand |d 
fession-| work- | labor- : . Others. ~" 4 
, : | ers. ers. | ants. | women) total.2 
al. ers. ers. 
and | 
| chil- 
| dren). | 
| 
ener | =e | | 
SES been 15 | 62 | 6 31 16 | 17 | 21 251 | 119 
i bl CSE 7 20 | 2 | 2 | 3 12 | 5 12 371 163 
I dy ws wig each ea 55 | 232 26 30; 510 56 &9 1,036 | 2.034 
ETT 4 25 | 3 8 9 10 18 103 | 180 
IEA WN dilsddescwhab ne 1,063 | 3,152} 710| 850 | 1,776 | 1,62i | 3,116 | 11,336 23, 624 
RE a 40 187 | 53 54| 126 150 74 509 | 1,193 
Connecticut. ............... | 179 923 | 182 107; 603/ 1,021} 269) 2,435] 5,719 
pS SE ee ee 15 60 | 14 1] 34 88 | 21 155 39 
District of Columbia........ | 308; 200] 18 7 63; 20] 114 541 | 1, 44¢ 
MS dis dtdu 4. sh diel. | 44| 376] 423/ 101| 66] 119] 243} 1,027| 2'399 
GOOEBIB «2. cocedccecccdeceee | Bae Ge 4 3 | 11 54 27; 197 373 | 
Pets bSbe dane ci ddbbiicss | 156] 134] 943 63 71 41} 117] 1,275] 2,800] 
Rod ab atdutiunetels raed | | 25 66 34 Df | ; yA 5 
i 421 | 1,735 
) 6 ee ae oa ie li 55 | 5 10 27 52 39 | 162 361 
Sn didn Lane od canlcenil 69 148 | 5 27 45 60 88 | 522 964 
NG 5.4. ob SA O44 2EE ooh 66 473} 121 224 | 1,181 315} 253; 1,924] 4,557 
PIO. 6... she oy adbscns 77 | 342 24 33} 105] 265| 96] 848] 1/790 
Massachusetts.............. 615 | 3,655 | 421 499 | 1,889 | 3,324 | 1,615 | 9,697 | 21.71 
Se eee | 353 | 2,228 290 320 | 911 | 1,372 | 957 | 756 | 12, 187 
Minnesota....... puetdbons | 157] 727] 454] 355} 416] 760| 294] 1,989] 5,152 
Mississippi ................ | 9 38 9 3 | 10 28; 39] 122) 258 
PE PER Ror | 92) 450 79 54 200 424} 177) 1,298] 2,774 
ED odds CEES «ou Xbs oe 26) 166 109 98 94 100 | 73 341 | 1,007 
SOIR, cu dc0bsa% os svds otis |} 39) 257 129; 84 110 234; 61) 555] 1,469 
| irene ppppprenge: inte = 16} 19 33 21; 16] 73| 207 
New Hamsphire........... 48 | 267 70; 11 285 179} 149] 817] 1,926 
Os Oe ee ay ee 481 | 3, 041 422 245 | 1,417 | 3,005 744 | 5,972 | 15,327 
New Mexico...... Bae they. 6| 59 3) 12) 233) 31] 16] ‘24 601 
SOU OU iid oaks oo canbe oth 4,037 |18,041 | 1,927 | 1,188 | 7, 281 |16, 147 | 6,016 | 36,906 | 91, 543 
North Carolina............. 11 27 15 | 4 8 24 35 | 112 236 
North Dakota.............. 38} 109] 123| 159| 53 98 32} 397] 1,009 
node tin dahe ss css col 4 302 | 1,717 366 | 278) 1,269 | 2,076 519 | 5,079 | 11, 606 
Oklahoma.................. 17 75 12; 24 51} 39 43 243) 504 
RR OE: Sa 65 365 106 186 167 | 156 227 1,048 | 2,320 
Pennsylvania.............. 593 | 4,142 | 1,183 555 | 3,638 | 4,824 | 1,056 | 11, 548 | 27, 539 
Rhode Island .............. 109 630 57 81 306 | 352 209 1, 464 3, 208 | 
South Carolina............. 10 26 3 2 8 22 20 72 | 163 
South Dakota. ............. 17 93 &8 44 32 94 42 208; 618 
ES ES eee ae 16 36 16 . 21 27 39 202 365 
SOS « 4 cGGhs 55a 00 bcbGb> dike | 230 978 63 168 | 6,016 | 339 653 | 5,974 | 14, 421 
nd datitinsteceh dibiedait 18 | 146 21 31 46 | 98 62 415 837 
SE ion t,o) aaah ees | 29] 140 76| 141/ 100 90 75 g28 | 1,479 
RO. Btls Ses 00k chsb ces 44| 669 15 10 45| 109 60 312) 1,264 
Washington................ 233 | 1,137 219 424 504 | 367 719 | 2,506 6,109 
West Virginia.............. | 25 | 259 38 25| 278| 205 35 595 | 1, 460 7 
aera 167 669 247 211 349 | 728 239 | 1,764 4,374 
eres 9| 87 42 22 66| 68 27 221 542 
as iaks sh dace -+/10, 902 51, 550 |10, 524 | 7,660 32,723 \44, 515 |20, 444 a0, 898 |309, 216 | 198, 40 
} | } | 











1U.8. Commissioner General of Immigration. Annual report of fiscal year ended June 3 
Washington, pp. 71-85. 
# Does not include Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
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IMMIGRATION, 


Emigrant Labor Laws in Haiti and Nicaragua.' 


for the protection of native laborers engaged by emigration 

agents for employment outside the national territory. 

In Haiti a special passport for each emigrant is required. Every 
emigration agent must secure a license, for which he pays 25,000 
courdes ($5,000, par). The ag 


I FEBRUARY, 1923, laws were passed in both Haiti and Nicaragua 


zent will be held responsible for the 
proper treatment of the workers, including hygienic houses and 
sufficient medical treatment in case of sickness or accidents. The 
laborer ’s round-trip expenses must be paid by the agent and he must 
insure the laborer wages equal to those paid for similar work in the 
locality. Port-au-Prince, Cayes, and Port de Paix are the only 
ports of embarkation to be used for this purpose. 

In Nicaragua greater restrictions are placed upon the emigration 
agent. He must present a written application to the Ministry of 
Government showing the number of laborers needed, the place of 
employment, the nature of the work, the wages, the kind of food, the 
lodging facilities, and the medical services which they will receive, 
as well as the mode of transportation—in brief, all the conditions 
and circumstances under which the laborers are to be employed. 
The agent is also required to state the form and condition of repatria- 
tion when the term of the contract of labor is ended and to Aenouit 
20 cordobas ($20, par) for each laborer taken out of the country. 
Agents attempting to carry out contracts not sanctioned by the 
President are liable to imprisonment of from three to six months. 
Emigration agents are forbidden to employ women and children for 
work outside of Nicaragua. If married men are hired a provision 
must be made by which regular payments must be made to the 
families. 

The Haitian and Nicaraguan consuls are given charge of the protec- 
tion of the rights of the laborers. 





| Haiti, Le Moniteur, Journal Officiel de la République d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince, Feb. 26, 1923, pp. 109, 
110; Nicaragua, La Gaceta, Diario Oficial, Managua, Feb. 13, 1923, pp. 273, 274. 











WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 








Connecticut. 


FE Department of Labor of Connecticut has issued ja repo! 
the condition of wage earners in the State in 1921-1922. 

Among the subjects taken up in the 21 sections of this pul 
tions are the following: The passing ef the migratory element 
the effect ef immigration restriction, mercantile establishments, 
labor, housing, cost of living, working girls’ budgets, the proble: 
domestic labor, the negro in industry, the laundry industry, 
telephone industry, the tobacco industry, and rates ef wag: 
various crafts. 

The importance of the manufacturimg and mechanical estab 
ments of the State is indicated by the fact that the amount of c: 
invested in such establishments in the peried.covered by the r 
was $1,350,000,000 and the number ef persons employed in man 
turing and mechanical work was 259,412. The number of pe 
engaged in mercantile work was 21,000 and in other pursuits exe! 
of clerical and professional occupations, (estimated) 15,000. 

Data from this report are published on pages 119 and 151 of 
issue of the Montu_y Lapor Revinw. 
























Wisconsin. 





"HE Wisconsin Industrial.Commission has begun to publish a 1: \ 
monthly entitled ‘““Wisconsin Laber Statistics,” the initial ni - 

ber being dated January, 1923. The first four issues are devoiod 
to industrial accident statistics and workmen’s compensation. 

A table showing the amount of compensation paid by emplo 
as a result of injuries to children employed in violation of the 
labor law is published on p. 179 of this number of the Monruty La 
REVIEW. 









Mediation and Arbitration, 1920-1922. 





At the request of either party to an industrial controversy 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin gives its assistance in prevent 
a cessation of work or, if work has already been soppet, bring 
about an agreement. The biennial report of the commission 
1920-1922, from which the above information is taken, also st: 
that “ Wiscon:in is fortunately free from serious industrial distu 
ances.’ For the latter year of the biennium, however, a membe: 
the commission mediated in four strikes which involved about 2,' 
men. A successful settlement.was secured by him in three of th 
strikes which involved 1,700 men. 
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WHAT STATE LABOR BUREAUS ARE DOING. 2°65 
Apprenticeship.! 


The supervision of apprentices constitutes only a part of the work 
of the apprenticeship department of the industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. ‘To make apprenticeship successful there must be coop- 
tion among all those concerned. In order to promote such cooper- 
ation continual and extensive efforts have been made by the de part- 
mi . to interest employers, trade-unions, prospective apprentices, 
r parents, and vocational schools. More than 100 employers are 
ued each month and the desirability of a standardized appren- 
: ceship explained to them. The regular meetings and annual con- 
entions of employers and journeymen are addressed on this subject. 
Indentured apprentices are employed in the following occ upations: 
Brie :klayer and mason, carpenter, painter and decorator, plasterer, 
imber, steam fitter, tinsmith, tile setter, electric wirer, mae hinist, 
lmaker, pattern maker, metal-pattern maker, draftsman, molder, 
core maker, boiler maker, sheet-metal worker, die sinker, welder, 
blacksmith, compositor, pressman, lithographer, plate printer, copper 
etcher, power press embosser, photo-engraver, commercial artist, 
itting-machine adjuster, dressmaker, tailor, weaver, warpets, mil- 
liner, auto mechanic, auto electrician, auto painter, auto-bedy 
builder, baker, cabinetmaker, cigarmaker, jewelry engraver, jewelry 
repairer, watchmaker, shipbuilder, wire weaver, meat cutter, shoe- 
maker, stonecutter, photographic retoucher, paper ruler, stone and 
metal artist, artificial-limb maker, junior engineer, furrier, pharma- 
cist, sign writer, upbolsterer, and bookkeeper. Also the following 
railroad oce upations: Mac chinist, car repairer, upholsterer, electrician, 
emplate maker, boiler maker, blacksmith, and sheet-metal worker. 
In the two years ending June 30, 1922, 1,047 indentures were 
entered into and 314 apprentices graduated after apprenticeships 
ave eraging four years. 

1 Milwaukee the apprenticeship department aids employers to 
secure apprentices. Hvery morning interviews are held with a num- 
ber of boys and the advantages pointed out to them. The names of 
applicants and the trades they prefer are compiled and forwarded in 
circular letters to some 1,200 employers in Milwaukee who are able 
to teach trades. Such -satisfactory results have followed that it is 


hoped to include other cities in the pi: in. 





Wisconsin. Industrial commission. Biennial report, 1920-1922. Madison, 1923, pp. 51 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR. 









Change in Personnel in Connecticut Board of Compensation Commission: 






R. George E. Beers, member of the Connecticut Board of ( 
pensation Commissioners, has resigned, his resignation to 

effect. October 1, and Mr. Charles Kleiner, a corporation counse! 
New Haven, has been appointed as his successor. 











Reconstitution of Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation Board.” 






HE Workman’s Compensation Board of Pennsylvania has 
reconstituted by Governor Pinchot, Mr. T. Henry Walnut b: 
appointed chairman, Mr. Paul W. Houck reappointed as mem! 
and Mr. John L. Morrison appointed as the third member of 
board. Mr. Walnut was connected with the United States attorney's 
office in Philadelphia during the war. 













Government Requests for Information from the International Labor Office. 






pAtA on the subjects listed below have been furnished by 
International Labor Office in compliance with requests rece! 
since February 1, 1923, from the Governments indicated: 

United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
Collective agreements between employers’ and workers’ orga 
tions in the Piedmont building industry. 

Norway (Ministry of Social Affairs).—-Arbitration in various coun- 
tries. 

Poland (social attaché Polish Government to the Internatio: 
Labor Office).—Output in various occupations and in various co 
tries, international organizations and central labor organizations 
various countries, legislation for the protection of commercial « 

loyees. Czechoslovak, Danish and Serbian legislation concer 
featth, old age and accident insurance. Social and economic results 
of the eight-hour day. 

Italy (Ministry of Labor). —Representation of trade-unions 
advisory bodies dealing with labor questions. 

India (Bombay Labor Office).—Hours of work in the textile a 
metal industries and for dockers and railway and tramway work: 
Norwegian Compulsory Arbitration Act. 
















1 Letter from George E. Bie July 11, 1923. 
2 Letter from Royal Meeker, secretary of labor and industry of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1923. 
International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, June 22, 1923, p. 47. 
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CURRENT NOTES OF INTEREST TO LABOR, 267 


Chile (Labor Office, Santiago de Chile).—Statutory protection of 
mate nity. 

Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (Ministry of Social 
Polic 'y). —Legislation i in various countries concerning the protec tion of 
seamen. 

France (Ministry of Commerce and Industry).—Number of spindles 
used in the worsted industry in different countries. 

Germany (Federal Minister of Labor).—Social insurance institu- 
tions In various countries. 





Abolition of Italian Ministry of Labor and of Superior Labor Council.‘ 


THE Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare, instituted by royal 
decree of June 3, 1920, No. 700, has been abolished by royal 
decree of April 27, 1923, No. 915, which is published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of May 5, 1923. The decree provides that the Premier, in 
agreement with the Minister of Industry and Commerce and the 
Minister of Finance, shall take the necessary steps for the reorganiza- 
tion ¥ the various services attached to the Ministry of Labor and for 
their transfer to other ministries. The various services in question 
will A placed under the direct control of the Premier until a perma- 
nent scheme is put into operation. 

The Superior Labor Council, which was instituted by an act of 
— 29, 1902, and reorganized under a legislative decree of October 27, 
1922, has been abolished under a roy al decree of March 25, 1923, 
No. 861, published in the GazzettaUfficiale of April 27, 1923. All 
questions which, under existing legislation, should be referred to the 
superior Labor Council or its. permanent committee, will be dealt 
with by the Premier pending the reorganization of the council. 


‘International Labor Office. Industrial and Laher Information, Geneva, June 8, 1923, p. 25. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 





Official—United States. 


Cauirornia.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Twentieth biennial report, 19 
Sacramento, 1923. 396 pp. 

Data from a typewritten advance summary of this report were publish 
February, 1923, issue of the Montany LaBor Review, page 265. Extracts 
section of the report on public employment offices are given on pages 150 a 
this number of the Monruty Lasor Review. 

Certain tables from this report have been used in showing effects of the op 
the California minimum wage law, in an article given on pages | to 12 of 
of the Montuiy Lasor Review. 









—— Commission of Immigration and Housing, Annual report fe r1g 22). 
1925. 123 pp. 
i’xtracts from this report are published in an article on ‘‘ Immigrant aid 
issue of the Monruiy LaBor Review (pp. 242-244). 
Connecticut,—Depariment of Labor. Report on the conditions of wage ea) 
State, 1922. Hartford, 1922. 176 pp. 
Extracts from the report are published on pages 119, 151, and 264 of this is 
Montuity Lapor ReEvIEw. 









InpIANA.—Legislative Reference Bureau. Yearbook, 1922. Indianapolis, 
IZs9 pp. 
This publication contains the essential sections of the annual official rep: 
various State offices, except the educational, benevolent, and correctional! insti 
the official reports of which are issued separately. The yearbook also contain 







tion regarding the people, resources, government, crops, and economic an 

conditions of Indiana. Parts of the report of the industrial board’s depa: 

women and children and the report of the Federal-State director of the fre: 

ment service were published in the Montuiy LABor Review for May, 1923 

168, 180, 181, 246, 247). 

Iowa.—Bureau of Labor Statistics. Free employment bureau. [Report] inelu 
wage daia, for biennium ending June 80, 1922. [Des Moines, 1922. 
Bulletin No. 11. 

Kansas.—Children’s Code Commission. Report. [Topeka, 1922.| 51 pp. 

This report is summarized on pages 120 and 121 of this issue of the M 

Lasor REvIEw. 

























Court of Industrial Relations. Topeka, 1923. 137 } 
Portions of this report are reviewed on pages 43, 44, and 116 of this issue 
Monturty Lasor Review. 


Annual report, 1922. 






Biennial report 





Lovistana.—Department of Agriculture and Immagration. 
years 1920 and 1921. Baton Rouge, 1922. 60 pp. 
This report is referred to in an article on ‘‘Immigrant aid’’ in this issu: 
MontuLy Lasor Review (pp. 246 and 247). 
Massacuusetrs.—Department of Education. Division of Immigration and A: 
ization. Annual report for the year ending November 30, 1922. Boston 
80 pp. 
Data from this report are incorporated in an article on ‘‘Immigrant aid, 
lished in this issue of the Monruiy Lasor Review (pp. 247-249). 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 269 


Nevapa.—Industrial Commission. 
Carson City, 1923. 33 pp. 


A digest of this report appears on page 182 of this issue of the Monruiy LaBpor 
REVIEW. 


Biennial report, July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1922. 


New YorK.—State Commission on Ventilation. Report. New York, £. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1923. xrxvi, 620 pp. 

(he work of this commission extended over a number of years and involved ex- 
tensive experimentation and scientific research. It was undertaken primarily to 
settle important questions in relation to the ventilation of schools and other places 
of public assemblage, and the conclusions relate only to such buildings, although 

‘h of the research relating to the effects of atmospheric conditions on body tem- 
peratures, on the circulatory system, on respiration and metabolism, and on the 
performance of physical and mental work are of value from an industrial standpoint 

vel 

SHINGTON (StatTe).—Department of Labor and Industries. Compilation of labor, in- 

dustrial insurance, medical aid, safety, and other laws administered by the depariment 
of labor and industries. Olympia, 1923. 168 pp. 

Wisconsin.—Industrial Commission. Biennial report, 1920-1922. Madison, 1923. 
61 pp., chart. 

Data from this reportare published on pages 152 and 264 of thisissue of the Monrniy 
Lapor REvIEW. 

— Wisconsin Labor Statistics, vol. 1, No.1. Madison, January,1923. 10 pp. 

\ brief notice of this new monthly appears on page 264 of thisissue of the MonrHLy 
Labor REvIEw. 


pad 


itep Stares.—Department of Agriculture. Yearbook, 1922. Washington, 1923. 
v, 1187 pp 
» 4400 PP 


rt 


[he wages of farm labor are shown (pp. 996 and 997) by State and geographical 

livision for workers by the month and for day laborers at harvest and at other periods, 

or the years 1913 and 1919 to 1922. Average wages for the country as a whole are 

given from 1910 to 1922. 

- Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Labor, 
wages, and unemployment in Germany, by M. L. Goldsmith. Washington, 1923. 
17 pp. Trade Information Bulletin No. 106, Western European Division. 

in this bulletin the United States assistant trade commissioner at Berlin gives in 
concise form a picture of German pre-war and post-war industrial labor organization, 
the activity of the works councils, the effect of the 8-hour day on production, the 
development of agricultural labor organizations, the hours of labor and wages of 
agricultural laber, and the unemployment and wage situation in Germany in April, 
1923. 

—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Proceedings of the ninth annual 
meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, held at Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. Wash ington, 19238. 336 PP- 
Bulletin No. 3338. Workmen’s insurance and compensation serves. 

A brief account of this meeting was published in the Monruiy Lasor Review for 
November, 1922 (pp. 187-190). 

— —— —— Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. Wash- 
ington, 1928. 12 pp. Bulletin No. 336. Safety code series. 

This code establishing rules for working conditions in icundries covering plant 
layout; machines and equipment; lighting, heating,and ventilation; inspection and 
maintenance; clothing and protective devices; conditions under which women are 
allowed to work; and safety and welfare was adopted by a committee of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association and the National Founders’ Association and approved 
June, 1922, by the American Engineering Standards Committee. 
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Unirep States.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 






Bulletin No. 828. Wages and hours of labor series. 






the Monrnuiy LAsor Review, pages 88 to 99. 











serves. 





October, 1922 (pp. 59-64). 









should be regularly and systematically administered in such cases. 











than direct relief rendered by those who administered the aid. 
relieving by regular and continuous grants of aid is commended. 














least a part of the economic pressure. 











States during the calendar year 1921, by William W. Adams. 
95 pp. Technical paper 331. 
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Mine rescue standards. A tentative study. Washington, 1923. 43 


Wages and 


of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1922. Washington, 1923. 


An advance summary of this report was published in the December, 1922, is; 


——— Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufact, 
1922. Washington, 1923. 84 pp. Bulletin No. 827. Wages and hours o; 


Advance data from this report were published in the Montuiy LaBor Revi: 


—— —— Children’s Bureau. Standards of public aid to children in their own h, 
by Florence Nesbitt. Washington, 1923. vii,145 pp. Bureau publication N. 


A study of families consisting of mothers with dependent children who were r 
ing public aid was conducted for the purpose of collecting the results ; 
perience in such matters and putting them into a form available for 
use. Nine communities were studied, the one essential point being that pub! 


Different 1 


of administration were selected, typical examples of each being chosen. Studi 
given of the budget on which the amount of relief was based, the varying attitud: 
different places on such questions as the desirability of letting a mother suppl: 
the aid by work, either in her own home or outside, whether the children sho. 
allowed to remain in school beyond the legal age for beginning work, the pro\ 
of healthful living conditions, attitude toward allowances for recreation or for d 
opment of special ability, and so on. Special attention is paid to the services « 


The method 


A grant of aid given promptly, with a reasonable assurance of its continuance 
accompanied by the sort of kindly service which was being given to a greater o1 
extent in all the communities where the study was made, was believed by all | 
officials and workers to be the best possible way in which to meet such a situatior 
that in which a mother of young children, without resources, finds herself 
deprived of the support of her husband. The most effective help which the « 
munity can give to mothers who, under these adverse circumstances, are using their 
best endeavors to bring up their children to be useful and self-respecting citizens is 
just such a grant, which will secure to them a regular income and relieve them | 


Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Metal-mine accidents in the U» 
Washington, 1 


; 


This report contains the recommendations regarding mine rescue standards, pr 
pared by a committee appointed at the International Mine Rescue Standardization 
Conference in September, 1921. The work, which was divided among subcommit- 
tees, covers test requirements of rescue apparatus, the physiological effects of use oi 
mine rescue apparatus, methods for detection of dangerous gases, and regulations 
for the use of the apparatus in coal mines and in metal mines. These standards and 
rules are not final but are subject to further consideration and amendment. 

Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1921, by 
William W. Adams. Washington, 1923. 90 pp. Technical paper 329. 
A digest of this report is given on page 163 of this issue of the Monruiy La 





ted 


A summary of this report is given on pages 164 and 165 of thisissue of the Monvtuiy 


OR 








| pp. 
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Official—Foreign Countries. 


\ustr1A.—Bundesamt fiir Statistik. Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Osterreich. 
III. Jahrgang. Vienna, 1923. ix, 141 pp. 

The third issue of the statistical handbook of the Austrian Republic published by 
its Federal statistical office and covering the year 1921 and in part also the year 1922. 
Of interest to labor are the statistical data on mining, cooperative societies, prices, 
collective agreements, employment exchanges, unemployment relief, strikes and 
lockouts, trade-unions, and social insurance. 

CanaDA.—Department of Labor. Second report on organization in industry, commerce, 
and the professions in Canada. Ottawa, 1923. 103 pp. 

The 20 sections of this publication are arranged according to the numerical standing of 
the various groups of organizations covered as follows: Manufacturing; building and 
construction; mining; transportation; printing trades; laundering and cleaning; per- 
sonal service and amusement; general manufacturers and employers; financial; agri- 
culture; dairying; horse, live stock, sheep breeders, etc.; cooperative societies; whole- 
sale dealers; retail dealers; real estate dealers; professional; technical and scientific; 
insurance; and funeral service. + 


—— (BritisH CoLtumsia).— Minister of Mines. Annual report, 1922. Victoria, 1928. 
873 pp. Plates and maps. 


— (OnTARIO).— Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1922. Toronto, 1928. 
66 pp. 

A digest of this report will appear in a future issue of the Monrniy Lasor 
REVIEW. 

DENMARK.—Arbejderforsikrings-Raadet. Beretning for Aaret 1921. Copenhagen, 1928. 
2U5 pp. 

This report of the Danish Workmen’s Insurance Commission (Arbejderforsikrings- 
Raadet) for the year 1921, contains accident statistics for the periods 1918-19 and 1919-20. 
—— | Direktoratet for] Arbejds- og Fabriktilsynet. Virksomhedi Aaret 1922. Copenhagen 

1923. Sl pp. 

teport of the factory inspection service in Denmark for the year 1922. 

— Sygekasseinspektoratet. Beretning for Aaret 1921. Copenhagen [1923?]. 72 pp. 

Report of the approved sick funds for the year 1921. At the end of 1921 there were 
1,638 approved sick funds, with a membership of 1,324,656. The membership forms 
59.9 per cent of the total population of Denmark 15 years of age and over. Sick bene- 
fits are granted to members’ children under 15 years of age. 
FINLAND.—Socialstyrelsen. Understédskassor dr 1920. Helsingfors, 1922. 94 pp. 

Finlands Officiella Statistik, XX VI. Arbetsstatistik, B. 
teport of operations of mutual benefit societies in Finland in 1920. 





Understédskassor dr 1921. Helsingfors, 1928. 94 pp. Finlands Offciella 
Statistik, XX VI. Arbetssiatistik, B. 


Report of the operations of mutual benefit societies in Finland in 1921. 

France.— Ministare du Travail. Recueil de documents sur les accidents du travail. 
Quatorziéme rapport sur l’application de la loidu 9 Avril 1898. Année 1920. Paris, 
1928, 56 pp. 

This report upon accident insurance in France reviews the regulations and decrees 
controlling the general application of the law of April 9, 1898, and gives statistical 
information regarding the operation of private funds and of the national accident and 
old-age retirement funds. 


Great Brrrain.— Mines Department. Advisory committee for coal and the coal industry. 
Report on the possibility of effecting economies in the costs that make up the price of 
coal to the consumer. London, 1923. 86 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 104 to 106 of this issue of the MonTHLY 

Lasor Review. 
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GREAT Brirain.— Minisiry of Health. Departmental committee on the causes and | 
vention of blindness. inal report. London, 1922. 185 pp. 


A summary of this report is. given on pages 172 to 174 of this issue of the Mon: 
LaBor REVIEW. 

InTERNATIONAL LaBOoR Orrice.—Bibliography of industrial hygiene, No. 1. Ge» 
March, 1923. 47 pp. 

The bibliography of industrial hygiene and pathology which has appeare 
several numbers of the International Laber Review beginning with May, 

' is now to be issued as a separate quarterly publication of which this is the 
number. The bibliography is made up from examination of the most impor 
periodicals of the medical press and other sources, and the headings under \ 
the references are grouped are given in French, English, and German, whil. 
titles are given in the original language. Each issue will have an alphabetic: 
of authors. 

Japan.—Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The agricultural and com 
statistics for 1921. | Tokyo|}1923. 176 pp. 

The report of the department of agriculture and commerce is translated into /1 
in this edition for the use of foreign readers. It is composed entirely of tables 2 
statistics regarding agriculture, commerce, manufactures, fisheries, mining, 
forestry. Similar tables are given separately for the islands belonging to Japan. 
statistics relating to industry inelude tables showing the number of factor 
different industries, the number of workers, and the value of the products, as w 
andex numbers of wages for 10 years, 1912 being taken as the base. 
NETHERLANDS.—Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Statistiek van loon en arbeids 

The Hague, 1922. 12 pp. MStatisteek van Nederland No. 365. 

A brochure published by the Netherlandish Central Statistical Bureau sh 
the wage rates and hours of labor in the following industries: Metal working 
half of 1922); paper industry (first half of 1922); arsenals (1922 and January |, | 
and gas and electrical works (January 1, 1923). 

—— Departement van Buitenlandsche Zaken. Direktie van Economische Z 
Handboek woor de kennis van Nederland en Kolomén. The Hague, 1922. 
602 pp. Maps, charts, illus. 

An economic. handbook of the Netherlands and the Netherlandish colonic: 
lished by the Netherlandish Ministry of Foreign Affairs with the object of spre: 
abroad information on the economic resources of the Netherlands and its col 
Of special interest to labor are the sections dealing with the various industries, 
insurance, unemployment relief; employment exchanges, and labor in the col: 
Swepen.—Kommerskollegium. Indusiri. Beréttelse for dr 1921. Stockholm, 

133 pp. Sweriges Officiella Statistik. Industri och Bergshantering. 

Industrial statistics for Sweden for the year 1921. 

—— Riksforsikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i arbete dr 1919. Stockholm, 1923. 4é 
Sveriges Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. 


Report by the State insurance institute on accidents in Sweden for the year ) | 
Contains a résumé in French. Portions of this report are reviewed on page | ' 
this issue of the Monruiy Lazor Review. - 


Tasmania.—Government Statistician. Pocket yearbook of Tasmania, 1922. I! 
[19237]. 128 pp. de: 
Presents.a condensed summary of. vital, financial, social,.and other statistic: ol zat 
the State of Tasmania. Mr 
Union or Sourm Arrica.—0O fice of Census and Statistics. Monthly Bulletin ef (: 0" 
Statistics, Nos. 16, 17. retoria, April, May, 1923. 
With these two numbers begins the resumption of the publication of the Mon! | 
Bulletin of Union Statistics, discontinued in 1922. The bulletin contains data a: 
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industrial activity, migration, building, mining, prices, vital statistics, etc. The 
nigration statistics.show that for the first quarter of 1923 the number of permanent 
lepartures from the Union exceeded the number of new arrivals by 1,402. Most of 
the immigrants (1,312) were Asiatics. In the principal urban areas, during this 

iarter, 1,094 houses and 973 other buildings were under construction. On a base 
f 1910=1,;000, the weighted index figure for food, fuel, light, and rent in nine prin- 
ipal towns was for March, 1,304. and for April, 1,305; against an average index of 
|,698 for 1920. The April figure shows an increase of 19.51 per cent over the 1914 


ugure. , 
Unofficial. 


\MERICAN FOUNDRYMEN’S AssoctiaTION. Proceedings of the 26th annual meeting, 
Rochester, N. Y., June 5 to 9, 1922. Chicago, 1923. «xii, 887 pp. 

In addition to the discussion of technical problems, the convention devoted con- 
iderable attention to the question of safety and sanitation, job analysis, training of 
pprentices, and prevention of industrial waste. A review of the paper on “Eye 
protection and safe clothing in the foundry,’’ by Buell W. Nutt, is given on pages 167 

and 168 of this issue of the Montaty Lasor Review. 

BERGENGREN, Roy F. Cooperative banking, a credit union book. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1923. 398 pp., illus. 

A detailed analysis of types of credit unions, showing also their development. An 
appendix contains the tentative draft of a proposed uniform credit-union law and a 
tentative set of credit-union by-laws. 

BerripGe, Wimuiam A. Cycles of unemployment in the United States, 19038-1922. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. «xiv, 88 pp. 

This study of unemployment cycles is devoted to the construction of an “index of 
employment” which may serve to reflect changes in the relative intensity of employ- 
ment at different times. No attempt is made to measure the volume of unemploy- 
ment but the index is based on the fluctuations of employment as shown in certain 
representative industrial States. 

FaBiaNn Society. International cooperative trade, by Leonard Woolf. London, 1922. 
26 pp. Fabian tract No. 201. 

A summary of this study is contained in this issue of the Monruiy Lapor Review, 
pages 220 to 222. 

INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNMENT Researcn. The Women’s Bureau: Its history, ac- 
tavities, and organization, by Gustavus A. Weber. Baltimore,1923. 81 pp. Service 
monographs of the United States Government, No. 22. 

A summary of this monograph appears on page 118 of this issue of the MonTHLy 
Lasor Reviaw. 

INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF TRaDE-UNions (AmsrerDAM). Report of the Inter- 
national Trade-Union Congress held in the Theatre Argentina, Rome, April 20 to 
26,1922. Amsterdam, 1923. 110 pp. Supplement X to The International Trade- 
union Movement. 


A brief aecount of this congress was published in the MontHiy Lasor Review for 
August, 1922 (pp. 195, 196). 

Laurent, B. Poste et postiers. Paris, G. Doin, 1922. 875 pp. 

This volume is a study of the French postal and telegraph and telephone systems, 
published in the trade study series under the direction of the professor of the history 
of labor in the College of France. A historical summary of the service is given and a 
description of the technical organization, of the personnel, of the employee organi- 
zations, and of the general method of administration of these services. 

Mrynesota (Stare) University. Agricultural experiment station. Farmers’ | co- 
operation in Minnesota, 1917-1922, by H. Bruce Price. St. Paul, 1923. 78 pp., 
Fsbo Bulletin 202. 

Certain data from this report are given on pages 223 and 224 of this issue of the 
Monruty Lasor Review. The report contains a directory of cooperative societies 
of the State, arranged according to type of society. 
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NaTIonaL Cuttp LABOR CommiTTEE. Child labor in the sugar beet fields of Michigan. 
by Walter W. Armentrout, Sara A. Brown, and Charles E. Gibbons. New York. 


1923. 78 pp. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. A graphic analysis of the census of 
manufactures of the United States, 1849 to 1919. New York, 1928. 258 pp. 

This volume contains an analysis of the statistics of the census of manufactures {, 
the past 70 years. The data are presented by means of tables, charts, and text sta: 
ments. The study includes an analysis of changes in the distribution of the personn 
in manufacturing industries, a comparison of the average cost of service as related 
wage earners and salaried workers, of size of establishments, character of ownershi: 
regularity of employment, and hours of labor. 

Puau, Grace. Vacations with pay for factory workers. Philadelphia, 818 Otis Build 
1923. 11 pp. 

This study of the extent of the practice of granting vacations with pay to factor 
workers was made under the direction of the Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsy!- 
vania. Returns from 163 companies receiving questionnaires show that 49 of then 
give vacations with pay to employees, conditional upon a minimum length of service 
varying from less than a year to five years in the different instances. A list of 30 
these firms is published. 

Savorg, A. Meunerie, boulangerie, patisserie. Paris, G. Doin, 1922. $394 pp. 

This study of the French flour milling, baking, and pastry-making industrics 
belongs to a series of trade studies which is now being published. The study includes 
a history of each of these industries, and of employers’ and workers’ organizations, | 
working conditions, wages, collective agreements, and apprenticeship. 

Society or INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS. Business economics. Report of proceedings 
ninth national convention, New York City, October 18, 19, 20, 1922. Chicago {19 
354 pp. 

The ninth annual convention of the Society of Industrial Engineers under the 
general subject of business economics devoted part of its sessions to the consideration 
of the causes and effects of industrial fatigue and various questions concerning indus 
trial relations. 

WarrREN, GeorGE Frepericx. Prices of farm productsin New York. Ithaca, N. Y., 
Cornell. University Agricultural Experiment Station, 1923. 63 pp. Bulletin 41; 

This study of prices is made from the standpoint of the importance of price fluctua- 
tions as a guide to production. The index numbers of the various periods of pros 
perity and depression are compared, particularly for the periods following the Civ: 
War and the World War, in an attempt to estimate the probable trend of prices during 
the next few years. The various factors affecting prices, such as gold production, 
weather conditions, errors in estimating the demand for certain farm products, 
industrial conditions, freight rates, etc., are reviewed, and the author concludes that 
it may be expected that the alternating increase and decrease of prices will be more 
violent than before the war, but that the general tendency will be downward, and that 
it is probable that prices will reach or approach the pre-war level in from 10 to 15 
years, while wages may be expected to lag behind prices. Tables showing the index 
numbers of prices paid to producers of farm products in New York and of the prices 
paid for these products are added. 
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